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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



TO 



THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



I TRUST tliat English readers will consider much less the 
temerity of a foreigner, in attempting, somewhat rashly 
perhaps, to borrow their language, than the homage he 
wishes to pay to their literature and to them. I am born 
of a feimily in which deep feelings of reverence for the 
British people, admiration for their poets and statesmen, 
brotherly love for themselves as fellow Protestants, reli- 
gious pride in the glorious liberties they mainly owe to 
their bold and unflinching fidelity to the spirit of the 
Eeformation, are a part of the household education, and, if 
I may say so, an heirloom. Such were the early convic- 
tions impressed on my mind by an elderly kinswoman, 
whose poems and political correspondence have been, in 
their time, received with applause in her own country, — 
Helen Maria Williams. Since those days many and event- 
ful years have passed, but nothing has occurred to change 
my sentiments; and at a time when even the most re- 
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friend, one of those rare beings, eminently gifted and mo- 
rally excellent, who leave in this world after their death 
the long remembrance of Christian worth and of powerfiil 
originality. I feel this is a digression, and I fear it may 
prove a rather lengthy one ; but it is, however, the real, 
the natural prefeuje to the following Letters from Italy. 

Bianca Milesi (whose life has been written, but printed 
only for private circulation, by one of her well-known 
friends, Emile Souvestre) was bom at Milan in 1790, the 
fifth daughter of an old and wealthy fSeanily. She married 
late (in 1825), and the whole of her youth was spent either 
in long travels or in the enthusiastic study of art, especially 
at Rome, where she lived four years, secluding herself from 
society, wholly absorbed in the practice of painting. During 
her travels she had the best opportunities to see many of 
the leading men of the age ; all those opportunities she 
improved, for she was anxious to learn and to see. But 
amongst the great and the celebrated she knew how to 
make her own choice, and it was not with the rank of the 
petty German sovereigns, or of the last Prince de Cond6, 
whose guest she was for some time, that her mind was 
most engrossed. Indeed, she once danced in the same 
quadrille with a Queen, without being fiiUy aware that a 
great honour was conferred on her, and learnt it only on 
the next morning when several friends hastened to wish 
her joy for so marked a favour. But when introduced to 
moral or mental excellence, she felt the privilege with 
intense joy, and availed herself of the occasion with deep 
interest. She became intimately acquainted with several 
of the best and noblest men of the different countries where 
she lived. Such was, for instance, in Geneva, the cele- 
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brated historian Sismondi, the first in her confidence of all 
her friends, and, in feuit, her spiritual counsel and director. 

In Italy, Canova, Silvio Pellico, Manzoni, d'Azeglio, were 
among her most devoted friends. I have seen letters from 
them all, where their high regard for her intellectual emi- 
nence and noble gifts is expressed in heartfelt language. 
Many times I saw at her house, or with her at his own 
lodgings. Count Confalonieri, who had been sixteen years 
the prisoner of Austrian despotism, and whose emaciated 
form, whose inexpressibly strange gait, wore the indelible 
marks of life in a dungeon, and of the iron chain which he 
had so long worn round his anMe. To these heroes of 
Italian patriotism, Eianca Milesi was a sister. She had 
not only wept for them during their cruel misfortunes, but 
had bravely exposed herself to share their dangers, and had 
been obliged at last to fly from her own country for having 
saved more than once its intended liberators from the Aus- 
trian police and carcere duro. 

Art, the cause of liberty, and the friendship of some of 
the most cultivated and generous men of every country 
where she had access, occupied all her time and her feelings, 
up to the epoch of her marriage with Dr. Mojon, a professor 
of anatomy and physiology in Grenoa, whose political views 
intirely concurred with her own. 

She soon became a mother, and from that moment educa- 
tion was the greatest object of all her endeavours and cares. 
She visited in Switzerland the schools of M. de Fellenberg 
at Hofwyl, of Pestalozzi and others. She read with delight 
Mme. Necker de Saussure on the Progressive Educatwn of 
women, the writings of Miss Edgeworth and of her father, 
and those of their French translators, her friends Mme. 
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Belloc and Mile, de MontgoMer. She asked advice, she 
courted experience from all quarters, and the first great 
question she met with on her way was religion. She had 
fixed her abode in France from the year 1832, to give her 
sons a free country to live in. Bred as an Italian bigot in 
several convents, she had become in her youth, like almost 
everybody in Italy who has read anything, a disciple of 
Voltaire's infidel philosophy, though she never doubted 
either the existence of the Almighty or the immortality of 
the human souL But this was not the faith in which she 
could bring up her children ; she had felt the void, and 
became an earnest seeker after religious trutL Sismondi, 
whose advice had great authority over her mind, advocated 
Protestantism; Pellico and many more, Catholicism. Ano- 
ther dear adviser. Mile. Julie Eosselet, who, from a humble 
governess to her children, had become a sister to her, and 
her equal, her most intimate friend, was a pious and enlight- 
ened Protestant who daily shewed her faith by her works. 
At last, I must be excused to say that an intimate acquaint- 
ance and constant intercourse with my own family led to 
the same result After long and solemn investigation she 
became a most earnest Protestant, attending with her chil- 
dren, not only the public worship of our Church, but my 
father's private instructions, and at last taking the sacrament 
on the same day with her eldest son. After her death, we 
found in her will an order to engrave on her tombstone an 
inscription to this effect : that she died a Protestant, and 
transmitted her faith to her sons as her most precious 
legacy. 

The last year of Mme. Mojon's life was agitated by the 
revolutions of Italy and France. She received with anxious 
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rapture the gloriotis news of Charles Albert's Statuto, giving 
to Piedmont a liberal constitution (Jan. 1848). She had 
not wished for the French republic, doubting the matu- 
rity of France for the &eedom of a commonwealth; but she 
accepted it, not without ardent hope and unfeigned satisfac-. 
tion. When the hideous civil war of June broke out^ she 
acted like a Spartan, or rather a truly Christian mother ; 
she sent both her sons (her only children) to fight for their 
adopted country, for the repubhc, for liberty and order; nor 
can it easily be understood with what prayerful anxiety but 
pious firmness she awaited their return during those three 
terrible days of combat Both were spared. 

But Italian liberty, though so lately born, was abeady 
suffering a fresh martyrdom. The startling intelligence of 
Eossi's murder was a blow to her patriotic heart The loss 
of the battle at I^ovara and the ruin of the cause of Pied- 
mont were to her like fEunily bereavements. From the day 
when she received that last stroke, she never wore any 
other than moiLrning dresses, nothing ostentatious, no crape, 
but plain black silk. She was silently mourning for her 
fatherland, for its freedom and its glory. Her health de- 
clined, and in the first days of June 1849, she was seized 
with the then prevailing epidemic, cholera. The last lette.r 
she wrote was to give a dear friend in Italy the sad news 
of Miss Edgeworth's demise. 

In death, she was the same she had been in life : believ- 
ing, firm, thoroughly unselfish, and high-minded. To my 
father, whom she had called to her death-bed, she said 
simply : " / did not with for death ; I accept it,'* She knew 
not, when dying, that her husband had been taken ill also, 
and was very soon to be re-united to her for ever. In fact 
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he died within one honr afiber his beloved and admired 
wife. In less than one honr their sons were doubly bereft 

Such ardent devotedness and active benevolence, such 
deeply-felt charity, such high and humble moral worth, 
such aspiriQg and unceasiag endeavours after Christian 
progress, such delicate at once and fiery mental powers, 
I have very rarely, if ever, met witL No one lived near 
her or even heard her conversation without acknowledging 
the charm and power of her mind and heart. 

When I add that this gifted woman, during seventeen 
years, shewed me a motherly kindness, taught me her native 
tongue, accustomed my northern ear to its melody, read 
with me the poets of Italy, — commented with glowing 
enthusiasm upon the master- works of Italian art, often in 
the Louvre galleries, oftener among the prints and drawings 
she delighted in, — and lastly made me personally acquaint- 
ed with proscribed and illustrious patriots whose perils she 
had shared, — ^my partiality to Italy ought to be excused, if 
indeed any excuse be needed. As often as I meet with 
any opportunity to shew my respectful sympathy to Italy's 
noble exiles, to such men as the deeply lamented Marin or 
my eminent and justly admired friend Montanelli, it seems 
to me that I do but pay a debt, not only the debt all gene- 
rous hearts owe to those who suffer for the common cause 
of mankind, but the debt of one who has been blessed 
with the friendship of Bianca Mojon, and who must cherish, 
with rehgious scrupulousness, feelings and purposes that 
have been hers. When I write her revered name on the 
first page of this volume, that name, though little known 
to the world, is to me the representative of Protestant 
Christianity, of Italian Liberty and of immortal Art, all 
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blended together in rare and sublime harmony. May the 
day come when true religion, established freedom, and art 
restored to something of its ancient glory, shall grace that 
unhappy land, so often betrayed and so shamefully op- 
pressed ! Without the first, neither the second nor the 
third are to be hoped for. 

Such are the firm beHef and fervent wish that embolden 
me to hallow, with the name of my long-departed friend, 
these few desultory pages, rendered less unworthy perhaps 
of so great an honour, were it only from a depth of feeling 
and conviction she would have smiled upon.* 

ATHANASE COQUEREL, Jun. 

* Bianca Miles! Mojon wrote in her native langua^ several works, 
chiefly educational. From the English she translated Mrs. Barbaxdd's 
HyrwiM m Prose for Children, Miss Edgeworth's Early Lessona, and 
Mrs. Hoare's HmUfor the Improvement of Early Ed/ucatlon and Nwr* 
sery Discvplme, An Aper^ cPhistovre natwreUe d Vuioge dea aaUes 
matemdUs et des icoles primaires, published by her in French, has been 
translated in English (A Glance at Natural History. London, Darton 
and Clark). 

A volume published in G^eva (1857) with the title, /. (7. Z. de Sis- 
mondi, Fra^/menta de son JovmaZ et Correspondam4:e, contains valuable 
letters to and from Mme. Mojon, Mme. d*Estemo (Mile, de St. Aulaire) 
and Ohanning. 
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If I had to criticise this volume, I should find many 
faults with the author. As to the form of the work, I 
could, in the first place, prove to him that his book is not 
a book. I should then point out to him some repetitions 
perhaps, and certainly an infinite number of omissions. 
Finally, as to the subject matter, I should have no difficulty 
in shewing him that the judgment which he pronounces 
on the relation of Catholicism to Art flies in the face of the 
general opinion. 

But i^ instead of attacking these Letters, I were allowed 
to hazard a few words in their defence, I would venture to 
maintain that, in matters of Art and impression derived 
from it, truth and life are infinitely more valuable than 
conventionality ; that^ moreover, no need was anywhere 
felt of a new detail of Travels in Italy ; and that, if any 
chance remains of interesting and being useful in these 
matters, it is perhaps to be found by expressiug naturally 
the experience of a man of good faith, who truly desires to 
admire and enjoy what is beautiful, and judges of everything 
without prepossession, but from the Protestant and liberal- 
minded poiut of view. There does not exist, at least in 
France, any work on Italy conceived in the same spirit. 
As to this idea of mine, that Catholicism has possibly injured 
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the Arts as much as it has benefited them, — it will, no 
doubt, appear paradoxical ; but what matters that, if it is 
true? 

These Letters were prepared for a weekly periodical, the 
Imti^ a journal of the Keformed Churches of France. It 
was often dif&cult to trust them to the care of the Post, 
which is said to be more solicitous, in Italy, for the interests 
of the Church than for the sacredness of correspondence. 
Some of them, moreover, were not written on the spot, 
except partially and in the form of notes ; — ^these bear no 
dates. All have been revised and enlarged. Several are 
now first published.* 

Though I have only spoken in detail of three Italian 
capital cities, there will be found in these Letters numerous 
recollections, and sometimes fragments borrowed from the 
notes of a previous journey, in which I ran through North 
Italy from the Alps to Siena. 

I confess that the title of this volume is too general; 
especially as there is no notice of Music in my pages. But 
by what name was I to describe Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture % The title Plastic Arts would have been at 
once pedantic and unintelligible. 

Two serious gaps demand a word of explanation. Politics 
are avoided in these Letters, which were written for a non- 
political journal (Journal sans CautionnementJ ; they con- 
tain no expression of the grieving sympathy, the profound 
horror with which I have seen the oppression of Italy, and 
(to cite only one example) Austrian cannon permanently 
planted in St Mark's Square in Venice ! I cannot possi- 
bly understand how, if in private life it is a crime to take 
possession of another's property, it can be othervdse than 
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a crime thousands of idmes more detestable, to rob a people 
of all its rights ! 

Nor have I said anything about my hopes, which are very 
earnest, nevertheless, for the religious future of this noble 
country. The time is not come to express them publicly. 
Progress is gradually penetrating all classes and dawning 
in aU the States. I am deeply convinced that Italy cannot 
become herself again, either with the Komish Church* or 
without the Grospel ; and the only possible reform I see for 
her is, to begin by reforming her worship and her faith, by 
a moral and Christian regeneration. 

Italy has no true children, nor fiiends worthy to be such, 

who do not still cry out with anguish, as Dante did long 

ago: 

Ahi, serva Italia, di dolore ostello, 
Nave senza nochierre in gran tempesta ! 

(Pwrgat. yi. 77.)t 

Never was this cry of griei^ so pathetic and so eloquent, 
more true than now. 

What is needed for this victim of so many shipwrecks, 
is freedom and individuality of faith ; which is alone capa- 
ble of raising the character, and making, in the course of 
time, out of a multitude of small and oppressed States, one 
great regenerated Nation. 

• 
* It was with abundant reason that Manin, the illustrious President 

of the Republic of Venice, described the existing question as Austro- 

clerical, 

f Ah Italy ! enslaved, abode of grie^ 

Ship without pilot in a mighty tempest! 
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NAPLES. 

II Tiandante che yisitando Fompei gira intomo lo sguardo dalla cima 
dell' anfiteatro della cit& dissepolta, vede cielo, terra, marina^ gareggiare 
di sorrisi, come a rendere imagine di regione paradisiaca, e vede ad un 
tempo ai snoi piedi lo squallore della* rovina. * * * * 

Come la natura, coed in Napoli singolareggia, per contrasti, rumanitft. 
MoNTANELLi, Mem. atUT Italia^ xxxiv. 

(Trcms. : The traveller who, visiting Pomi)eii, casts liis glance round 
from the top of the amphitheatre of this disinterred city, beholds heaven, 
earth and sea, vying in smiles, as if to famish a picture of the land of 
Paradise ; he sees at the same time, beneath his feet, the squalor of 
nrin. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Remarkable as Nature is for its contrasts, in Naples, not less so is 
Humanity.) 



I. 

Neapolitan Catholicism — ^Monuments of Greek, Roman and Gk)thic Art 
in the Kingdom of Naples — ^What has been done with them — Modem 
Churches— Stories of St. Fhilomena and of Peter the Martyr. 

Naples, June 9, 1856. 

If there is a Catholic town in the world, it is this. 
In the back of each shop, cafe and cabaret, shines the 
image of the patron saint behind a lamp or candle. 

B 
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The comers of the streets and many of the houses are 
decorated or consecrated in the same way, from the 
armorial palaces of the street of Toledo down to the 
poorest stalls of the Largo del Mercato, where Conradin 
was beheaded. Everybody wears a sacred amnlet 
about the neck. The number of churches is said to 
exceed three hundred and sixty. In the populous and 
lively streets there is a continual stream of monks of 
all colours. There is a multitude of religious houses 
containing recluses of both sexes, though less numerous 
than formerly. Finally, in many families, both patri- 
cian and plebeian, the devotee of the house (monaca di 
casa) wears the dress of some religious order or other, 
without leaving the parental roof ; and thus gives to the 
dwelling something of the sanctity of the cloister. Here, 
Catholicism is all-pervading ; its gorgeous processions 
march in every direction, its pompous altars are raised 
on all sides ; and few evenings pass without seeing a 
parish of the capital or a village on the guK resplendent 
with illuminations and fireworks in honour of the 
canonized guardian of the place. Besides this, the 
Eoman Church is here triumphant and supreme ; the 
royal family and the head of the state figure in her 
ceremonies ; whoever belongs to the army, including 
the Protestant ofiicers and soldiers of the Swiss Guard, 
is forced to carry a wax-light in the processions, and 
to worship the holy Sacrament on his knees.* More- 

* Some years ago, one of the Colonels of the Swiss Guard prayed the 
present King to restore the worship formerly celebrated in one of the 
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over, it has always been so, except perhaps during the 
few years of the occupation of Naples by the FrencL 

Here surely we have the system of Catholicism 
reigning complete and intira If it be true that the 
Eoman Catholic faith is the Mother of the Fine Arts, 
they must have flourished in Naples with unequalled 
fecundity and briUiancy. The national artists wiU 
count among the first in the worid, and illustrious 
strangers will have established here a schooL 

The contrary is what has happened. Yet never was 
privileged region crowned by nature with greater rich- 
ness and splendour, nor received from God's own hand 
a more sublime and smiling beauty ; never, perhaps, 
has any country seen such splendid tributes paid her 
by the Arts of all periods and of aU nations. 

The name by which this kingdom of Naples is first 
known in history, is Magna Orecia, as if Greece her- 
self were less deserving of her name than this happy 

barracks for the benefit of the Protestants, who are very numerous in 
these four regiments. He rested his application upon the very serious 
inconvenience which it was to these soldiers to be deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of social worship. How characteristic was the King's reply ! ' ' If 
they are lost by living without worship, it is their fault, not mine, for 
they are at liberty to attend Mass ; but if they were lost for attending 
heretical worship maintained or tolerated by me, I should be responsible, 
and should be lost as well as they." 

There are at Naples, at the English and Prussian Embassies, chapels 
in which service is celebrated in English, German and French. I have 
myself preached in the latter. But there is no Protestant worship now 
in Naples in the Italian language, though many strangers of little 
education, and especially Swiss, who have been settled in the country 
for more than a generation past, know scarcely anything of any other 
language. 

b2 
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colony. To this epoch belong the admirable temples 
of Paestum, one of which especially (that attributed 
to Neptune) is a sublime creation of Hellenic genius. 
In it, power and grandeur attain the highest point, 
while accompanied with the softest grace, as if to 
leave one single impression on the soul, subdued at 
once by so much power and won by an unspeakable 
chann. It is an extraordinary result obtained by 
extreme simplicity of means. It is antique beauty, 
majestic and serene, full of manly grace and natural 
vigour. 

How can one but deplore that Catholicism should 
have pillaged these temples? It has stolen their 
colimms and marbles for its cathedral at Salerno, where 
are seen, among other ornaments far from suitable to 
the interior of a Christian temple. The Rape of Pro- 
serpine and a Bacchanalian revel These ridiculous 
and indecent incongruities and these ruinous thefts 
are the homage rendered by the Church to the arts of 
Greece. 

The Eomans in their turn reigned over this beautiful 
coimtry; and their works have met the same fate. 
The temple of Apollo at Pozzuoli has supplied the 
cathedral of Naples with bas-reUefe of exquisite taste. 
If you go down into the crypt of St. Januarius, a dark 
underground chapel in which the martyr rests, you 
will be shewn some pagan sculptures which deco- 
rate the waUs ; among them you will distinguish the 
Triumph of Vembs, drawn by her worshipers yoked to 
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her car. Wben you afterwards inquire, at Pozzuoli, 
for the temple of Apollo, you will be informed that it 
has been pillaged and destroyed. 

After the Greeks and Eomans, whose diefs dJomvre 
they knew better how \b displace than to imitate, the 
Neapolitans had very different masters, but still masters 
of high mark. It is plain that, at the time when 
Amalfi was the first sea-port of Europe, its relations 
in war and commerce with the Saracens (who often 
ravaged the coasts) had a happy influence on archi- 
tecture. The fine cloisters in the Eufolo palace at 
Eavello, and those of the monastery of the Capuchins 
at Amalfi, bear marks of Moorish taste, like some of 
the Venetian palaces. 

There is nothing so scarce, beyond the Alps, as pure 
Gothic art; — ^that northern architecture which has pro- 
duced such wonderful cathedrals in Prance, Germany 
and England. Naples, having been conquered by the 
Normans in the 12th century, and by the Counts of 
Anjou in the 13th, became possessed of perfect monu- 
ments in this style of art unknown to the rest of Italy. 
What is become of them ? Under the inspiration of 
modem Catholicism, immense pains have been taken 
and enormous sums expended to transform these Gothic 
churches into. Italian ones. The slender clusters of 
columns which rose almost to the top, have been 
enveloped in a thick coating of stucco, so as to form 
one heavy column of mock marble, with a great gilded 
capitaL The ogee curves have been turned into plain 
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circular arches. The vaulted aisles, where the bold 
and graceful mouldings of the middle ages interlaced, 
themselves, have been hidden behind a speckled ceiling 
or cold and pretentious paintings. This is not the his- 
tory of one church only, but of all in the capital and in 
the principal towns of the kingdom. I have seen only 
one exception, at the far end of the church of St Lorenzo 
at Naples, which has become too large for the needs 
of public worship. The choir, awkwardly modernized, 
is encompassed with a half-circle of polygonal chapels, 
closed to the public, which serve as store-houses for 
decorations, and where the large painted frame-work 
is kept with which altars are built up. In spite of 
this disagreeable resemblance to the side-scenes of a 
theatre, and in spite of the jWghtful whitewash with 
which everything is smeared, these lofty chapels, each 
in the form of an apse, have about them a style of 
religious grandeur. On quitting them, you have to 
re-enter the church itself, and are overtaken with a 
feeling of pity and disgust. A large circular arch, 
which separates the apse or tribune from the nave, is 
aU that remains, in the interior, of the ancient con- 
structions ; and though of a difiPerent style from the 
chapels, still makes one bitterly regret what has been 
destroyed by the evil taste of the clergy. 

In all the other Neapolitan churches, you must seek 
for some Norman tombs, or examine the bronze gates, 
and often also the large marble and mosaic pulpits, if 
you would discover traces of true art, whether in a 
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wbele work inspired by pious sentiment, or in some 
exquisite el^ance of detaiL Even these wonders of 
the past are often spoiled or overloaded with miserablie 
additions. In the cathedral is an arohiepiscopial throne, 
whose triple front, supported by columns, has often 
been quoted as a masterpiece of purest (Gothic archi- 
tecture ; never was marble lace-work more admirable 
in design or more delicate in exe6ution. The Cardinal 
Archbishops have been so insensible to its merits, that 
they have erected a heavy and maissive tribune which 
touches the top of the canopy, and seems to rest oil 
those fine carvings and to be crushing them with all 
its weight 

It cannot be denied that, at Naples, the Catholic 
Church has wilfully destroyed or disfigured all the 
finest of her own productions. So she has neither the 
actual nor the traditional of art ; and if she has had her 
own day of inspiration, it was a pi^ce of good fortune 
which she herself did not know how to appreciate As 
the sage said to the author of a female portrait (covered 
with jewels, "You have made her rich, not being able 
to make her beautiful," — ^we may say to the clergy 
respecting most of the works of art which they possess, 
" From being beautiful, you have made them rick" 

When a procession takes place at Naples or the 
towns and villages of the neighbourhood, they erect 
sumptuous altars which are almost always variations 
on one monotonous theme : a chapel of scarlet cotton 
or silk, with pediment and four columns covered with 
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the same stuff, copiously tricked out with gold ; then 
on the altar (as indeed is the case in all the churches) 
six enormous egg-shaped bouquets of veiy stiff silver 
flowers ; in the middle of these ungraceful ornaments 
is the tabernacle, and at the back a picture represent- 
ing some saint or other. I should like to know what 
Art can have to do with aU this confusion of discordant 
colours and this display of clumsy shapes. 

In short, excesZe ornament, the love of tinsel and 
the passion for gaudy colours and colossal proportions, 
have been the destruction of Catholic art The reign- 
ing taste here is that of the Jesuits. Take, for instance, 
their principal church, the New Jesus; it is not very 
large, but the pilasters which support the arches are 
quite out of proportion ; the paintings and statues are 
more gigantic and more loaded witl^ ornament than 
anywhere else ; and a Saint Philomena in wood and 
wax, dressed in splendid stuffs ornamented with mag- 
nificent embroidery and jewels, is seated on the altar 
in a glass tomb. All this seems very fine and in 
charming taste to most of the Neapolitans. 

I may be allowed here to tell, in a few words, who 
St. Philomena was. She was bom of a philological 
conjecture in 1802. There was found, in the catacomb 
of Priscilla, in Home, a skeleton under a broken stone, 
on which were distinguishable the olive-branch and 
the anchor, emblem's common to Christian tombs, and 
also two arrows and a javelin, which seemed to indi- 
cate the tomb of some martyr. These insignia were 
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accompanied by an inscription, the beginning and end 

of which were wanting : Ivmena pax tecma 

fi . No sense could be made of it ; Ivmena is 

the end of an unknown name or word, fi the begin- 
ning of another word. A cunning fellow relieved the 
embarrassment of the Eomish clergy. He wrote the 
undecipherable inscription in a circle, and thus joined 
the syllable^ to the maimed word Iwmena; and thence- 
forth the whole thing meant, "Peace to thee, Philo- 
mena!" This name, which signifies beioved, seemed 
charming ; and thus the saint was constructed whole 
and intire out of the end of one word and the begin- 
ning of another. 

On the return of Pius VII. to Eome, a Neapolitan 
prelate, who was sent to congratulate the holy father, 
received from him the body of this unknown saint 
Immediately, a priest who desired that his name should 
not be mentioned (so great was his humility), saw an 
apparition of the saint ;-she informed him that she 
had suffered martyrdom, because, having taken the 
vow of celibacy, she had refused to marry the emperor. 
These historical details seemed fuU of interest, but 
insufficient. An artist had, in turn, a vision, in which 
this amorous but cruel emperor was pointed out to him 
under the name of Diocletian. Yet there is a dispo- 
sition to relieve his memory from this posthumous 
charge; so it is supposed that the artist may have 
misunderstood, and that the person concerned was 
Diocletian's colleague, Maximilian, who, as is well 
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known, was less delicate than he, and was quite capa- 
ble of punishing with death a refusal which mortified 
him. 

Thanks to the Jesuits, this Saint Philomena suc- 
ceeded rapidly ; already she has chapels in many 
churches in Paris ; and in this way, in the 19th centoiy, 
out of some unidentified bones and a few incoherent 
syllables, has been created a Name, a Peisonaget, a 
whole Legend and a new Worship.* 

K the Bomish Church adores some saints whose 
only fault is their never having existed, she has others 
whose history is only too real At Naples I fell in 
with a martyr whose worship appears to me an outrage 
to humanity, and whose repulsive image I had already 
met with at every turn in Lombardy, Tuscany and 
Venice. 



* A skeleton taken out of the Catacombs often receives a purely una* 
ginaiy name, or eulogistic title rather, as Fedele, Clement, Probus, 
Innocent. Some years ago, a warm debate arose between a chureh 
which had long possessed the body of Si Felix, and another which had 
just received it from the Pope. The acknowledgment became inevitable, 
that in this last case Felix (happy) waa only an official name, a kind of 
generic designation, applied to an unknown body found in one of those 
Catacombs, all the bones of which are assumed to belong to saints. 

The caustic President de Brosses, a Catholic, but not a credulous one^ 
wrote thus from Rome to one of his friends : '* If the journey you made 
with me to the Catacombs of Naples had not exhausted your curiosity on 
this point, you might here behold the capital of all the Catacombs of 
Christendom ! Martyrs, confessors and virgins swarm on all sides. When 
relics are wanted in foreign countries, the Pope has but to come down 
into these Catacombs and cry out, Who is ready next to go and be a saint 
in Poland ? • Then if some well-disposed dead man is to be found, he gets 
up and walks off." (LettreSy Vol. II. p. 49, ed. Colomb.) 
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I allude to Saint Peter the Martyr, who has nothing 
in common with the Apostle ; it wotdd be a shame 
indeed to set two men so different side by sida Neither 
must he be confounded with Vermigli, one of the Italian 
Eeformers, who had him as his patron-saint, and who 
is often called, according to the custom of the time, 
by the prenomen Pierre-Martyr. At Milan, at Florence 
and in many other places, a statue of this favourite 
saint, which it is impossible to mistake for an instant, 
is seen in the public squares. He bears, as his cha- 
racteristic, the instrument of his martjnrdom, a sword ; 
which, to excite the more horror, is bent like a sabre 
or yatagan. But, instead of holding it in his hand, as 
the apostle Paul does in Catholic monuments, Peter 
carries his in his skull, in which the whole width of 
the blade is sunk, the handle projecting half a foot 
from the centre of his forehead, and the point as much 
at the back of his head : it appears, in fact, that the 
saint died in this manner, and that his murderer left 
the weapon in this frightful wound. It must be added 
that Peter was a monk of the order of Preaching Friars, 
or Dominicans; he is therefore always represented 
preaching and eagerly gesticulating, in spite of the 
great sabre by which his head is cleft He is seen 
in this attitude at the top of a column in the public 
squares of many Italian towns. He is met with also 
in a number of churches. In the church of St. John 
and St. Paul, at Venice, there is a chef dJoeuvre of 
Titian, equally admirable as a landscape and as an 
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historical scene, representing the murder of Peter. On 
the border of a thick forest, at twilight, he has been 
attacked by a half-naked assassin of fierce countenance 
and terrible attitude, who is about to give the fetal 
blow to the saint prostrate before him. Cherabs are 
descending from heaven, shewing their palm-branches 
to the martyr. But the most marvellous figure in the 
whole picture is that of a frightened monk flying pre- 
cipitately ; he is the very image of extreme fear and 
horror. 

At Milan, again, at the far end of the ancient church 
of St Eustorge, there is a chapel consecrated to St 
Peter the Martyr. There, on the principal altar, instead 
of the crucifix, is a casket carried by angels containing 
his head ; and behind the altar his body is worshiped 
in a tomb of white marble, a wonderful piece of work- 
manship by Giovanni Balducci of Pisa, enriched with 
bas-reliefs of exquisite sculpture for their date ; the 
sarcophagus is supported by admirable statues repre- 
senting the Virtues.* Bas-reliefs visibly relate the 
numerous miracles of the saint, who, more favoured 
than most others, performed wonders in his life-time, 
without waiting for martyrdom. One of these struck me 
the more because, on the outside of the same church 

* Vasari, though he stayed some time at Milan, did not know of the 
existence of this monument. From his time, travellers in general have 
only seen what he had described and praised. But, on the subject of 
the rare merits of these sculptures and the praises bestowed on them by 
good judges, Lanzi may be consulted, Storia pittorica deUa Italia, 
Vol. I. Scuol Fior. b. i. § 1. 
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of Si Eustorge, there is still to be seen a kind of stone 
pulpit projecting out at the height of a first-floor, where 
the miracle was performed One day the pious Domi- 
nican was preaching; and as the church could not 
contain his numerous audience, he mounted this pulpit ; 
but his sermon was long, and the listening crowd 
were so much inconvenienced by the heat of the sun, 
whose rays fell perpendicularly on the place, that just 
at the moment when majiy were on the point of being 
converted, they began to disperse ; whereupon the 
preacher, perceiving in the horizon an almost invisible 
cloud, commanded it to grow, to spread and to cover 
the whole sky. He was obeyed ; after which he con- 
verted his relieved audience at his leisura 

Unhappily for his memory, as also for his safety, 
this powerful preacher did not always content himseK 
with such safe and cheap oratorical means of saving 
souls. Men were often less obedient to his voice than 
clouds. We have said that he belonged to the order 
of Dominican Friars, who were commissioned to con- 
vert heretics by preaching, and when preaching did 
not succeed, by persecution (the exact characteristic 
of an authoritative Church). Everybody knows that 
this order was invested with the fearful functions of 
the Inquisition, and still exercises them to this day. 
Well, then; this saint, so popular, so celebrated, so 
widely worshiped still throughout Italy, was in reality 
one of the most fierce of the Inquisitors, shedding 
rivers of blood, and becoming the terror of town and 
country wherever, with indefatigable fanaticism, he 
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brought his demoniacal sermons, tortures and punish- 
ments. Whole families perished by his orders, and 
no one was safe from him. It was, they say, in order 
to anticipate his cruelties, that a family whom he was 
about to denounce had him assassinated on the way ; 
and the legend agrees with this tradition. He was 
killed as he passed through a wood accompanied only 
by a brother of his order, whom the assassin spared 
This is the scene represented by Titian, 

Thenceforth this monster was proclaimed a Martyr 
by the Dominicans, the familiars of the frightful tri- 
bunal of which he had been the organ, and perhaps 
also by those who had trembled before him, and who 
loved him better as a saint than as a living man. It 
was the interest of the Church that he should be canon- 
ized As an exception to the general rule, he was 
put into the rank of saints, and proposed as an object 
of worship to Catholics, from the thirteenth year after 
his death. Who can teU what bitter and deep repug- 
nance is excited in the hearts of those who have some 
notion of what he was, by seeing his altars and statues 
everywhere multiplied ! Nor is it difficult to know 
his history ; for his crimes were long related and re^ 
presented, by preachers and artists, as admirable acts 
of piety and sanctity. 

We simply ask, whether the Church of Home and 
the governments of Italy think it likely that the canon- 
ization and worship of such a martyr as this Inquisitor, 
or such a Pope as Pius V., are of a nature to soften 
ferocity of character and to inspire horror of blood ? 
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II. 

The Art of Painting at Naples — F6tes, Miracles, Votive Offerings — 
Black Virgins — The Church and Art — Capri. 

Naples, June 10^ 1856. 

I HAVE not yet spoken of Neapolitan painting. In 
this, as in sculpture and in architecture, it is not masters 
that have been wanting, but pupils. Giotto, Perugioi, 
Michel Angelo of Caravaggio, Annibale Caracci, Guido, 
Domenichino and Spagnoletto, visited Naples and 
worked there. Lanfranchi and Corenzio, who gained 
the first rank among painters at Naples, were not 
Neapolitans. The best painters that the kingdom has 
produced are Salvator Eosa and Luca Giordano ; and 
previous to them, the Zingaro (Antonio Solario). 

Giotto had decorated the church of Santa Chiara, 
but an abbess was of opinion that his frescoes made 
the building gloomy, and had the wall whitewashed. 
This holy mother was of the same mind as Moliere's 
doctors : AUtywin est disgregabivwrn, viaAs; but her love 
of whitewashed walls has occasioned an irreparable 
loss to Art. Happily, Giotto has left, besides these, 
some wonderful firescoes in the church of the Incoro- 
nata, which the damp is defacing, but which are to 
be restored. May this bold restoration not prove the 
date of their ruin { Domenichino has decorated some 
parts of San Oermaro with admirable paintings. It 
is a fact that the local painters, mortified at their 
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own extreme inferiority, wished to poison him, — ^a sure 
means of ridding themselves of a too formidable rivalry ! 
As soon as he was dead, his rivals made haste to destroy 
and re-paint the frescoes with which he had decorated 
the dome of the chapel of St Januarius called il tesoro. 
Eibeira, the real Coryphaeus of Neapolitan painting, 
better known by his foreign sobriqtbet, Lo Spoffnoletto, 
discovered a new means of venting his hatred and 
malice in the destruction of the work of Stanzioni, a 
rival far less to be dreaded. He obtained permission 
from the monks of St. Martin to clean a fresco which 
his rival had painted, and sprinkled it with a corrosive 
liquor which effaced it. Stanzioni revenged himseK 
with dignity, by refusing to restore his picture, which 
still remains a striking monument of the treachery of 
Spagnoletto. What a deplorable and shameful history 
is this of the Neapolitan school, rich in deeds of perfidy 
and revenge, abounding in presumptuous and petted 
mediocrity, poor only in genius ! When the student is 
eagerly tracing the history of the Italian schools, in the 
presence of their masterpieces, intoxicated with their 
glory and beauty, he ends with finding, like muddy dregs 
at the bottom of his cup, the works of such as Coren- 
zio, Lanfranchi and Eibeira. In the Bourbon Grallery, 
on the other hand, after having traversed a long series 
of rooms fiiU of pictures in which there is very little 
to see and still less to admire, the spectator is delighted 
to find in the final series some pictures of exquisite 
beauty, — ^but with nothing Neapolitan about them. 
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It is undeniable, that in this capital city, the Catholic 
zeal of the nation has covered two or three hundred 
churches with pictures, without having produced a 
single masteifpiece, or even a remarkable work ; the 
few that it does possess it owes to foreigners. 

I do not wish to throw all the blame on the Church. 
It is certain that elsewhere she has called for, and has 
obtained, prodigies of art There must therefore be 
other reasons for this national poverty. Perhaps the 
too delicious climate and the excessive luxuriance of 
nature may have enervated men's souls while charming 
their senses. It is very rarely that a poet or artist 
produces a fine picture face to face with what he 
depicts. It is generally necessary that the material 
presence of the object should be removed, and that the 
mind should faU back upon itself, question and recol- 
lect itself in order to reproduce, bright and powerful, 
the impression received. It is in vain to cite Byron 
as an instance of the contrary ; the exception, if real, 
no way disproves the general rule. , 

The Neapolitans are, moreover, the most fickle and 
impressible of nations. The following verses of one 
of the most illustrious of their nation have been rightly 
applied to them : 

La terra molle, e lieta, e dilettosa 
Simili a se gli habitator produce ;* 

which is much more true of the shores of the gtdf of 
Naples than of the banks of the Loire, to which this 

* This soft, joyful and delicious land produces inhabitants like itself. 

C 
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far from flattering eulogium is applied by Tasso (Oer, 
Lib, L 62). 

The ancients had discovered a charming excuse, toge- 
ther with a poetical origin, for the soft vivacity of the 
Neapolitans. A syren was said to have founded the 
city, and to have inspired its inhabitants with this 
voluptuous levity.* It was an ingenious idea to 
ascribe to the caprices of the syren Farthenope the 
singular manners and perpetual inconsistencies of this 
people, their mixture of poverty and festival, of exag- 
gerated resignation and proneness to rebellion. A 
pamphlet is well known to exist, intitled : The history 
of the twenty-seventh Eevolt deUa fidelissima dtth di 
Napoli (of the most faithful city of Naples); but this 
pamphlet is much behindhand ; the Neapolitans are 
a long way past their twenty-seventh revolt They 
are no less fidelissimi for that 

Easy, gay-hearted creatures, their religion reminds 
us of that of the Greeks, as being a perpetual festival 
Dancing, flowers, noise, glitter, lamps and fireworks, 
form part of the popular worship. It signifies little 
what saint's day it may be that gives them a pretext 
for letting off a multitude of crackers and fireworks 

* Nunc moUes nrbi rittis atque hospita Musis 
Otia, et exemptum curis gravioribus seyum 
Sirenum dedit una, suum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope (SU, Ital. xii 81.) 

(Partbenope, one of the Syrens, ga^e to tbis city, together with her 
own memorable name, voluptuous rites, and leisure favourable to the 
Muses, and days exempt from graver cares.) 
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the moment when the priest elevates the Host and 
gives the sacramental blessing. If some bungler is 
lamed in lighting his piece, such an accident will almost 
make a martyr of him ; his wound will be glorious, 
and he will boast of it far more than one of our'Keroes 
of a ball received at Constantinople or Sebastopol. 

Eveiything that lays hold of the imagination or 
attracts the eyes, is greedily sought affcet by this people. 
They are enthusiastically fond of fireworks, and crowd 
childishly round them, sure to fly screaming away at 
the first explosion. The rich display of the churches 
excites their respect. There are thirty-seven silver 
statues in the treasure of St. Januarius ; it is true that 
these statues, which are of half-length, colossal and 
distorted, are in wretched taste ; but What does that 
signify? They are of silver, and all their accompani- 
ments are gilt; St; Januarius must be a very holy 
saint, since he is so rich ! 

As for miracles, a people like this is tlot satisfied 
with hearing them related ot admiring them in pictures, 
but must see them with their own eyes. They are 
made into so many plays, and vehemently acted with 
every appearance of re&lity. If St. Januarius keeps 
the people waiting for the liquefaction of his blood, it 
is well known what names his venerable kinswomen* 
call him ("good-for-nothing," "cheat"), and what a 

• There is in Naples a certain number of women who assume (why, 
I do not know) the title of hinstoomen of. the saint, and who apostrophise 
his saintship with extreme familiarity when the miracle does not go off 
as fast as they like. 

c2 
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deluge of invectives they pour upon him ; while ready 
to bless him a thousand times, as soon as he shall have 
obeyed them. This form of miracle is endemic in the 
kingdom of Naples. St. Fantaleon at Savello, and St 
Matthew the Evangelist at Salerno, perform the same, 
and complain that their glory is not recognized, but that 
St. Januarius of Naples alone is renowned ; and there 
are many other imitators, doubtless, that I am not ac- 
quainted with. Lalande, indeed, relates (in his Voytige 
en Italie) that the same wonder has long been exhibited 
in the churches of S. Giovanni-a-Carbonara> S. Ste&no, 
S. Vito and S. Patrick. As Addison ingeniously remarks^ 
this peculiarity of the country dates from fiar back; 
there is, if not an identity, at least a striking analogy 
between the miracle of St Januarius and that so merrily 
ridiculed by Horace, Virgil, Mecsenas and their lively 
travelling companions at Gnatia (now Torre d'Egnje^zia), 
near Brundusium. "The people of this city (says 
Horace) gave us occasion for laughter and joke, by 
trying to persuade us that at the threshold of the tem- 
ple ike incense becomes liquefied without the use offi,re! 
Some Jew may be found to believe it ; not 1."* Thus 
it appears that, even from heathen antiquity, the art of 
melting a solid substance without fire was considered 
miraculous in this country, and was practised as such 
by the priests. The cathedral of Naples must have 



* * * 



Dedit risnsque jocosque 
Dum, flammft sine, thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persoadere cupit. Credat Judseus apella ! 
Non ego. (Hor. Sat. i v. line 98.) 
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inherited the secret, together with the Greek sculptures 
of the Confession, or subterranean chapel of the samt, 
and with the baptismal font, which is an antique vase 
of basalt or other black stone, ornamented with the 
attributes of the worship of Bacchus. It is not sur- 
prising that, after so many centuries, they should per- 
sist in the same practice stUL It must be confessed 
that it is difficult to introduce variety into these visible 
miracles when periodically performed ; but the one 
now mentioned has at leit the merit of being very 
simple of execution. The Eev. Dr. Gumming per- 
formed it four years ago in the Town Hall at Birming- 
ham, in the presence of 4000 persons.* The apostle 
St. Andrew of Amalfi performs a continual miracle of 
a stm more simple IdnA His body distils aii inex- 
haustible supply of manna, which cures many diseases. 

* Since my retuni, a Parisian journalist havinj; dedared that lie be- 
lieved in the miracle of St. Jannarins because he had seen it, M. Tludle 
Delord published, in the Siicle, an infallible receipt for the performance 
of the miracle ; and shortly afterwards, the same process was put to the 
proof with intire success at Valenciennes before two hundred spectators. 
In the present state of chemical science, nothing is easier; there are 
yarious methods of obtaining the same result. See Le Lien of Jan. 26, 
1852, and Oct. 25, 1856. 

These attempts are not new. Lahmde ( F. en It,, 2nd ed. , YoL YII. ) 
relates that the Prince of San Severo, who made many experiments in 
chemistry and physical philosophy, had constructed a reliquary or oeten- 
soir and two phials like those of the treasure of St. Januarius. He put 
in them a solid amalgam of mercury and gold, which liquefied on shaking 
the vessel and so bringing it in contact with some pure mercury concealed 
in the rim. But a Gtennan Bo/oa/nt at Berlin had previously pointed out 
a simpler process, in which the mere admission of air into the vessel was 
enough to liquefy a solid compound. (Johann Hubner, in his Unvoenol 
Oeogra^y, Vol. II. p. 495.) 
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Accordingly, Tasso calls St Andrew, 72 Ditfo che di 
manna Amalfi instiUa, But St Matthew is not satia* 
fied with liquefying his own blood ; he knows how 
to protect it also. Once, when the Turks attacked 
Salerno for the purpose of getting possession of his 
relics, the saint, who did not choose to let them take 
him (so say the Ciceroni with a sneering air of tiiiunph), 
sank the whole fleet of the infidels. The fact is well 
authenticated, for it is painted on one of the arches of 
the crypt where the evangelist is buried; and this 
fresco (a wretched thing too) has been the delight of 
Salerno for several centuries past The Turks got no 
more than they deserved ; what had they to do with 
the relics of a saint? — ^the unbelievers ! After all, it 
is possible that they cared for the shrine yet more 
than for the relics ; — but the popular opinion is dif- 
ferent 

The passion of the Neapolitan people for the marvel- 
lous is beyond all conception. We must understand 
that with them, if there are two explanations of the 
same fact, the one natural, the other miraculous, the 
latter seems far the more credibla Thus if a slab of 
marble, on the spot where Conradin perished, is often 
wet, it is not through being hi a low and hollow place, 
but because Heaven protests in this manner against the 
imdeserved death of the young prince. Lalande relate^ 
another truly characteristic fact The people have a 
profound veneration for the institution of Monte Sagro.* 

* The pavming establishment conducted by the GoTemment. 
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If a poor beggar gets his woollen cloak back from this 
holy establishment, cleansed of the various insects 
which inhabited it, you must not suppose he will 
ascribe the fact to the care employed in cleaning and 
preserving it (he has no idea of such things); he 
chooses rather to persuade himself that a perpetual 
miracle preserves from vermin aU articles deposited 
in pawn. (Voyage en Itaiie, VoL VIL p. 51, 2nd 
edit.) 

At Monte Vergine there is a convent and a celebrated 
shrine, where, among other reUcs, are preserved those 
of the Three Hebrew Youths in the Fwmace. As every 
one is required to come hither fasting, the Virgin is 
seriously offended if any one eats flesh meat, or even 
brings it into this place of abstinence ; and she never 
fails to shew her anger by peals of thunder which serve 
at once as a notice and a threat The Abbe de Vougny 
relates that, on the 30th Oct., 1730, while the Viceroy 
of Naples was visiting this holy place, it thundered. 
Immediately those present were seized with deep 
terror; and every one felt impelled to examine his 
conscience and his pockets. It turned out that, among 
the numerous suite of the Viceroy, there was a man 
who, quite unintentionally, had about him some re- 
mains of provisions, including some scraps of meat 
He was in great danger of being massacred. . 

For some years past, the talk at Naples has been 
about miracles performed by the mortal remains of 
Queen Maria Christina, the first wife of the reigning 
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king * It is under consideration whether she shall 
be canonized or not It woidd be a clever stroke of 
dynastic policy. The heir to the throne is already 
dear to part of the population as being the son of ike 
Saint Can the court of Home refuse a favour so 
useful and inexpensive, on behalf of her old host at 
Gaeta? 

Under the name of miracles, you are shewn, in all 
the churches here, innumerable votive-offerings. This 
practice, which is observed in all Catholic countries 
after some danger or disease from which the ofifeier 
has been rescued, consists in offering to the saint who 
is believed to have been the author of his deliverance, 
either a picture representing the fact, or a wax image 
of the cured limb ; or, if a birth is the subject of grati- 
tude, a little wax image of a child. What makes this 
custom the more curious here is, that in the Neapolitan 
museum there are a considerable number of exactly 
similar votive-offerings, which were presented by the 
Pagans to their idols ;"f" nor does your guide fail to 
point out to you this resemblance, with the same 
naive pleasure with which M. Gondon (of the Univers) 
congratulates himself on finding that, in all the shops 

* M. Gondon announces the &ct with exultation. He gives frank and 
artless details of the opening of the Queen's coffin a year after her death, 
and of the sweet perfume which exhaled from it, a pledge of the hen^iU 
which she will bestow. Well ; M. Gondon himself relates that a kind of 
embalming had been performed. (De VEtcU des Choaes d Naples et en 
Italie, Lettres & Geoi^ge Bowyer, Esq., M.P., i>ar Jules GK>ndon. 1855. 
Paris et Londres.) 

t I haye seen several of them also in the British Museum. 
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here, a Madonna or » Saint is placed behind a lighted 
lamp, exactly as the Eomans used to place their Lares.* 
There is the same precedent for their processions, their 
Instral water, their wax-tapers, &c. ; all this pi^ganism 
adopted by Eome, is complacently pointed out to you 
at Pompeii, in the Museum, &c., without any one 
seeming to imagine that there can be anything objec- 
tionable in it. If a sarcophagus adorned with idola- 
trous rites or unchaste bas-reliefs has become the tomb 
of a Cardinal or an Archbishop, it is pointed out to 
you with exidtation ; and people say their prayers before 
a Bacchus, a Venus, a Satyr, or something worse still, 
just as was done before the birth of Jesus Christ It 
is true, they no longer believe in the infamous deities 
whose images they have carried into the Church ; but 
neither have they kept the lively sense of the Beautiful 
which used to animate the worshipers. 

An odd Italian fancy much cherished by the Nea- 
politans is the worship of Black Virgins. 

This very ancient superstition is, to confess the 
truth, only an exaggeration of a correct idea. The 
European complexion of EaphaeFs beautiful Virgins, 
is more agreeable, no doubt, but historically less pro- 
bable, it being natural to suppose that Mary was rather 
dark, as is the case with the women of Palestine in 
general Accordingly, this colour has always been 

* ' ' These are domestic shrines erected in honour of the guardian saints 
who have supplied, in the Christian family, the place of those gods whom 
the ancients worshipecf at their hearth." (De VEtat des Choset, &c.) 
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given, as a stamp of authenticity, to the innumerable 
Madonnas ascribed to Saint Luke : even if one of these 
strange and often very ancient paintings is become 
darker through the effect of time, this fault is religiously 
imitated as an excellence of the original picture and 
a proof of its fidelity. Tradition and legend have, as 
usual, aided this popular prepossession. In the 14th 
century, the monk Nicephorus Callistus gave, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, a description of Mary's person, 
and guaranteed its correctness on the authority of Epi- 
phanius. There we read that the Virgin's complexion 
was wheaiHX>loured; a comparison which is found also 
in reference to Jesus Christ, in a forged letter to the 
Senate in the name of an imaginary Publius Lentnlus, 
Procurator of Judea. Finally, it has been discovered in 
the Old Testament, that the mother of the Saviour was 
brown ; and this by a very simple process ; namely, by 
applying to Mary the words of the Bride in Solomon's 
Song: "I am black, but comely, ye daughters of 
Jerusalem ; as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of 
Solomon ;" which expression suggests the very deep 
colour of that camel-hair cloth of which tents are 
made in the East, and for which, in later times, Cilicia 
gained a proverbial celebrity. Whether the Italian 
people are acquainted or not with these good reasons, 
professedly historical, they hold fair Virgins in little 
estimation, and doubt their being true likenesses. 
But at Naples they do not stop there : the blacker a 
Madonna is, the more she is venerated : so you often 
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see images as black as negresses, on those frail erections 
of gilded trellis garlanded with lemons, oranges and 
leaves, which serve as shops, in the open air, for the 
picturesque dealers in water and snow (acquaiuoli). 
One of the strangest figures of this kind is found in 
the parish church of a popular quarter of the city, 
Sarda-Mariordi-PortarNuovcL It is loaded with rich 
silk garments, stretched flat upon the wall; above 
these draperies and under an enormous crown, shining 
aU over with gold and jewels, there projects fix)m the 
wall, in fiill relief, an absolutely black head ; it is the 
Virgin's. A few inches lower, exactly beneath the 
first head, under a no less sparkling crown, stands 
out another head equally black, — ^that of the Infant 
Jesus. This is as hideous as it is absurd ; more stiff 
and hard than a Byzantine image; but the people 
have aU the more faith in it Weak minds are caught 
and amused by anything monstroua 

We need not ask what well-informed Neapolitans 
think of all this. Eeligion, with them, forms a part of 
the structure, of government ; they submit to it, just 
as they do to all the rest, and with the same feelings. 
But it is not our province to enter on this subject* 

* On the morality and humanity of this 6h>veniment, the reader may 
consult the Letters of Mr. Gladstone to Lord Aberdeen, and a very inte- 
resting pamphlet intitled, Cwrh Poerio cmd Ihe Neapolitan Police: The 
Defence of that Noblema/n on his Trial brfore the Gramd Cov/rt of Naples 
in 1851, vM, Extracts from a Manwd of Private Instructions to the 
Police^ issued by the King of Naples. London — Ha/tchard, 1851. 
To well-informed readers, M. GK>ndon's apology on behalf of that GK)yem- 
ment would suffice to oondeinn it. (See the work aboTe cited.) 
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The complaint I have to moke against Ke: 
(Jatholicitun is, that it should lend itself on all P' 
til the service of such gross credulity, by allyi 
flagwiy with this false, puerile and corrupt ta- 
iiriagination of this people, so ready to be 1 
ca]itiv(i, thdr impatient and uniefiecting lev 
ubwjlntti indifference to the true and the bean 
tliitir vulgar passion for glitter, have been ] 
and favoured by the clergy with all tli 
Thdniby Art has been destroyed under the 
of luxiiiy ; — a just and natural retributio] 
lifsavy t() be borne by a Church which calls 
triother and impirer of the Fine Arts, and 
Hii<M»!Rded in making the world believe tha' 
tliew! nolilo titles. We deny her claim. ' 
ilifi ('utholic Olmrch can pretend to one 
tlieni was a period, glorious for hei, when 
tlui ]>iety and thought of all men. Then ] 
tlidu (.liotto and Angelico da Hesole ] 
Muirod inasterpieces ; then were ezciQifii 
KntvA hoavenwatda, of architectme inor< 
nccordiog to the time and coontiy, but 
f(unuiue burst of derotioii, mixed oo^dou 
urrura, but not destitate of ubob^ noi- 
dimi. When, 
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that, by the intoxication of absolute power and by 
the enchantments of the ancient syren, one who was 
master of the world was thrown into the extremest 
aberrations of low ferocity. At Naples, everything 
seems to say that God is great, but that man, when 
he degrades himself, may fall below the brute ; and 
that he has infinite need to seek strength in Him who 
alone possesses it and who refuses it to nona In 
this island of Capri, so poetical and so smiling, the 
heart swells with horror and disgust at reminiscences 
too real, which seemed elsewhere no more than a foul 
and bloody dream ; and one has need recal to mind 
that the reign of Tiberius was the epoch in which 
Jesus Christ lived and died, the era of regeneration 
and salvation. 
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Lone mother of dead empires." Btboh. 



I. 

Modem Art — The Pantheon. 

KoKB, June 15, 1856. 

Human nature has few privileges so rich and noble 
as the faculty of admiration, — that is, the facidty of 
enjoying what is beautiful Nothing of the kind 
exists in inferior beings. The beasts merely covet 
their prey ; and their brutal greediness has no resem- 
blance to admiration. So that the ancients, who de- 
fined man as the animal that laughs, might have 
called him the animal that admires ; for these opposite 
faculties belong to none but him, and mark, as we 
i^^y s^y> the two extremes of that long series of im- 
pressions which the human mind is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

The education of childhood, and that seK-education 
which ought to be pursued through life, would fail of 
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their purpose if they did not develope in us this 
faculty of admiration. It is needed in Art, in Morals 
and in Eeligion. It is therefore a duty to ourselves 
to conquer every obstacle that would prevent us from 
comprehending and feeling the Beautiful, wherever 
found. Huguenot as I am in heart and conviction, I 
should be ashamed of myself and should expect my 
Church to be ashamed of me, if I hesitated a single 
instant to acknowledge aU that is beautiful in the 
Church of Rome ; and it was with this feeling that I 
surveyed the city of the Csesars and the Popes, full to 
overflowing of the monuments of their double sove- 
reignty over the world. 

As for Catholic Rome, my first impression was that 
of deep disappointment. The view of the dome of St. 
Peter's, however, as seen from the heights of the Aure- 
lian way, had charmed me. I was in expectation of 
that moment I was recalling to mind how Michel 
Angelo, when he had undertaken to build the church, 
was troubled at the greatness of his enterprize, and, 
fUK^ording to his strange habit of apostrophizing the 
works of art which he admired, said to the dome of 
Santa-Maria del Fiore at Florence : " like thee, I do 
not wish to make it ; better, I cannot make it" The 
septuagenarian master depreciated his own genius ; he 
did not copy Brunelleschi, but he did still better. At 
the sight of this immense dome rising so high, so light 
and majestic, you feel it to be symbolical of prayer, 
the powerful and calm emotion of a soul darting up 
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fix)m below towards God, penetrated with great and 
serious thoughts. Eightly should a religious capital 
announce itself thus from afar. 

But, once entered into Eome, you are seized with a 
painftd sense of disappointment The false taste which 
dogged me at Naples, and which, in my simplicity, I 
hoped to leave behind me there, reigns absolute here, 
with less frivolity, but in a still more distressing style, 
because the artist seems often to have been searching 
for something that he has miserably missed. Eome 
is full of statues which date from Bernini and his 
schooL The clothes and hair are twisted and blown 
about in aU directions, as if the person represented 
were on the open sea in a tempest and exposed to the 
violence of all the winds let loose at once. As for 
attitudes, it seems as if the sculptor had chosen for 
his models some melodramatic actors or bad singers 
maJring declamatory gestures or assuming theatrical 
postures, because they do not ki^ow what to do with 
their persons during the symphony. This is the more 
distressing to see, as these revolting statues are of 
colossal proportions.* With what a succession of 

* The most shameful thing of this sort that I have seen is the chapel 
of Saint Theresa in the church of Santa-Maria deUa Vittoria. Bernini 
hae represented the Saint as swooning in a sort of ecstacy, at the moment 
when an angel, who in reality is only a cvpid, comes and touches Theresa's 
heart with a gilded arrow. The abandoned attitude of the whole body 
and the ecstacy which animates the fainting features of the Saint, sug- 
gest &r too plainly a languor and intoxication of a grossly sensual kind. 
Indeed the whole work is strikingly indecent. It is meant to represent 
the devotion of St. Theresa, and not her death, as is sometimes sup- 

D 
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inappropriate, chubby, snub-nosed angels, legs and 
arms in air, is the bridge Saint-Angelo adorned ! What 
would the Emperor Hadrian, who built this bridge, 
think of it, though he only saw Art in its decline ? 
He would speak of it as Louis XIV. did of the pea- 
sants of Teniers, and with more reason. In the 
Basilica of St John Lateran, the mother and head 
of aU the churches of the dty and the world, there 
is a long series of colossal figures representing the 
Apostles, and these figures are scarcely better than 
those on the bridge. At St. Peter's it is still worse ; 
for here are a number of statues of the same sort, and 
sixteen feet in height ! Do we say then that no good 
modem statues are to be found in Home ? There are 
some ; but in the proportion of one, perhaps, to five 
hundred; and among those five hundred must be 
counted four hundred at least not only poor, but even 
wretched. 

Nothing can be more disagreeable to the eye than 
to see at the tops of buildings a row of these demoni- 
acal figures standing put on the deep azure of the sky, 
waving their great arms right and left; the heavy 
instruments of their martyrdom, which they carry no 
one knows how or even lift above their heads, often 
giving them the appearance of mountebanks suddenly 
petrified at. the moment when they were tossing on 

poeed. But never has monument more richly deserved Beyle's reproach 
against certain modem tomhs, which appeared to him as ' ^ the most cruel 
libel agaiost the deceased whom it was meant to honour." 
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their tressela And what do these unworthy images 
represent? The most sacred personages, and even 
Divine beings. 

Ton come to the comer of a square ; and all at once 
you see above your head the long legs of some angel 
or other, in stucco, marble or plaster, who has been 
hooked up there, in a violent and impossible posture, 
to hold a smoky Virgin on his fingers' ends ; the whole 
under an enormous peaked canopy designed to pre- 
serve from dust this miserable attempt at a chef 
dcBuvre, As I have only to do at present with the 
religious art inspired by Catholicism, I say nothing 
about the grotesque seardeities of the Piazza Navona^ 
which surround an obelisk placed on a mountain of 
locks, of open stone-work^ forty feet high. It is the 
union of the monstrous and the ridiculous. 

Woe to this mongrel and tortured taste when it has 
the audacity, so common here, to obtrude itseK into 
the tasteful presence of antique remains ! Ancient art 
cannot indeed pretend to be always irreproachable in all 
its works ; but they are almost always distinguished by 
a simplicity, compared with which the cluttered pomp 
of the Catholic artists appears profoundly wretched. 
What solemnity, what grandeur, what striking reality, 
is there in the monuments of the history of Rome and 
in the recollections they inspire! I was desirous, 
before doing anything else, to run over the city at 
hazard for two whole days ; and how often did I stop, 
struck with surprise and reverence, on meetiiig, in the 

d2 
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midst of modem streets, the temples of Mars the 
Avenger, of Vesta, of Fortuna Virilis, the Forum of 
Trajan, the Tomb of Bibnlns, the Four-faced Janus, 
and many other eloquent proofs of Eoman power. 
What recollections, what ruins crowded on me, in that 
cattle market which was once the Forum, and in that 
amphitheatre of the Flavii so unworthily dismantled 
by the nephews of the Popes !* 

But I confess that, at first sight, I was not so much 
moved either by the august remains of the Forum or 
by the majestic ruins of the Coliseum, as by another 
monument, which still remains complete and unin- 
jured, as if in this instance time had arrested his 
flight, not daring to lay a sacrilegious hand upon it 

What a wonderful structure is the Pantheon of 
Agrippa ! The portico is beyond praise ; and the 
Eotundo itself, with its exquisite proportions and the 
severe harmony of the whole design, produces the 
deepest impression. This building can never have 
been intended, as is alleged, to contain all the gods ; 
it was a temple to Jupiter the Avenger ; and many of 
the learned have been of opinion that, in the first in- 

* On the subject of all these montiinents, consult ** VHistoire Bo- 
mmne d Borne, " published by M. Ampdre in the lievibe des Deux Mondes. 
Tou will not find him infallible, a quality which nowhere exists (not 
eTen here); but you will find in his book knowledge at once patiently 
and passionately pursued ; you will find the sagacity of a practised and 
learned antiquary, the charm of lively and pictorial expression, and 
those elevated thoughts and feelings which are necessary to make one 
love, as they deserve, those who were the glory of Eome, or duly hate 
those who have enslaved and dishonoured her. 
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stance at least, and before the portico was added, it 
was a "bath-room, others having been found built on 
the same plan. However this might be, the outside 
was cased with marble and the interior fitted with 
bronze ornaments, which have all disappeared except 
the circle surrounding the one central opening by 
which the temple is lighted. The tiles covering the 
roof and also the rafters supporting it, at least those 
under the portico, were of bronze. The doors and the 
brazen pilasters on which they are himg, and also a 
trellis of the same metal surmounting them, still exist. 
In 657, the Emperor Constantino III., grandson of 
Heraclius, pillaged this temple and carried oflF to Syra- 
cuse part of these bronze ornaments. Nearly a thou- 
sand years later, a Pope continued these Vandal doings. 
Urban VIII. robbed the Pantheon of 456,250 pounds 
weight of metal, of which 9374 pounds were nails. 
Can it be believed that the Pope boasted of what he 
had done, in an inscription engraved in marble and 
fixed under the portico! I copied it word for word : 

VBBANUS Vni. PONT. MAX. 
VBTUSTAS . AHBNiBI . LAOUNARIS . 

RELIQUIAB . 

IH . VATI0ANA8 . COLUMNAS . ET . 

BSLLIOA . TOBMBBTA . OONFLAVIT . 

UT . DBOORA . INUTILIA . 

ET . IPSiB . PROPB . FAMiB . lOKOTA . 

FIERBNT . IH . VATICANO . TEMPLO . 

APOSTOLICI . SEPULCHRI . ORNAMBNTA . 

IN . HADBIANA . AROB . 

INSTRUMBNTA . PUBLIOiB . 

SBCUBITATIS . 

ANNO DOMINI MDCXXXIII. PONTIF. IZ. 
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« Pope Urban VIII, recast tiie ancient remiuns of the brazen roof into 
columns for the Vatican and into guns ; in order that decorations which 
were useless and almost unknown even to fame might ornament the tomb 
of the Apostles in the Church of the Vatican, and be instruments of public 
defence in the dtadel of Hadrian." 

It must be confessed that Urban VIII. fully deserved 
the truculent pamphlets of Ferrante Palavicino* and 
Pasquin's famous pun — " Quod non fecerunt barbari, 
fecSre Barberini: What the barbarians leffc undone, 
the Barbeiiiii have done."i* 

Another inscription — ^worthy pendent to the fore- 
going — extols Urban, not, as above, for what he has 
taken away, but for what he has added to the Pan- 
theon ; namely, two dwarfish towers which disgrace 
the magnificent portico of Agrippa. Pius IX., whose 
care for art cleared the Pantheon from the shops which 
crowded round it, ought at the same time to have 
executed justice upon these hideous beU-towers of his 
predecessor. 

Much more would still remain to be done. In this 
glorious Pantheon, Catholicism is paltry. But it too 
has its own grandeur of another sort, which may be 
admired in the Basilica of St. Peter. Antiquity ought 
to be left mistress of her own ground It is true that 
in the year 607, Boniface IV., by converting the Pan- 

* On this terrible antagonist of Pope Urban, his bold pamphlet, The 
Celestial Divorce, and the long-continued treachery which ended in his 
being beheaded, see the lAen^ 1852, pp. 418 and 458. 

+ It is extraordinary how, after being so often mutilated, the Pan- 
theon still produces the effect of an admirably finished work. Byron has 
expressed the paradox with great truth in two words : Despoiled, yet 
perfect. 
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tbeon into the church of St. Mary of Martyrs, saved 
the building from destruction, at a time when Catho- 
lics were demolishing the Pagan temples as a work of 
piety. It is even said that this Pope had twenty-eight 
cart-loads of martyrs' bones brought into the new 
church. 

I should like to see all these relics deposited else- 
where. I would not hesitate to banish from the temple 
of Agrippa a large many-coloured crucifix of wax or 
painted wood, having about the loins a crimson silk 
garment fringed with gold. 

I would also dismiss a multitude of ears and eyes, 
arms and legs, which hang as voUve-offerir^s around 
the altars. I do not forget that such things must have 
been found round these same JEdicvlce, from the days 
when Jupiter was worshiped there, with Mars and 
Venus ; but we must not copy antiquity in everything : 
" C est par les beaux cotes qu il ltd faut ressembler" 
("It is on the side of beauty that we must resemble 
her") ; not by retaining her superstitions while un- 
faithful to her severe and pure taste. 

I would leave in the Rotwada a single modem statue, 
a marble Virgin, the Madonna del Sasso. 1 should 
indeed divest her of her coral necklace and frightful 
blue bracelets, or chaplets. I should also take away 
from the child in her arms the absurd white petticoat, 
striped with gold or silver, in which it is disguised ; 
and from both figures their enormous metal crowns 
resembling confectioners' moulds. All this has nothing 
to do with art, but is contrary to it 
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Behind this statue, in an ancient sarcophagus fixed 
in the wall, are the mortal remains of him by whose 
order this statue was produced by one of his favourite 
pupils. The Madonna dd Sasso marks the tomb of 
the most perfect of all modem artists, EaphaeL* This 
great painter is here surrounded by the tombs of seve- 
ral of his best pupils. What poetry, what glory, what 
reminiscences are imited on this spot ; and how well 
did that fine genius know how to choose a burial-place 
worthy of him 1 But, in the name of Eaphael, if not 
in the name of Agrippa, let these wretched, grey- 
painted, card-board figures, this tinsel, these silk rags, 
and gold lace, and all this play-house furniture, dis- 
appear from these venerable precincts ! If the inte- 
rests of Catholicism and art are here incompatible, 
certainly art, history and antiquity ought to prevail 
in the Pantheon of Agrippa Happy were it if this 
incompatibility struck us nowhere else ! 

In my next letter, I shall say a few words about 
Baphael and his chefs cCosuvre. 

* I cannot possibly rank Michael Angelo above him. Michael Angelo 
has the impetuosity of the torrent tearing a passage for itself by main 
force. Art, as practised by him, is a necessary, irresistible, sublime 
revolt against the stif^ unnatural works of the middle ages ; but it is a 
violent and sometimes an exaggerated revolt. With Kaphael, Art has 
arrived at that dignity and sobriety, that perfect grace and calm life 
and power, which imply progress achieved. In him I see with admira- 
tion the man and the artist who has arrived at the tranquil and majestic 
'exercise of some of the most marvellous faculties that genius can receive 
from above. This is the impression left upon the soul by such works as 
the TranitfigvroUion, or the Sibyls of Santa-Maria deUa Pace. 
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The Transfigaration, by BaphaeL 

Bomb, June 20, 1856. 

Hebe is Art in all her creative power ! Here is 
Beligion, sublime and consolatory ; — a gift to man, to 
bless him ; a power over him, to raise him ! If there 
ia a man in the world who can look at this, the most 
perfect existing picture, for ten minutes without emo- 
tion, that man is more to be pitied than if he were 
blind ; for he has not only eyes that see not, but a 
heart that does not feeL 

It is curious to recal the origin of this masterpiece, 
which perhaps has never been equalled either by the 
ancients or the modems. Baphael had reached his pre- 
cocious maturity. He was in great repute, very rich, and 
in high favour at the Papal court Leo X., it is said, 
thought of making him a Cardinal; and if the CoUege 
of Cardinals missed this honour, the reason was not in 
the infamous morals of the great artist, for at all events 
they were better than those of many a prince of the 
Church at that day ; prejudice alone, or death, pre- 
vented the realization of the Pontiffs scheme. When 
Baphael issued from his palace (now the palace of 
converted heretics) to attend in state upon the Pope, 
his fifty pupils, all or most of them older than himself, 
walked in procession in honour of their incompar8|,ble 
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young master. Still he had many enemies; and it 
was said of him, as always is said in such a case, that 
his genius was declining prematurely. It is true that, 
overwhelmed with his enormous works for the Vatican 
and other works besides, he had been under the neces- 
sity of using the help of his pupils with increasing fre- 
quency ; the admirable sketches which he traced with 
unheard-of accuracy, grace and readiness, were too 
often painted by others. His fame consequently suf- 
fered for a while. He knew it, and felt the goad, as 
it would have been felt by that other young man of 
genius, Alexander, to whom I should compare him, 
were it not that I think a prince of the human intel- 
lect like Eaphael far too superior to those scourges of 
the world, those great destroyers, who are wrongly re- 
garded as the first of men. 

Eaphael determined to achieve a masterpiece ; he 
did it, and died ; whether it be that the joint effect of 
his shameful irregularities and indefatigable toil had 
exhausted him, or that he sank under one of those 
violent fevers which are engendered by this fiery cli- 
mate, and sometimes break down the strongest consti- 
tutions. It is well known how the body was exposed 
to public view, and how above the funeral couch the 
picture of the Transfiguration was hung, which he 
had not been spared to finish. 

What a marvellous exercise of will and imagination 
to create such a work ; not through being favoured 
with a chance inspiration (which is believed in by 
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those artists especially whom chance seldom does 
inspire), but simply because a man has resolved to do 
better than ever before ! It appears that the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne gave orders for a picture for the 
grand altar of his cathedral, the subject prescribed 
being the Transfiguration. At this lofty theme the 
genius of the great painter kindles ; he works, he medi- 
tates, he tries his strength; and when he dies, the 
very day of completing his thirty-seventh year, he 
leaves to the world its masterpiece of painting. 

I leave to artists the duty of praising the exquisite 
purity of design, the truth and beauty of colouring, 
the power of composition, the extreme skill with which 
the figures are contrasted, the variety of their attitudes, 
and Te just and chaxa^teristic egression given to 
each individually. It is impossible not to be amazed 
at merits so rare in themselves and still more rarely 
combined. But the manner in which the subject has 
been conceived and presented, makes me dweU upon 
it whether I will or no.* 

If we would realize the scene as beheld by the great 
soul of Eaphael, it seems to me that we must begin 

* I am about to describe what everybody knows at least through 
copies more or less faithful. But I believe no apology is required. 
Those who have seen the original will be delighted to recal it to memory. 
Besides, there is this evil in every copy of a work of art, that it becomes 
substituted for the recollection of the original, whereas a written de- 
scription calls it up and revives it. As to those who have seen nothing 
but engravings or copies, even of the best class, they have not expe- 
rienced the deep emotion excited by the original. I should wish to give 
some idea of it to these latter, and to recal it to the minds of the others. 
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with studying the epileptic figure as our starting-point. 
It is a boy of twelve or thirteen years old. The fit, or 
if you choose to say so the demon, has seized him. 
The patient is throwing himself back ; his arms and 
open fingers stretch themselves out with diflficulty; 
his mouth is convulsively open ; his eyes (as happens 
in these fits) seem unnaturally turned upwards and 
sideways ; in an instant, the pupil will be invisible ; 
a moment more, and the mouth will be covered with 
foam ; but the artist, faithfal to the true laws of art 
and to the example of the ancients, has suggested 
everything powerfully without depicting anjrthing hor- 
ribla A vulgar painter would have spread out the 
stiff arms of the epileptic right and left, thus giving 
him too much space and prominence, and throwing 
into the picture too much of the physically horrible. 
The real artist would not have it so. The right arm 
of the sufferer is raised in pain, while the other is 
twisted and pointed downwards under stress of the 
same suffering; in this way the attitude is no less 
decided ; the two hands are as much separated as they 
could be ; yet the whole of this image of bodily pain 
is arranged in one line and occupies the least possible 
spaca 

The representation of mental anguish is yet more 
touching. There stands the father, behind his son, 
beseeching the apostles with an unspeakable bitterness 
of despair and ardour of intreaty. He seems to be 
crying out : " What I told you, you see only too well ! 
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Is it possible that you should leave him to suffer thus ? 
Will you not save my sonT Still it is a manly grief 
that moves this father. He does not weep as a woman 
would. His lips are compressed ; the struggle between 
the strong will of the man and the extreme affliction 
of the father has in it something noble and hearfc- 
lending. The painter fills you with the same feeling 
that is distracting this father ; his son wDl surely be 
saved ; this miracle, impossible as it seems, must be 
performed. You wish it as much as he. 

But this is not all To interest you in another way, 
less tragic but not less tender, in the cure so earnestly 
intreated, the great poet has here introduced two per- 
sonages of his own creation. An intrinsic difficulty of 
his theme was its uniformity. His subject, in its two 
departments together, gave him nothing to paint but 
men, aU of ripe age except the young demoniac. This 
plan if followed to the letter, this assemblage of fifteen 
figures, aU men except one boy in a convulsion fit, 
would have been too uniform and harsL To render 
the scene still more touching, the author has repre- 
sented this great affliction as a family trial ; but the 
family is without a mother ; for it would have been a 
mistake to place by the side of the father in the his- 
tory, the contrast of a distress as poignant as his own 
or even more so ; it would have been to displace the 
leading interest and do violence to the Gospel narra- 
tiva Eaphael therefore has confined himself to ima- 
gining that the demoniac child (like Lazarus whom 
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Christ raised) had two sisters. These are the only 
women who appear in the picture ; and these two 
chaste young girls, intirely occupied with the sufferings 
of their brother, are sisters, and sisters only, to painter 
and spectator as well as to the demoniac. They are 
exceedingly beautiful, but of that grave beauty which 
does not distract attention from the subject of the 
picture. Many even eminent artists fall into a mistake 
in not being able to paint a yonng girl without giving 
her a prominence and style of beauty which do not at 
aU agree with the leading idea of their work. Figures 
of this kind are almost always episodical in scriptural 
pictures ; often they are even misplaced. Eaphael is 
quite above these vulgar arts of success ; and his style, 
in the commanding work which we are now consider- 
ing, preserves throughout a pure and elevated gravity. 
While the father of the family, though suppliant, 
stands erect, the two sisters kneel before the apostles ; 
one of them, half hidden by the demoniac, is bending 
towards those whom she implores; she has all the 
grace and timid deUcacy of a young girL The second, 
who seems the elder of the two, has her back to the 
spectator, being on her knees, in the foreground ; her 
more marked features, her more dignified attitude, her 
energetic and animated gesture, belong to quite a dif- 
ferent type from that of the younger. She too implores ; 
but there is in her whole person, even at that moment, 
a sort of dignity which moves and interests more deeply 
than her sister's timidity. Never did well-disposed 
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drapery add more to the expression of a figure ; never 
was gesture more distinct or more eloquent She is 
turning to the left towards the apostles ; but her arm, 
which was stretched towards them the instant before, 
is returning to point out on her right the boy just 
seized with the fit That look fixed on those who can 
cure, and that hand, that finger, pointing to. her un- 
happy brother on the other side, form a striking con- 
trast As she occupies the centre and fix)nt of the 
picture, she is the fibrst figure noticed ; but the two-fold 
direction of her look and gesture unites the groups on 
either side, and immediately leads the spectator to 
distinguish and compare them. 

Behind the family, casual spectators press, touched 
with the auctions of the youth and the anguish of 
his relatives. One of these expresses painful surprise, 
mixed with blame, towards the Apostles. Another, 
more impetuous, is angry, and seems to charge them 
openly with inconceivable insensibility. The lively 
sympathy even of indifferent persons in the calamity 
which the disciples cannot exorcise, renders this scene 
of distress and pity the more pathetic. 

The father, his three children, and the spectators 
grouped in a faultless variety of attitudes, occupy one 
side of the picture ; on the other are the nine disci- 
ples. The difftculty here was immense. Here are 
apostles, venerable and holy men, finding themselves 
unable to grant what is asked of them with the most 
fervent prayers. They who have performed other 
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miracles, have no power for this. They must then be 
represented as humiliated and embarrassed, but not 
degraded. Nine times must this ungracious part be 
repeated, nine times varied yet always the same ; nine 
different solutions must be found of this difficult pro- 
bleuL The painter has succeeded in doing it. None 
of his figures are wanting in dignity. One only has 
something hard in his embarrassment ; and his rather 
diy expression brings out by contrast the feeling of 
lively interest and kindness with which a young apos- 
tle, just below him, full of love and compassion, is 
bending towards the sufferer. The general feeling 
which rules this wonderful group is this : " We can 
do nothing for thy son ; but power, healing, salvation, 
are above, on the moimtain ; our Master can do all ; 
and he is there f Painful sense of powerlessness, 
pity, grieving surprise, firm confidence in Christ, — 
these are the emotions which have been distributed 
in their different shades among the nine apostles. 

The cruel sufferings of the human body, the yet 
more cruel afflictions which have their source in family 
love, and finally the inability of man to preserve us 
either from the one or the other; — such is the first 
thought in the picture ; — such is this world, as Eaphael 
paints it. 

Above, in the same frame, as part of the same work, 
he has represented Heaven in its glory, its power and 
its peace. People have not failed to remark at first 
sight, that, from the foot of the moimtain, the spec- 
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tatoT could not see the summit ; and that, were the 
hill ever so little elevated, the figures would appear 
smaller and in quite another aspect This is trua 
Bat the painter, who' must and would bring the two 
scenes together, has boldly taken two different points 
of view ; the one to shew the sad realities of this life, 
fhe other to represent the radiant realities of heaven. 
The same spectator who has just viewed the trouble 
and sorrow of this life, is at once admitted to the 
vision of Tabor ; enlightened by celestial brightness, 
lie sees differently and better. To criticise this bold- 
ness on the part of the artist, one must have understood 
neither his subject nor his work. 

On the mountain, the three sleeping apostles awake 
suddenly, dazzled by the splendour of the Transfigu- 
ration. The first throws himself on his face upon the 
ground ; the other two are falling back ; the one, on 
the right, supporting himseK on his knees ; the other, 
on the left, leaning on one hand. To shade themselves, 
if they can, fix)m the flood of light, they cover their 
foreheads with their arms. These; prostrate figures, 
thrown back on each side, have thus no more promi- 
nence than belongs to them, and retire, as it were, of 
themselves before the resplendent apparition. Stand- 
ing or kneeling, they would occupy too much room, 
and would divide the canvas into three tiers of figures 
rising one above another. Thus their attitude, indi- 
cated indeed by the scriptural narrative, enhances the 
general impression and harmony of the whole ; and 

E 
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the awe with which Peter, James and John are seized, 
serves as a transition for the eye from the touching 
scene in the foreground to the glories above. 

Copyists have often made the mistake of attempting 
to throw upon this scene too much brightness, a too 
wann and golden light Eaphael had a different con- 
jception of this celestial triumph of him who was "meek 
and humble in heart;'' he followed the guidance of 
the text of Scripture where there is special mention 
of an astounding whitenesa Nothing can be farther 
from suggesting those golden glories which are the 
delight of puerile painters in the middle ages. Amid 
the pale blue of heaven, a soft and silvery light radi- 
ates around the Son of God and transfigures him. On 
each side of him, two grand and majestic personages 
represent the Law and the Prophets, that is to say the 
intire Old Testament, doing homage to Jesus in love 
and humility ; these are Elias and Moses. In these 
powerful creations of Eaphael's, one feels that he had 
profited by drawing inspiration from Michel Angelo 
and striving with him ; but one finds no trace of imita- 
tion, such aa in his Isaiah of St. Augustin's church. 
The living action of the legislator and the prophet, the 
tribute which, with deep fervour, they render to Christ, 
the admiring and enthusiastic testimony which these 
two great men offer to him, representing on this occa- 
sion the whole Israelitish nation, in its past associa- 
tions, its privileges and its hopes, — all this is brought 
out with eloquent power. 
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In one part only, it seems to me, Raphael has been 
unequal to his subject ; I mean, the head of Christ. 
True, it is admirably painted, and it was very difficult 
to represent, seen in front and from below, which 
widens and shortens the face, thereby causing it to lose 
something of its nobility. These difficulties have been 
overcome with consummate art Still the expression, 
though instinct with tender majesty and glorious seren* 
ity, remains fiu* below what it ought to be. This is, to 
my mind, the only defect in the picture ; a very serious 
one, but I think unavoidable. This raises a question 
to which I shall return ; it is an important one : Does 
there exist, in the whole realm of Art, a single head 
of Christ that satisfies the Christian feeUng? 

It remains for us to notice two figures which ought 
not to have made their appearance on that canvas ; 
but which, nevertheless, are not unworthy of it in 
point of skilful execution. They represent San Julian 
and San Lorenzo, and are there in compliment to 
two of the Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent and his 
brother. The flagrant absurdity of making two saints 
of the Catholic paradise witnesses to the Transfigurar 
tion, is only too much in accordance with the practice 
of the Romish ChurcL It was, besides, a requirement 
on the part of the Archbishop of Narbonne who ordered 
the picture. He was himself a Medici, being the son 
of Julian and nephew of Lorenzo ; he became Pope 
xmder the title of Clement VII., a name well known 
as disastrous to Franca By encouraging Francis I. 

E 2 
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in the false hope of re-conquering the Milanese, he 
obtained the hand of the heir to the throne for his 
niece, the treacherous and cruel Catharine; and for 
the worthy celebration of this fatal alliance he recom- 
mended the terrible persecution, of our Huguenot 
ancestry. The frivolous and corrupt king consented 
too easily ; and amid these horrible festivities, a royal 
procession was seen at Paris, pausing at six successive 
altars, where as many Protestants, men and women, 
hung by iron chains, were plunged again and again 
into brtmers and instantly drawn out, till death 
ensued. 

To return to the Transfigwnxtion. 

We may sum up all by saying, that we consider 
this chef dJcBuvre of Baphael to be quite in accordance 
with the narrative of the Evangelist. The little that 
he has added from his own imagination, is perfectly 
suitable to his purpose and worthy of his subject. In 
fact, there is nothing Catholic here except the two 
saints, so incongruously ordered by Clement. They 
form the only part of the picture that Eaphael, if he 
had been a Protestant, would have had to alter or 
retrench. 

This picture, equally sublime in conception and 
execution, seems to us the height of art and its ultimate 
expression. Nothing better will ever be done ; and 
we much doubt whether anything as good. If we are 
dissatisj&ed with this head of Christ, where Lanzi, the 
historian of Italian painters, sees the perfection of art 
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in Bi^bael's last work, we confess that we think it 
inqK)6sible to lepiodnee on canvas so sublime a subject 
without lowering it At this height, even perfect Art 
fails ; this elevation it cannot attain ; it has its limits, 
like eveiTthiiig human. 

For ourselves, let us admire with all our strength 
of mind and heart, the works of Grod in Nature, and 
also those creations not less directly from the same 
Father, those no less marvellous works of His power, 
the genius of Homer, of Newton, of Michel Angelo 
and of BaphaeL God has given to the human race 
those great minds, those masters of thought, not to be 
the barren ornaments of history, not that the vain echo 
of their names may be heard and repeated through the 
crowd, but in order that from their works, the rich 
monuments which they have left us, the sentiment of 
efverlasting goodness, beauty and truth, may pass into 
our minds, to animate us and transmit itself to others. 
These great men, to use St. Paul's metaphor, are 
"vessels of honour," in which God has kindled the 
sacred fire of Genius. Let all come to them for light 
and warmth I Woe to him who would deprive others 
of the blessing; and shame upon biTn who, having 
received the faintest spark himself, suflfers it to be ex- 
tinguished ! They shall give account to their brethren 
in this world, and to their Father who is in heaven. 
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Theologj, in Bai^iad's hand& 

In 1508, Pope Julius IL sent for Baphad to Borne 
to decorate the halls of the Yatican. This was, like 
most of the proceedings of this Pope, a measnie of 
profound poliqr. A great statesman, and at the same 
time a great soldier, this Pontiff who had nothing evan- 
gelical about him, was not, like his successor Leo X^ 
an artist by birth and by natura But Guicdardini 
could say of him with truth, that he would have won 
for himself imperishable gloiy if he had worn any 
other ciown than the PapaL He knew how to take 
advantage of eveiy opportunity for gaining lus ends. 
Never was Catholicism more powerful and secure than 
under his Pontificata Luther was still an unconspi- 
jcuous monk. Bome was still the capital of the whole 
civilized world ; and it was time the Yatican should 
realize the gigantic plans of Nicholas Y. by becoming 
the centre of business and government for the whole of 
Christendom. The sovereign of sovereigns was to hold 
his court in that palace, the largest and most magnifi- 
cent in the world. The immense extent of this unique 
structure was to be the means of assembling around 
the Pope not only the offices, but also the residences, 
of all the functionaries of the universal Church.* 

* The plans of Nicholas V. will for erer remain unfinished ; but the 
Romans seriously aDege that, in its pteaent stata^ the Yatican ecmtains 
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Sixtus IV. had already earned the right to give his 
name to the famous Sistine Chapel, though it was still 
unfinished ; his nephew, Giuliano della Eovere, now 
Julius IL, applied all the energy and impetuosity of 
his character to the prosecution of the works. These 
Popes, and Leo X. afterwards, understood what an 
immense ascendancy the arts of their period were 
about to exercise over the human Xnind, and how they 
must affect the future. Surrounded with eminent 
artists, the contemporaries of Michel Angelo and Ea- 
phael, they used the genius of these men as means 
of power for themselves ; and even the rivalry of these 
great painters, sculptors, architects and engineers, was 
artfully turned to profit 

To glorify the Papal power, at that time the first in 
the world, and to render the residence of the Popes 
the centre of human thought and the chef dceuvne of 
the Fine Arts, was the mission intrusted to these 
two modem masters. The plan was not to paint 
isolated subjects. The Divine Comedy of Dante, the 
Triwmphs of Petrarcha, and many poems now forgotten, 
had spread abroad a taste for those gigantesque alle- 
gories, in which a thousand varied personages played 
their part, and to which Heaven, Earth and Hell were 
laid under contribution, as in a vast epic poem. Thus 
the Sistine Chapel, the paintings of which were never 

twenty courts, two hundred staircases and eleven thousand rooms. No- 
thing could be more irregular and shapeless than this accumulation o| 
buildings of all periods. 
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finished, was to represent the intire history of the 
universe, from the fall of the rebellions angels and 
their chief to the last judgment, — that awful and 
colossal work of Michel Angelo ; and between these 
two celestial dramas, represented at each end of the 
building, the whole religious history of this world was 
unfolded along the roof and side-walls : the Creation, 
the Old Testament history, the Gospel, and finally the 
establishment of the Church by the gift of the keys to 
St Peter. 

In the same way, at the Vatican, the more than 
royal dwelling of that living divinity called the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, all the glories of the human mind and 
all the great scenes of history were made to pass in 
procession before the Papacy and do it homage. 

It was at this part of the work that Julius 11. took 
care to begin ; and Eaphael, immediately on his 
arrival, was ordered to represent, on the walls of 
the Camera ddla Segnatura, Theology, Philosophy, 
Poetry and Jurisprudenca All these frescoes are 
masterpieces. Every one knows the Philosophy imder 
the name of the School of Athens, and the Poetry under 
that of the Parnassus, On the arches, in circular 
frames, four allegorical figures represented these four 
realms of thought By the side of the Theology and 
separating it from the Jurisprvdence, in a subordinate 
picture, is represented the Fall of Man, a subject which 
illustrates at once religion and justice; below, the 
whole wall is devoted to the great work which was 
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Baphael's first in the Vatican, tHe enormous composi- 
tion incorrectly called the Disptda del Sacramento ; 
in which the whole of the Catholic theology is set 
forth to view with incomparable grandeur. Under the 
four principal pieces, are paintings in chiar-oscuro, or 
monochrome, which complete the great master's idea. 
Below the Theology, Herino del Vaga has painted^ 
firom a design by Eaphael^ the infant Christ appearing 
to St Augustine by the sea-side, and advising him to 
give up the attempt to understand the Trinity.* 

* The story of the vision is as follows : The saint walks on the sea- 
coast, trying to understand the Trinity. He finds a child busily engaged 
in emptymg the sea with a shell and throwing it into a little hole he has 
inade in the sand. When the saint tries to explain to him the absurdity 
of the attempt, the Child answers that his own is not less impossible ; 
and he finds the child is Christ. 

This subject has been often treated, especially in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Van Dyck, Eubens, Garofalo and Murillo, have lovingly 
painted this mystical and graceful scene. It will long be a subject of 
regret to miss in the Louvre the admirable picture by Murillo which 
belonged to Louis Philippe's Spanish gallery. The face, the look and 
the attitude of the little Jesus combined simplicity with deep meaning ; 
at first sight, it was but a child playing by the sea-side and a bishop 
attentively watching him ; the next moment, you distinguished in the 
significant gravity of the child a delightful authority, and in the bishop 
the docility of a learner receiving light and conviction. As to Baphael, 
he had the strange fancy to represent Augustine on horseback, and the 
animal as seized with instinctive terror at the sight of Christ. There is 
room for difierence of opinion on the conclusions to be drawn from this 
ingenious apologue, which admits a double interpretation ; but it ought 
at least to have softened the audacious and rigid dogmatism of many 
theologians, and the asperity of the quarrels which have long troubled 
sill churches. 

The editors of the Anakcta Jwris Pontifidi declare (in an article 
intitled La YiriU Biblique difendm^ 1857, 22nd livraison) that there 
is no allusion whatever to this apparition, either in the works of Augus- 
tine, or in those of his disciple Possidius, or in any other ancient author. 
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The large fresco which presents a summary of the 
whole Catholic doctrine deserves the careful attention 
of the thoughtftd ; not only for the excellence of the 
execution, but because it is. very curious to see how 
the Papacy, in its day of triumph and in its own 
dwelling, used to represent Christian doctrine. It has 
been disputed whether the idea of this picture was 
Eaphaers, In one sense there is room for the doubt. 
It is certain that the subject was prescribed to him ; 
but we know, from one of his letters to Ariosto; that 
some degree of liberty was left to him. It is also 
certain that this fresco is the expression of Catholic 
thought according to the then existing formvicB of the 
Eomish court, since a Pope of genius and the greatest 
of artists agreed together upon the programme. It is 
known, too, that when the picture was finished, the 
impetuous Pontiff was so much enchanted with it, 
that he ordered the frescoes already finished by other 
artists to be hammered off, and Raphael with difl&culty 
saved from destruction a work of Perugino, his master 
and friend.* From the time of this first-rate production 
dates the unexampled popularity which this young 
man of twenty-five enjoyed at the court of Rome. 
Thenceforth a crowd of distinguished artists became 
his pupils ; and he gracefully and kindly wielded over 
them a supremacy willingly recognized on their part. 

The Dispvita del Sacramento is an important study 
under another point of view, much more vital than 

* On the arched ceiling of the room called Delia VUtoria di Ostia. 
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at first appears. It marks the transition between 
the authoi^s second and third style. At first, young 
Sanzio had been no more than an eminent pupil of 
Perugino. In his figures thus far, all was precise, 
formal, constrained. In his second style he gradually 
liberated himself from the conventional stiffness of the 
old masters. His postures and movements became 
more free, but the balanced sameness of grouping and 
<rften of gesture still remained. It is impossible not to 
be struck with this in the Sposalizio (Marriage of the 
Virgin) at Milan, and in the Theology at Bome ; whereas 
this grave defect no longer exists in the admirable pic- 
tures with which he immediately afterwards decorated 
the other walls of the same apartment There is in this 
&ct something more than the growth of the artist in 
age and talent, prodigious as this latter was in the case 
of the painter of Urbino. Baphael, in carefully main- 
taining in this fresco a uniformity akin to that of archi- 
tectural laws, conformed to the real Catholic style, of 
which he gave the last exampla This is still marked 
by his use of the aureole and gilded ornaments, which 
from this time forward he renounced. It is also evident^ 
in his execution of detail, so minutely finished in some 
parts as to impair the whole effect, that the master 
had not yet attained all that comprehensiveness of 
purpose and power of execution which he acquired 
soon afterwards and never ceased to develope. 

On all these accounts, therefore, this curious com- 
position may claim to be dated as the last of pictures 
distinctively Catholia 
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It represents not only the Eomish Church, but Chris- 
tian doctrine aa taught by this Church in 1500. The 
fundamental idea is that of the Deity ; who is four 
times represented; three times as in heaven in the 
persons of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and once as on earth in the Host Around these 
four divine personifications, their worshipers are 
grouped ; namely, angels, saints and mea 

The picture thus includes two distinct worlds, hea- 
ven and earth. At the top, which is semicircular, the 
artist, following the wretched practice of his Church, 
haa represented in half-length an old man, quite iso- 
lated from the rest of the picture, carrying the globe 
in one hand and bestowing a benediction with the 
other. His head stands out from a gilt triangle, rays 
encircling it on aJl sides ; through these streaks of fire 
you catch a view of a number of cherubs ; and in 
the distance, on each side, hovers a group of three 
angels. 

This dominant figure is really foreign to the action, 
being banished above and beyond the scene. Lower 
down, the Christ is seated in a glory of rays and 
cherubs. His hands, raised and open, bear the marks 
of his crucifixioa His mother, seated on his right, 
worships him; and on his left, John the Baptist 
points him out by gesture of hand and finger as the 
Lamb of Ood. On both sides of the throne of clouds 
on which the Saviour sits, the most illustrious person- 
ages of the Old and New Testament are seated in a 
semicircle, in alternate order : St Peter is on the right. 
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aft the first Pope ; Adam, the first man, comes imme- 
diately after ; and we see in succession St John, David, 
St Stephen, Moses, Abraham, St Paul, &c. 

At the feet of Christ a Dove hovers, representing the 
Holy Spirit ; and four winged children carry the open 
Gospels. These last figures form, as it were, a lower 
and very narrow zone, whereas Christ and the Saints 
occupy a wide spaca 

Three steps below this vast scene, a terrestrial group 
fills the whole base of the pictura A plain, imadomed 
altar, placed exactly in the middle, has nothing on it 
but the Monstrance (or Host-stand), in which the 
Host is visibla The four Fathers of the latin Church, 
Jerome and Pope Gregory, Bishops Ambrose and Au- 
gustine, stand on the two sides of the altar. They are 
snzrounded, right and left, by a crowd of theologians, 
among whom we notice several Popes, Thomas Aquinas, 
Scotus, Dante, and (what is more extraordinary) a monk 
who was burnt for heresy at the demand of the Pope 
a few years before ; this was Savonarole, a martyr and 
almost a reformer. 

Possibly Eaphael may, in this instance, have been 
chiefiy influenced by the feelings with which he had 
.been inspired by Fra Bartolomeo (Baccio della Porta), 
one of the painters who had the largest influence on 
his genius. He was such a devoted disciple of Savo- 
narole, that after his master's death he became a 
Dominican, in order to retire into the monastery where 
his Mend had lived ; and four years passed before he 
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had courage to resume his brushes. In fine, a sort of 
homage was long paid to the Florentine reformer by 
many pious people ; and the Papacy, which insisted 
upon his martyrdom, had afterwards the address to 
canonize those of his most zealous followers whom it 
had not put to death with him. Fra Silvestro and 
Fra Domenico Buonvicini were put to death together 
with their leader ; but Fra Filippo di Neri and Cata- 
rina di Eicci were canonized, and still retain numerous 
worshipers. 

After this account of the grand and theatrical com- 
position before us, no one can avoid being struck with 
its defects as a conception of Christianity. There is 
no want of splendour, ftdness and pomp. There is 
poetry in the celebration of the same worship by the 
cherubs around the Father, by the blessed at the feet 
of Jesus Christ, and by the great men of Church his- 
tory before the Eucharist. 

But how very curious it is to see that, in these three 
comprehensive scenes, the importance of the Gospels 
and the agency of the Holy Spirit are reduced almost 
to nothing ! Children, half hidden under clouds that 
serve as footstools to Jesus and the Saints, are holding 
open over their heads the books that no one looks at. 
The radiant Dove alone occupies the centre of this 
diminutive and almost imperceptible group. And this 
is the whole place assigned to the Bible and to the 
Spirit. True it is, that some of the apostles encompass 
their Master; but these austere and simple figures 
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are made to look far less like the martyrs and witnesses 
of Gospel truth, than pillars of the Papal structure. 

Christian sentiment, the Christian life, love and 
duty, the meditations ajid efforts of a stem conscience 
or a fervent ,heart, have no place, or scarcely any, in 
this ofl&cial theology, this pompous faith. There is 
nothing individual and inward ; all is brilKant but 
all is outward. Heaven and Earth axe but a magnificent 
theatre, on which God and the Church make their 
appearance before the painter and his admirers. 

And so the artist himself represents God as a stranger 
to aU these things, and outside of life and reality. 
Christ is among them, as King of Heaven ; and almost 
like the supreme divinities of the Pagans, but that the 
bloody marks on his hands remind us of the crucified 
one. As for our world, no one there lifts hia eyes to- 
wards the open heaven which is full of superior beings. 
It is to the Host that aU eyes are turned ; that material 
God, that Christ physically present, is the true God 
and the true Saviour to all that crowd of Fathers, Popes, 
Bishops and worshipers. 

This is the reason why the Spirit comes to be of so 
Uttle account in this conception of Christianity. Its 
place is usurped by the Host. This is the ImmanueL 
This is " God with us." This is enough ; — or at least 
must be enough for the Catholic world. 

To our view, this magnificent representation of the 
faith of Eome, as ordered by Julius II.» conceived and 
executed by Eaphael, is marked by the most serious 
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omissions. The essence of Christianity is wanting. 
It is not enough to contemplate God or Jesns Christ ; 
still less, to worship the bread of the Communion. 
The Christian must apply to his own soul the truths 
and feelings of the gospel, must transfuse them into 
his own life and make them the nutriment of his own 
heart. What Eome displays in a splendid show, it is 
his concern to concentrate in the inward developement 
of his faith, in the secret work of sanctificatioa 

One remark in conclusioa These solemn manifes- 
tations of official Catholicism have this necessary in- 
convenience, that they famish the means of proving 
what its doctrine was at any given time. Well, then ; 
the Immaculate Conception, in 1508, was not even 
hinted. Accordingly Eaphael, who, in this composi- 
tion, arranges the four images of the Deity, Father, 
Son, Dove and Host, in a straight line, one above 
another, through the middle of the picture, has found 
no place for the Mother of the Saviour among the 
divine persons. 

Outside that middle line which divides the fresco 
into two equal parts, — ^by the side of her Son, in the 
same rank with John the Baptist, — ^there it is that the 
artist has put Mary, and gained the applause of the 
Pope and his court ; the only mark of the superiority 
of the Virgin above the Forerunner being, that she 
occupies the right. As for the rest, she is a worshiper, 
not worshiped. 

We do not pretend to say that, in the eyes of the 
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Pontiflf and the Catholics of that day, the Virgin was 
a mere mortal For eleven centuries she had been 
called the Mother of God ; but, it is plain that if she 
had been as completely a divinity as she is now-a-days, 
she could not, without scandal, have been banished to 
the rank assigned her by Baphael, in the Vatican, in 
an official symbol of Eomish doctrine. Does any one 
believe that, at the present day, the court of Eome 
would be satisfied to have the Virgin play such a part 
in the name of the Church ? It must be confessed that 
the doctrine has changed, while the fresco remains * 

It remains, the sublime monument of an art then 
approaching its perfection. Never was Christian 
system, though imperfect in other respects, clothed 
with more splendid material imagery. But as to Chris- 
tianity in its essence, it is enough to ask whether 
a work like this, with all its imposing richness of 
pompous decoration, brings to mind him who one day 
said to the woman of Samaria : " God is a Spirit ; and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." 

* That it has been preserved was in spite of the bad taste and more 
full-grown Catholicism of Pope Orsini (Benedict XIII.), who proposed 
to plaster over Baphael's rooms, in order to have the history of the 
Viigin painted by an inferior artist with whom he was infatuated. It 
was with difficulty that he was prevented from his purpose. This proves 
that the feeling for art was absolutely wanting in this infallible head of 
the Church ; but it also proves that from his time forward (1724 — 1730) 
the Catholicism of Julius II. no longer satisfied his successors, who 
wished to give Mary a larger place in the religious honours of the 
Vatican. 
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P.S. I cannot resist the desire of quoting here, in con- 
firmation of the foregoing, the testimony of a mind equally 
enlightened and independent M. J. J. Clamageran, docteur 
en droU, the author of a work to which the Faculty of Paris 
Awarded a prize, has pronounced a judgment altogether cor- 
responding to mine on Catholic Art in general, and on this 
fresco of Eaphael's in particular. And he was so good as 
to write to me, authorizing me to publish his opinion in 
the Lien (1856j p. 15), This very competent attestation has 
been a valuable encouragement to me in my labours. 

The following is an extract from his letter : 

" It is a fine and noble task to throw the light 

of Protestantism upon the domain of the Fine Arts. What 
new insight, what deep instruction, is revealed to us by the 
conscientious study of the great masterpieces of the 16th 
century! Yes, you are right in saying that Catholicism 
^took advantage of the artistic movement of modem times, 
but did not create it ; the idea is both just and full of 
meaning. Compare the fresco of the School of Athens with 
the Theology, In spite of all the splendour of its marvel- 
lous execution, the latter is cold ; it represents an official, 
external, formal Christianity, not that living faith which 
wells from the bottom of the heart as an inexhaustible and 
beneficent spring. 

" The School of Aiheru, on the contrary, emanates directly 
from the genius of the Eevival of Art. And what grandeur 
it has, what poetry, what inspiration ! what harmony and 
unity as a whole ! what beauty and animation in the smallest 
details ! The sacred fire is truly felt in it. Those old men 
teaching with such eloquence and dignity, those youths 
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rushing with ardour to the sources of knowledge, those 
various groups excited by the spirit of discovery, inflamed 
by the love of the Beautiful and the True, — here truly is a 
picture worthy of the Eenaissance, Antiquity revived, but 
revived in new youth, purified and (so to speak) transfigured, 
is the subject that Eaphael needed to shew him in all his 
glory. Here he is not merely a great painter, but a great 
poet and a great thinker. I may be mistaken; but the 
noble and imposing figure of Plato pointing to the sky with 
sublime gesture, the beautiful and mysterious countenance 
of Pythagoras, and the invincible firmness of old Zeno, seem 
to me impressed with a higher and truer reHgious character, 
— I dare even call it more accordant with evangelical Chris- 
tianity, — than the finest head of doctor or saint in the fresco 
of the Theology, Eeligion demands, above everything else, 
a wide and free atmosphere ; she is stifled and stunted in 
the narrow circle of ofl&cial doctrines forcibly imposed, 
Eaphael, when left to himself produces the Christ and the 
St. John of the TransfiguraUony and the Plato of the School 
of Athens; Eaphael, under the control of the Pope, executes 
the fresco of the Theology P 

In an article which has been much and deservedly no- 
ticed, the same writer has successfully applied these prin- 
ciples in criticising the Cartoons of Eaphael which are 
preserved at Hampton Court (see Le lAerty 1856, p. 189), 
the subjects being the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, the 
ResurrectioTiy and the earlier scenes of the book of the Acts, 
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IV. 

A Public Consistory — The Hat conferred on a new Cardinal — ^The Feast 

of St. John the Baptist. 

The Eternal City would have a right to that name, 
if the past could guarantee the future. Nowhere else 
does one experience such an impression of duration as 
atBome. The past seems to become eternal there. It is 
true that many admirable buildings have disappeared, 
as have many stiU more glorious institutions. But 
the monuments which have escaped destruction seem 
to have gained the privilege of growing no older ; every- 
thing conspires to their preservation ; time seems to 
be standing still out of respect for these favoured ruins ; 
and the yet upright waUs remain as unchangeable 
witnesses of a past which shall never be forgotten. In 
the Forum, in the Pantheon, in the Coliseum, ancient 
Eome stands actually present, and, to all appearance 
at least, indestructible. In this point of view, the most 
wonderful work of Eoman genius is the earliest of 
all, the Cloaca Maxima, Twenty-five centuries ago, a 
king of this village which is afterwards to become the 
capital of the world, proposes to drain that marshy 
valley which will one day be the Forum, and which 
separates the Palatine Mount, where the rising city is 
placed, from the Capitoline where it has its fortress ; 
so he constructs a sewer which exists to this day, and 
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has never ceased to carry into the Tiber the waters 
which would otherwise have made Eome a swamp. 

But it is not Pagan Eome alone that survives in this 
perpetuity of posthumous renown. The Eome of the 
Middle Ages still lives and reigns. The words Cvria 
Romana, in their low Latin sense, denote a fact of our 
own age ; a fact just now to be transacted before us in 
full reality. 

The hat is about to be conferred, in public Consistory, 
on three new members of the College of Cardinals. 
We are in the Vatican, in a hall with an arched ceiling 
painted in arabesques copied from houses of the Impe- 
rial epoch. A throne of purple and gold is at the end, 
backed by a piece of tapestry representing Eeligion 
under the fig,^ of a woman^with two lions wateSng 
one on each side of the pontifical chair. Opposite to 
the tapestry stand two gigantic fans made of feathers, 
which give an oriental appearance to the decorations. 
The hall, which is called the Sala DticaJe, is much 
longer than broad, and is divided into two, near the 
middle, by a balustrade ornamented with hideous cur- 
tains of white and gold which are executed in marble, 
as are also the puffed-out children who hold them 
apart. This heavy decoration is repeated on the other 
side of the arcade ; and the whole is surmounted by an 
immense escutcheon exhibiting the arms of the Pontiff 
to whom we are indebted for this deplorable piece of 
magnificence. The rest of the hall is rich and simple. 
Outside the balustrade are the public, and on one side 
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is the ladies' gallery, where all appear in black and 
veiled, the prescribed costume in the presence of the 
Pope ; — ^and very proper, in our opinion. 

The Swiss guards are drawn up in line. Their 
tmiform has continued the same for four centuries. 
Nothing could produce a more grotesque effect Their 
breeches and jackets with broad vertical stripes of 
blue and yellow, mixed with a quantity of red braid- 
ing; their white ruffs, their helmets of leather and 
copper, overloaded with white horse-hair ; and lastly, 
their halberds, altogether remind you that you are in 
the 15th century, and that the whole of what you are 
about to witness must throw you back 300 years at 
least The Chamberlams of Cape and Sword, dressed 
as in the time of Henry IV., or ev^n of Henry II., in 
short cloaks of black velvet with gold necklaces, con- 
tribute to the illusion. Lastly, just as in the middle 
ages, so at this day, a Eoman prince, standing by the 
pontifical throne, wears the same obsolete costume, as 
if the portrait of one of his ancestors had come down 
fipom its borne to answer the call of the master of the 
ceremonies.* In short, the same fantastic and vague 
impression is here produced by all the official person- 

* Another personage, sole heir to the great name of Senator of Rome, 
has eveiywhere, on his escutcheons and carriages, the famous letters 
S. P. Q. B. emblazoned : so much for antiquity. His liyeries are in pure 
middle-age slyle : yellow doublets and breeches turned up with red, with 
a long red cloak and a very low-crowned hat in the shape of a mortar, 
with a large tuft also red and yellow. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more ridiculous. 
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ages in their court dresses : the guard of honour alone 
have a uniform that is not absurd. As for ecclesiastical 
and monastic costumes, in them all shades of red, 
violet and purple, all combinations of black, white 
and brown, sometimes even of green, yellow and blue, 
are lumbled together. The Ambassadors, in modem 
costL coverei with gold lace and bralkg, a^ in 
their places. The Cardinals begin to arrive one by 
one, each foUowed by his train-beaxer (a priest dressed 
in violet) holding his long robe. I have seen them, 
in other ceremonies, in full dress intirely purple. Here, 
as there is no act of worship to perform, the cassock 
only is red, the cloak violet, and the shoes black. The 
Cardinals-elect alone have purple shoes with gold 
buckles. It is strange enough to see the Cardinals, 
as they arrive at their places, wait standing till their 
train-bearers have lifted the long tail of the cloak, 
folded down the front which had been turned up under 
the cape, and carefully enwrapped their master's whole 
person. This public toilet is repeated every time the 
dignitary changes his place. The Cardinal puts on 
his red cap, and the train-bearer seats himself at his 
feet on the step. 

These princes of the Eomish Church make an im- 
posing appearance ; and when, covered all over with 
their bright purple, in large and simple folds, they are 
seated in a long line, there is about them (as St. Simon 
said of Fenelon) " something of the great lord, some- 
thing of the priest," and I will add something of the 
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senator, for I cannot say "something of the great 
author." There are among them some noble and severe 
heads, bespeaking dignity and impressed at the same 
time with activity of thought and wilL There are others 
much less distinguished ; but, speaking generally, their 
dignified white hair is admirably set off by this magni- 
ficent costume ; while some younger heads, with hair 
BtiU dark, axe remarkable ; especially the thoughtful 
and commanding face of the most powerful man among 
.them, namely the Prime Minister, one of the youngest 
Cardinal Deacons. 

At last the Court makes its appearance : a crowd 
of white, scarlet or violet robes range themselves on 
each side of the throne ; a cross-bearer precedes the 
Eoyal Bishop ; aU the Cardinals rise up ; and Pius IX., 
with golden mitre on his head, clad in ample robes 
embroidered with red and gold, ascends his pontifical 
seat Then begins the homage. Each Cardinal rises 
in turn, each train-bearer unfolds the train of the 
mantle afresh, and all their Eminences go and kiss 
the fishermaiis ring worn by the Pope. After the 
homage, the Advocates of the Consistory, who are 
laymen clad in violet and red cassocks, read in Latin 
(pronounced in the Italian fashion, and not easy for 
French ears to follow) certain official documents on 
various matters of business, to which the Pope gives 
his assent. 

Then six Cardinals go out two and two, and each 
couple leads in, with due solemnity, one of the newly- 
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(BlecteA The latter stop a moment at the entrance, 
then advance, kneel, kiss the foot and ring of the Pope, 
who gives them the embrace and holds the red hat a 
moment over their head. Pius IX., in a very clear and 
strong voice, with dignity but without emphasis, pro- 
nounces the words prescribed in the liturgy. But, how- 
ever short a liturgy may be, infallibility itself runs the 
risk of mistake in repeating it three times in succession. 
He corrects himself, and all is right again ; but even 
the majesty of the Papacy and the proprieties of the 
purple scarcely repress a stealthy smile on the lips of 
the Cardinals. Each of the newly-admitted then em- 
braces all his colleagues, putting his hands on both 
their shoulders.* The oath has already been taken 
in the Sistine chapeL It is afl&rmed, that in the act 
of becoming princes, electors and eventual heirs to a 
throne, these prelates take an oath to renounce the 
world. But, evidently, this is not to be understood 
too literally. 

And now the new Cardinals are all arrived at the 
Vatican in ga]^ (as they express it here), in red car- 
riages ornamented with gilt galleries and sculptures, 
with other carriages in procession, three footmen in 

• 

* " It is cnrious to see how the new Cardinal composes and diacompofes 
his face, so as to wear a gay expression when he embraces one of the 
sacred coUege, to resume his gravity when he has embraced him, and 
immediately pass on to a new demonstration of joy when he embraces the 
next." I can confirm, as an eye-witness, Lalande's observation (Vol. V. 
p. 22). What makes these forced changes of expression very comic is, 
that they are in very rapid succe^on, the new colleagues who are to be 
embraced being seated side by side on a bench without any interval. 
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state livery to each, and servants walking before, behind 
and at each sida The horses, moreover, are capari- 
soned in purple ; but until the Cardinal has received 
his hat, his horses cannot be infiocchi. The feathers, 
fringes, acorns, &c., which are caRei fiocchi e ciufi, are 
carried separately ; and while the Pope is putting the 
red hat on his Eminence the new Cardinal, his footmen 
adorn his horses' heads with the purple tufts required 
by etiquette but forbidden till that moment So when 
he leaves the Vatican for a round of formal calls, the 
Cardinal finds his equipage in its new style, which is 
thenceforth his right. These carriages, with or without 
the fiocchi, are mostly of extreme magnificence, with 
gUded bronze sculptures and aUegorical pamtings em- 
blazoned on all parts. Sometimes, the collars of the 
horses are adorned with bosses of gold representing 
angels kneeling. All the seams of the liveries are 
covered with white ribbons embroidered with the Car- 
dinal's coat of arms, in colours, and always surmoimted 
with the red hat 

This brings me back to the subject of these celebrated 
hats, which, though given from the hand of the Pope, 
are not thereupon left with the new Cardinals. There 
is still a whole ceremony to be gone through. The 
hats are carried to their destined wearers, in the eve- 
iiiiig> hy a prelate (Monsignore) in carriages belong- 
ing to the court, which go at foot-pace, surrounded 
by a numerous suite carrying torches. The Cardinal, 
surrounded by numerous guests and ladies in evening 
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dress, waits in his saUe du TrSne. Custom requires 
all the great lords, lay or ecclesiastical, at Eome, to 
have in their palaces a large hall, with an arm-chair 
raised on steps, under a canopy adorned with an enor- 
mous armoridescuteheon. liepi^latehavingaxrived, 
the hat is placed on a silver salver, upon a table hung 
with red, like the rest of the room ; the Cardinal ascends 
his throne, sits and listens to the speech of the prelate, 
receives the hat, and replies. After which, a herald 
calls out: Extra omnes ("Let all go out'*), that no 
one may see the prelate receive the customary present 
But this, too, is a mere form The present is no secret 
to any one. They pretend to go away for a moment, 
but in fact the nearest attendants only turn their eyes 
asida 

I must add, that I heard one of these ceremonial 
addresses and the Cardinal's reply, and that they were 
characterized by the most perfect tact. The business 
of the prelate was, to praise his new Eminence to his 
face, and to recount to Him all the functions he had 
exercised and all the able qualities he had shewn in 
them; and then it was the business of the latter to make 
a polite acknowledgment, and declare himself unworthy 
of the honour, protesting his unbounded admiration 
and obedience to the Pope, to whom alone all the merits 
just enumerated redound. This matter-of-course pro- 
gramme is filled up in the best possible style, with 
much outward dignity and elegant gravity. Speak- 
ing generally, everything ceremonial is done here with 
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consTimmate skill, and with an exquisite feeling of 
taste and propriety. The talent of playing a part cle- 
verly seems universal in Eome * 

I shall now sum up the impression produced on 
me by this whole solemnity, by saying, that these 
showy ceremonies, occasionally ridiculous in their 
details, are, in their whole effect, magnificent and im- 
posing. They are not religion ; they are art. They 
are a gratification oflfered to a people greedy for sight- 
seeing. They are an answer to the well-known cry : 
Pcmem et Circenses (Bread and the Circus) ; or rather, 
they are an answer to the second of these demands ; 
for after this exorbitant luxury, it is less easy to satisfy 
the first 

But what is there in common between all this and 

* By a singalar coincidence, the Cardinal whom I saw receive Hs hat 
bore an historical name, universally celebrated, and as dear to artists as 
it is odious to the Protestant cause. He was a Medici, brother of the 
Neapolitan Prince of Ottajano, of that younger branch which the grand- 
ducal family always kept at a distance from Florence, and which has 
survived them. (See Jifemoires du Due de St Simony Vol. XVIII. p. 421, 
ed. Ch^rueL) The Prelate, who had for the theme of his ceremonial 
address the praises of a Medici, did not fail to enumerate the Grand 
Dukes of Florence, a crowd of Cardinals at Rome and four Popes, namely, 
Leo X., Clement VII., Pius IV. and Leo XI. But he had the good taste 
to allow himself only a passing allusion to the two Queens of France, who 
have made the name so detested among us. 

. As the Cardinal was the Pope's maggior dorru), he was residing in the 
Quirinal, and it was there that the customary ceremonial took place. 
Instead therefore of his own coat of arms, he had over his throne the 
Pope's portrait, according to an old rule of etiquette which St. Simon 
noticed in Spain. 

The Cardinal de Medici died a very few years after his elevation to 
the ooll^. 
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fhe Gospel ? between aU this and Jesus of Nazareth, 
the man of sorrows, who had not where to lay his 
head? I ask myself in vain. 

Under the vast basilica of St John de Lateran, 
which was himg throughout with red silk damask, I 
saw Kus IX. carried on the shoulders of twelve men 
dad in crimson, the two large white fans waving beside 
him ; his Cardinals walked before him trailing their 
long purple robes upon the marble floor ; his body- 
guard, his Swiss, and a multitude of bishops and 
priests, surrounded him; while he, under his ample 
robes of white silk, with golden mitre on his forehead, 
passed along the central nave, carried on his throne 
above the heads of the kneeling crowd, on whom, with 
smiling countenance and a venerable and gentle man- 
ner, he pronounced his blessing. But what seemed to 
me infinitely curious was, to think of the purpose and 
occasion of this tranquil and majestic triumphal pro- 
cession ; — ^preferable, surely, to those of Eoman gene- 
rals. All this was done in honour of Saint John the 
Baptist, the wild prophet of Bethabara^ the indomitable 
martyr slain by Herodias, the awful preacher, whose 
food was wUd honey and dried locusts, and who, 
clothed in a garment of camel's hair, with leathern 
girdle about his loins, cried out in the desert : " Gene- 
ration of vipers, who has warned you to flee jfrom the 
wrath to come V 

I^ said I to myself, he were suddenly to come forth 
alive from that sumptuous tomb in which some relics 
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of him are preserved, and, walking in the church dedi- 
cated to him, were to meet that smiling old man 
and his ostentatious procession, what would he say- 
to them? 

He would at least reproach them, with fearful seve- 
rity, for having changed things the most sacred, the 
most austere, the most powerful, which were designed 
to amend our lives and sanctify our hearts, into a 
show for the eyes and an amusement for the senses.* 



V. 

Feast of St. Peter — ^Protestant Worship in Kome — ^The Santissimo Bam- 
bino — ^A Monk's Sermon at the Coliseum — Three Aspects of Catho- 
licism. 

BoME, Sunday, June 29, 1856. 

The celebration to which this day is devoted is the 
peculiar festival of the Catholic Church, and conse- 
quently of Eome and its sovereign. Accordingly it is 

* In this church are preserved the heads of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
that of Zachariah the father of John the Baptist, that of St. Pancras, 
and a multitude of relics besides. Every time that the heads of the two 
apostles are shewn, 8000 years of indulgence are granted to the by- 
standers of the city itself 6000 to those of the ^virons, 12,000 to 
foreigners, and as many quarcmtinesy with remission of a third of their 
actual sins. The church is dedicated to the two Saint Johns, the Baptist 
and the Evangelist. 
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attended with all the splendours of the Papal Church, 
and announced with the greatest eclat Yesterday, 
being the vigil of the feast, Pius IX. came in great 
state to St. Peter's, to the sound of bells and cannon, 
to be present and take part in the chanting of vespers; 
after which an illumination took place, the most fairy- 
like, surely, that was ever imagined : that of the intire 
church, and especially of Michel Angelo's dome. It 
is impossible to describe the magical effect of this 
dome of fire, majestically supporting, at an immense 
height, the flaming cross which surmounts the build- 
ing and the whole city. From a long distance in the 
country you see, in the middle of the night, this mar- 
vellous signal becoming, aU at once, at a fixed moment, 
more splendid than ever. It is no longer an illumi- 
nation of lamps ; but broad flames are kindled on all 
sides, marking the lines of the building, the form of 
the dome and all its details. 

I began tifcds Sunday by going to the Capitol to offer 
to Grod, in spirit and in truth, our simple Protestant 
worship. Our co-religionists meet in the domestic 
chapel of the Prussian ambassador. The Papal govern- 
ment offers no opposition, axjcording to the rule uni- 
versally followed, that in an ambassador's residence 
you are supposed to be in the country which he repre- 
sents. But in this instance the government pretends 
to be ignorant of the existence of what it tolerates. 
The worship is celebrated in German; the liturgy, 
which is that of the United Evangelical Church, is 
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composed chiefly of selections borrowed, often happily, 
from the Lutheran and Anglican prayer-books. The 
singing is very fine. A canticle of the 16th century, 
contemporary with the Eeformation, written in old 
language and sung to an ancient melody, seemed to 
me still more touching at Eome than anywhere else. 
After the psalms and preaching, the Pastor Heintz, 
Chaplain to the Embassy, read a very modest but very 
interesting report of hia ministry during the year tliat 
had just expired. June 29 is the anniversary of the 
opening of the chapel, and on that day each year this 
kind of account is given in a manner as simple as it 
is substantial and instructive. 

I cannot express how soUd, true and striking this 
worship, so full of strict and pious reality and of direct 
appeals to conscience and affection, appeared to me, 
after all the lifeless and inefl&cacious parade at which 
I had been present during the week. Here the power 
that regenerates, the love that consoles, the spirit that 
gives life, are felt, in the Gospel read and meditated 
upon, in prayer, in confession of sins to God himself, 
and in the union of the worshipers in one feeling ; 
but they are not experienced, or it is in an infinitely 
smaller degree, amid all the combined splendours of 
the Eomish ritual 

From the Capitol my way to St. Peter's was by a 
long circuit, the bridge of St. Angelo being reserved 
for the gala carriages. The whole interior of the im- 
mense church is decorated. Long pieces of crimson 
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silk, striped with tarnished gold, enwrap the pilasters 
and mark out the friezes. The statue of St. Peter, 
which never was a Jupiter, though they say so, having 
all the stifihess and awkwardness of a statue of the 
early centuries, is dressed as a Popa It has on its 
head a triple crown of gold and jewels, and is covered 
with very rich pontifical vestments. The face, the 
hand in the attitude of benediction, and the foot which 
is incessantly kissed, are the only parts uncovered ; 
and the dark colour of the bronze produces the strangest 
effect under the white silk and the gold and purple 
embroideries. A splendid canopy rises above the 
statue, which is encircled with lighted tapers in golden 
candelabras with silver reliefs. 

The chief altar, intirely of gold, as are also all its 
ornaments, sparkles with lights, and is adorned with 
massive bouquets consisting of the finest and rarest 
flowers. The tomb of the two apostles, Peter and Paul, 
which stands in front of the altar and is known as 
the Confession of St Peter, is similarly decorated. In 
the middle of the choir, a throne covered with red 
velvet and gold is prepared for the Pope, as well as a 
simpler throne on the right of the altar. 

The Pontiff enters the church, accompanied by a 
most pompous retinue, and carried on a raised arm- 
chair, as at the feast of St John Lateran ; but he has 
now over him also a canopy of purple and gold. He 
is preceded by a long cortege of cardinals covered with 
gold and wearing mitres, who are themselves preceded 

a 
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by a long line of bishops, prelates and canons, by the 
Pope's ndble antichamber, as it is officially called here, 
and by the court at large. At the head of the proces- 
sion are carried three Bishops' mitres and three Papal 
tiaras. A priest explained to me the meaning of this 
symbol as being, that the Pope is the bishop and chief 
of the three Churches, the Church militant on earth, 
the Chv/rch py/rgatorial in purgatory, and the Church 
triwrwphamt in heavea Astonished to hear that a man 
who does not deny God nor Jesus Christ, and who 
professes to have had 258 predecessors, is the chief of 
the Church in heaven, I asked in what sense he could 
be so? The ifeply was : In the sense of holding its 
key. 

Pius IX. has on his head the triple crown. Three 
golden crowns, sparkling with diamonds and rubies, 
surround his white tiara, which is surmounted by the 
cross. All the members of the clerical order, of the 
court and of the army, are in state costume. The 
Swiss guards have iron helmets ; and over their y eUow, 
red and blue coats, they wear armour of the same 
metal, covering the whole bust, shoulders and arms. 
In the dress of the officers, this armour is figured with 
black and gold. 

The three mitres and three tiaras are placed upon 
the altar, and the Pope seats himself at first on the 
side throne, where, with much ceremony, several of 
his vestments are changed for those in which he is to 
officiate. He then takes his place on the raised throne 
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in the further part of the church ; and after some chant- 
ing and certain long and complicated rites, he ascends 
the altar and says mass. This he does, not with his 
back turned to the crowd in the usual way, but standing 
upright behind the altar, which is isolated, so that the 
whole assembly can see the dignified and benevolent 
face of the Pope, amid the golden statues and chan- 
deliers, and at the foot of the wax-lights covered with 
their coloured coats-of-arms. You can observe all his 
movements. A very curious moment is that when 
the Pope communicates : he sucks up the consecrated 
wine through a gold pipe or tube, which he plunges 
into the cup ; and after him the Cardinal- deacon 
finishes what remains ; but he puts the cup to his Ups. 
This is a remarkable exception to the general rule ; 
for a deacon, though he be a cardinal, may not comr 
paunicate "in both kinds." I have in vain applied^ 
even to several well-informed priests, to explain these 
strange subtleties. 

But what deeply shocks one's feeling is, the intire 
absence of devout calm, or even of silence. The crowd, 
though enormous, has far too much room in this vast 
church. Almost every one is in motion ; almost everyr 
where there is loud talking ; people accost each other, 
laughing ; in the midst of a multitude of walkers, you 
see here and there some persons on their knees who 
remain so awhile, or rise presently and take part in the 
general movement There are people here in every 
kind of dress ; monks of all colours, some very im- 

g2 
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posing, others very mean ; priests in short cloaks, in 
cassocks, in red or violet robes ; officers in state uni- 
form ; citizens in their Sunday clothes ; villagers from 
the neighbourhood, with their picturesque and varied 
attire of bright colours ; sun-burnt peasants in their 
sandals, no way disconcerted to appear with their 
bronzed knees and chests bare ; then Cardinals' attend- 
ants, in black, with swords by their sides ; mace-bearers, 
holding in their hands their heavy mace of silver with 
golden hilt ; the Pope's porters, in crimson damask 
from head to foot ; and a multitude of footmen, with 
their gold-laced cocked-hats under their arms, clothed 
in fantastical liveries, with their master's arms braided 
on every seauL All this motley multitude is moving, 
talking, gossiping, while the Pope, their chief priest 
and their king, is at the altar, celebrating the most 
solemn act of their worship, that inconceivable mystery, 
that awful sacrifice, in which, according to the esta- 
blished doctrine, the officiating priest changes bread 
into Jesus Christ, into God himself ; and then, sacrifices 
him by eating him (manducando sa^crifi^at). 

There is, however, one very solemn interval, of some 
minutes' duration, — ^when the host is elevated. The 
Pope does not lift the host above his head, as an 
ordinary priest ; but presents it, in succession, towards 
the four cardinal points, and each time, holding it in 
both hands, makes the sign of the cross ; he does the 
same with the cup, which is a magnificent chalice of 
wrought gold. During this time, all in the immense 
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church kneel motionless and mnte, including the sol- 
diers who form lines along the great nave and round 
the altar. The singing ceases, and nothing is heard 
but the slow, sweet and very solemn notes of a single 
trumpet. This moment, although in our eyes the very 
moment when the most absurd and unevangelical error 
displays itself, is also that of general worship. It is 
plain that, during some minutes, that crowd of prostrate 
souls are praying and adoring with sincerity and fer- 
vour. I doubt not that God accepts these true emo- 
tions of a most erroneous faith. But this moment and 
that when each kneels on entering the church, are the 
only times when people seem to be gaining edification 
or even dreaming of such a thing. The rest of the time, 
every one seems to be saying to himself: "Let the 
choristers sing ; let the Cardinals recite the psalms ; 
let the Pope do his pontifical duty ; all that is no con- 
cern of mine." 

Perhaps it is impossible that it should be otherwise 
in a bmlding so vast that, in spite of all architectural 
contrivances, all skill in decoration, and all the accu- 
mulation of Ught and ornament on one single point, 
what is said and what is done, and even what is sung 
by choirs of great force with orchestral accompani- 
ments, is almost lost upon three-fourths of the audience. 
The ancient Pagan basilicas were far less vast than 
those of Catholic Eome ; besides which, they never 
served as places of worship. This is also the defect 
of St. Paul's, London. These gigantic churches become 
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public promenades, because they have the appropriate 
spaca The celebration of worship in them is neces- 
sarily confined to the limits imposed by Nature herself 
upon human sight and hearing. I had thought that 
Catholicism could overcome this obstacle better than 
English Protestantism. Nothing of the kind. Except 
at the instant of elevating the host, the Soman public 
hears the Pope say mass, ahnost as a poUtical assembly 
hears the minutes of the previous day read, when every 
one knows that nothing of importance will arise. 

I must pay this testimony to truth : The magnifi- 
cence of the Bomish Church, whose brilliancy and 
solemnity I cannot dispute ; even the presence of the 
Pope, whose venerable attitude, so full of gentleness 
and urbanity, I admire ; the most splendid ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church in her most worthy sanctuary ; 
all this has nothing to do with Christian edification, 
nothing to do with worship. It is the shadow, the 
theatrical representation, the pompous symbol, but not 
the reality. Outward solemnity is by no means want- 
ing ; but the deep earnestness, which penetrates, touches 
and converts, is intirely missed. 

And what shall we say of this same religious system, 
when it falls into the lowest degree of superstition ? 
The Eomans of Pagan days were infinitely supersti- 
tious ; but those of Catholicism are scarcely less so. 
Sacred chickens are no longer consulted; but the 
Santissimo Bambino has taken their place in the 
Capitol, where he is kept by the monks of St. Francis 
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in their church of Ara Gceli, He is the property of 
this order of monks, to whom he brings considerable 
sums annually. The Bambino has his equipage, his 
footmen, his toilet, his numerous and valuable jewels ; 
and goes about town, in hi^ coach, to cure the sick 
and comfort the dying. I have seen him. The monks 
lighted their tapers in bread daylight, before opening 
me the chest in which he is kept; then, with many 
genuflections and kisses, they brought out from a box, 
in which he was hidden under silk stuffs embroidered 
with gold, the object of this deplorable foUy. It is not 
even a little statue, but an ugly doU of painted wood, 
which one would only venture to offer to a poor man's 
child who had never seen apything prettier. It may 
be a foot or eighteen inches long. It is of olive wood, 
they say ; and tradition believes that a holy Francis- 
can pilgrim cut it out of a piece of wood which came 
from the Mount of Olives, that he fell asleep in form- 
ing this beautiftd piece of work, and on awaking found 
it had been painted by St Luke ! But tradition 
(modest and truth-loving) does not guarantee any part 
of the above, and is satisfied to attest the innumerable 
miracles which the Bambino is constantly performing. 
While looking at this hideous toy a»nd the monks 
adoring it on their knees and kissing it devoutly, I 
felt a disgust bordering upon horror. I must have 
seemed alarmed; and while I held myself aloo^ the 
monks said to me in an encouraging manner that I 
might approach and look at it nearer. I made haste 
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to pay the charge for this humiliating sight, and de- 
parted When I found myself again on the Capitol, 
I breathed more freely ; but all the rest of that day 
I was a prey to the bitter feeling of the degradation 
into which superstition has plunged the human race 
and the Christian reUgion. 

Is this saying that the Christian religion no longer 
exists in the Eomish Church ? It would be a mistake 
to think so, as I shall proceed to shew. 

Let us enter the Coliseum on a Sunday or Friday. 
At six in the evening an audience, almost intirely 
consisting of the common people, is already grouped 
around a low and very simple pulpit, before which is 
fixed a double barrier of some feet in length. The 
clock strikes ; and soon you hear in the distance a low 
and prolonged chanting. It comes nearer. Here is a 
religious brotherhood, preceded by four grey penitents 
with their hoods drawn down, leaving only their eyes 
visible through two round holes. They each carry a 
lantern on the end of a stick, with a wax-light burning 
in it. Another saccone, or penitent, walks in the 
middle of them, carrying a wooden crucifix, painted 
after nature, which shocks at once the religious sense 
and the artistic. Behind the cross walks a monk of 
St. Bonaventura (one of the divisions of the order of 
Franciscans). He is a celebrated preacher, known as 
Father Joseph of Eome. A number of men follow 
him, succeeded by women, the first of whom wear 
black veils, and one carries a large cross. All this 
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pomp, I confess, left my Huguenot ears fax from well 
disposed towards the sermon of the reverend Fran- 
ciscan. 

After doing homage to the cross set up in the 
middle of the Coliseum, all placed themselves before 
the pulpit, the men on the right, the women on the 
left, of the double balustrade. One of the penitents 
fixed the large crucifix upright in a groove on the 
right of the pulpit, and the preacher ascended. 

This pulpit being unpaneUed, the preacher was visi- 
ble down to his feet, covered with his brown robe, 
which was tied with a cord. 

He gave out his text without reading it from the 
Bible; — here the book always vanishes behind the 
clergy. He had chosen that fine but stem saying in 
which Jesus Christ declares to those who are ashamed 
of him before men, that at the last day he will be 
ashamed of them before his Father (Luke ix. 26). All 
the sins that are committed through a regard for human 
opinion ; — such was the wide and useful subject treated 
by the orator. He did it with remarkable talent, with- 
out excessive emphasis or gesture ; his diction was 
concise, his voice fine and sonorous, his style simple, 
energetic, popular and full of repetition, not the repe- 
tition of ideas, but of words. He continually reite- 
rated : The accursed respect which men pay to the 
world, and other simUar expressions, which he took 
up, as it were, and studiously brought forward again 
and again. This plan of avoiding the use of synonyms. 
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is perhaps the more popular, but it is somewhat wea- 
risome to cultivated minds. The substance of his 
preaching was full of appeals to the conscience of his 
hearers, and of applications to their daily life. 

His introduction, quiet and short, was excellent, 
expounding this idea : that to be a Christian is to 
follow Jesus Christ (essere seguace di Oiem-Cristo) ; 
simply that ; nothing more, nothing less. Then he 
declared the word Christian to be identical with Ca- 
tholic, without taking the trouble for a moment to 
illustrate their identity, which was in his view incon- 
testabla The subject proposed to his audience was, 
the examination of their own conduct : Are you — ^yes 
or no — among those who follow Jesus Christ? Or 
are you ashamed of him ? 

You are bound to follow him ; for in your baptism, 
and at your confirmation (cresima) more lately, you 
have declared your intention to do so ; and with this 
purpose you have sworn to renounce the world, as is 
proved by the questions and answers of the Catechism 
and by the words on receiving the Sacrament. Are 
you faithful to these vows ? Here followed three vivid 
portraits : of the father of a family, a Christian, but 
one who wants the courage to keep his household on 
a footing accordant with his own convictions ; of the 
Christian mother of a family, who allows her daughter 
to indulge in inmiodest dress and culpable luxury, and 
thus actually places her on the road to perdition ; and 
of the young Christian man, who is afraid of being 
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called a bigot, and so lets himself be corrupted through 
false shame. Wanning with his subject, the preacher 
here indulged in an explanation more eloquent than 
exact, of a verse in the Apocalypse.* St. J^hn, said 
he, had a vision, in which there appeared a woman 
clothed in an immodest manner, who wore written 
upon her forehead one single word: Mystery. And 
you also. Christians, he exclaimed, who with incredi- 
ble inconsistency, wishing to follow Christ and having 
sworn to renounce the world, nevertheless sacrifice 
Christ and your vows and your salvation to that ac- 

* Apoc. rdi. 5. It was with no little zest that I heard cited, in a 
pulpit at Borne and by a Catholic preacher, this text, which Protestants 
too often apply to the city and Church of the Popes. This symbolical 
woman, drunk with the blood of the saints cmd martyrs of Jesus Christy 
clothed in purple a/nd scarlet, covered vrith gold <md pearls a/nd precious 
stones, amd hearing on her forehead the name which is a Mystery: 
Babylon the Qreaiy the mother of harlots and of the idola/trovs ahomi' 
nations of the whole earth, — ^is Rome in the time of Kero, Rome regarded 
as tiie capital of -the Pagan world, as the centre of that corrupt and per- 
secuting empire wHch was then striving to deluge the Church with blood. 
None of these images of cruelty and depravity, of greatness and hatred, 
is exaggerated, as descriptive of the mortal struggle of expiring Paganism 
against Christianity. 

It is clear that Father Joseph was mistaken in interpreting this pas- 
sage as if the word Mystery were the name written on tiie woman's 
forehead. He might indeed call in aid of his opinion, not the Vulgate 
text, which is i&ir from clear, and is besides against him, but theologians 
of all churches, and even Protestants of our time, incj|uding Hengstenberg 
and Tischendorf . But it has been clearly proved that their inter|»reta- 
tion is incorrect. The sacred poet is careful to say that the name she 
bears is a mystery, an enigmatic name with a double meaning, which is 
not het real name. He wishes that there should be no mistake, and 
himself gives notice that Babylon is a pseudonym ; he wishes us to guess 
that, under a disguised expression, he is speaking of Home, the great 
enemy of the first Christians. 
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cursed respect which men pay to the world, — I read 
on yonr foreheads one word ; — that word is Mystery ! 
In a subsequent and more animated part of his dis- 
course, the orator took occasion to say, that if Jesus 
Christ had paid any regard to the world's opinion, the 
work of salvation would not have been accomplished. 
Here came a lively picture of the Jews (the damned 
rabble) crying to him on the cross to save himself^ 
and defying him to come down. If he had paid atten- 
tion to their taunts, redemption would not have been 
accomplished ! "Tou, his disciples, who fail in your 
duty towards him through your regard for the world, — 
your only hope of salvation Hes in his having disre- 
garded it Shall I give you an opposite example? 
Which of you, my dear hearers, doubts that Pilate is 
now burning in hell, and for ever? No doubt he 
deserved it But why? Why did he give up Jesus 
Christ to be crucified, when he himself declared him 
innocent ? Because he too, like you, had that accursed 
regard for the world, for his own interest, his reputation, 
his power! You, then, who, being Christians, sin 
through regard to the world, are not followers (aegudci) 
of Christ, but of Pilate. You put yourselves in the 
ranks with all the enemies of Jesus Christ ; you cru- 
cify him afresh, so far as depends on you ; and it is 
right that, like Pilate who acted from the same motives, 
you should bum eternally in hell. But, say you, you 
never meant to offend him ? You did not think you 
had ceased to be his imitators, say you ? As if one 
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could be his follower while ceasing to follow him and 
following his enemies ! Now, at least, confess to hirri 
yonr sin ; beg him to pardon you, and to preserve you 
from relapsing, by strengthening you through his grace." 

Saying these words, the monk seized the crucifix 
which stood on his right, and to which, in the course 
of his sermon, he had often appealed as if to Jesus 
Christ in person. Immediately the whole assembly 
threw themselves on their knees ; it was easy to see 
that many persons were deeply moved, and that their 
conscience (as the Bonaventurian expressed it) was 
biting them to the quick. Standing up and holding 
the crucifix, the monk cried out: "Yes, my Saviour, 
I confess to thee, for myself and for this people, that 
we have oflfended against thee through love of the 
world." He went on thus, confessing the sins of all 
assembled, and ended by throwing himself upon his 
knees and asking pardon from on high ; recited a sort 
of confession which the people repeated with loud voice 
word by word ; then rose from his knees and blest his 
audience, making the sign of the cross three times with 
the crucifix. 

Hell on the one hand, and the crucifix on the other, 
had far too large a part in aU this. Christianity was 
reduced to the condition of Catholicism ; that is to 
say, materialized ; but stiU it was there. The sub- 
stance of the preaching was excellent, the feeling true 
and powerful, the tone seldom declamatory; it was 
too earnest for that 
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Earnestness is, in fiact, the essential thing. It is 
what I had sought for in vain among the sumptuous 
displays of the Eoman festivals. And every now and 
then, while listening to this preaching, I felt that this 
monk called to me, like Nathan the prophet : Thou 
art the man; and that he had a right to do so. I 
saw that others, many others, were moved by the 
Christian truthfulness of this appeal And as God 
speaks in every man who gives utterance to the truth, 
I did not revolt, minister of the gospel as I am, against 
the Bonaventurian monk; but, rising above all the 
Catholic array of damnation, holy-^chrism, penitents 
and crucifix, I said to myself: He is right in essentials ; 
and I intreated God to give me grace to profit by this 
Franciscan's sermon. 

After the sermon, preacher, penitents and worshipers 
all made the round of the Coliseum, to sing litanies, 
mournful enough but sometimes beautiful, at the twelve 
stations of the cross. This practice, though altogether 
materialistic, seemed to correspond to the feeling of the 
moment pervading the crowd. But its formalism was, 
to me, too evident; and the perpetual repetition of 
the chant Ave Maria saddened me outright. I endea- 
voured to forget these lamentable accessories, and to 
cling to the salutary idea how regard to man's opinion 
tempts to base compliances. As I left the Coliseum, 
I said to myself: Catholicism has in vain troubled 
the living fountain of truth ; there still springs from it, 
from time to time, a pure and life-giving stream, as 
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soon as the soul confesses her own thirst, and seeks 
to assuage it with God through Jesus Christ 

There are three sorts of Catholicism : that of out- 
ward pomp, which is utter inanity ; that of superstition, 
which is the degradation of the human mind; and 
that of moral and religious instruction, where a living 
spark of the Hght from on high has been preserved 
This is the spirit, the soul, which still enables that 
great body, the Eomish Churchj as it were, to survive 
itself, when one part of it is already touched with the 
chill of death, and another part with its corruption. 



VI. 

The Kequibements of Abt and of Wobship. 

Monotony of Sacred Pictures — Subjects that are impossible, ridicalon% 
cruel, indecent — ^Michel Angelo and the Last Judgment — ^A Cardinal 
Mass in the Sistine Chapel — ^Deterioration of objects of Art when 
made objects of Worship — Crowned Images — ^Pictures badly placed : 
the Descent from the Cross, by Daniel di Volteira — Decoration of 
Churches for Festivals — Galleries of Paintings. 

It would be absurd to deny that the Catholic Church 
has rendered eminent service to artists, were it only 
in the demand she makes on the productiveness of 
their talent It is evident that, under the thoroughly 
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material and industrial notion of what is commonly 
called demand and supply, the Eomish religion has 
opened to adepts in aU the arts a career of employment, 
gain and reputation. That this is often done to the 
injury of religion, we have no doubt ; but that is not 
what we wish just now to prove. We think it is 
also productive of great damage to the arts themselves ; 
and we beg permission to dwell on this point, which 
has been hinted in passing in our previous letters. 
We shall support our assertion, not by abstract reason- 
ings, but by facts and proofs. And this assertion we 
sum up in a few words : The Catholic worship and 
art have opposite interests ; their conditions of exist- 
ence and of success exclude one another. What is 
indispensable to the one, is often hurtftd, sometimes 
fatal, to the other. 

We have referred to some pictures by Eaphael, 
Giotto and Fra Angelico, in which simple and true 
religious feelings are expressed with rare refinement. 
Other names might be added to the list. But, it must 
be confessed, these are brilliant exceptions ; and (to 
speak our mind freely), notwithstanding the genius of 
the greatest masters. Catholic painting, so far from 
serving the cause of piety, so far from bringing the 
soul nearer to things above, has done the very reverse. 
Art has supplied no aliment to faith except what is 
gross and altogether earthly ; it has lowered what is 
ideal and materialized heaven itself; it has kept the 
souls of believers down in inferior regions, neither 
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bright nor pUre. Out of a religion of love, of holiness, 
of simplicity and peace, such as Christianity, it has 
made an intolerant and cruel, a carnal and pompous 
Catholicism. 

If artists have but ill served the Church, has the 
Church, on her part, served the artists any better? 
Not only has tradition, by consecrating particular forms 
and stereotyping incorrect costumes and even conven- 
tional attitudes, fettered genius and clogged the sponta- 
neousness and independence of fervent faith ; but too 
often you feel, in the presence even of a chefdioeuvrey 
that what speaks to you from that animated canvas is 
not the living emotion of a human soul, not the palpi- 
tating heart of a man, a loving and worshiping man ; 
but is the thought of the Church, the tradition of the 
Church, that is to say, a collective thought, an autho- 
ritative tradition, an abstraction, an affair of govern- 
ment ; — the official style, instead of the heart's impas- 
sioned language. Besides, with the exception of a 
very small number of specially gifted minds, the great 
Catholic painter is, in general, a pagan in real Hfa 
The most unrestrained morals do not prevent a Eaphael 
from giving all the proper purity and aU the requisite 
piety to an image of the Virgin, for which the Fornarina 
has served as model* That purity, that piety, are a 
costume in which the Church clothes her Madonnas, 

* It is impossible to quote in connection with this profanation (so 
common that it is unnecessary to do more than allude to it) the very 
free but very true censures of Salvator Rosa, in his third Satire. 

H 
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and which she orders of her artists ; a happy impos- 
ture, bom of a pagan art in the service of a formal 
Christianity. But could we not imagine art more free 
and more true ? 

First let us examine the subjects incessantly imposed 
by the Church on its painters and sculptors. ' A great 
number of these she has stamped with deplorable 
vulgarity by reproducing them everywhere. The most 
tragic incident and the most touching history become 
sheer commonplaces, utterly wearisome; one sees them 
without observing, or turns away with attention tired 
beyond revival Has not even the Grtudfixion, that 
most painful of all the gospel scenes, lost something 
of its moving dread by dint of constant representation 
in painting and sculpture ? And what more wearisome 
than to find, from church to church without end, those 
AnnuThdations, nearly always cold and conventional ! 

The repeated treatment of the same subjects accord- 
ing to conventional rules has inevitably rendered art 
mechanical and invention useless or almost impossible, 
if not even compromising. 

There is a subject peculiarly simple and graceful, 
naturally interesting, and which would have employed 
many an artist's skill even if it never had been made 
sacred ; for human nature presents nothing more at- 
tractive ; — ^it is, a young woman with a child in her 
arms. In the modest beauty of the young mother, 
happy yet anxious, tender and religiously grateful ; — 
in those first holy joys of maternity, in the charming 
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harmony and contrast of the grace of the young girl 
now become wife and mother with the different grace 
of the child ; — ^in this simple subject there is great 
richness of natural emotion, which is made still deeper 
and sweeter by Christian sentiment. But the Church 
has used and abused it in all manner of ways, labori- 
ously varying this unifonn thenxe by the int^uction 
of certain attributes or saints. It is a wearisome labour 
to look through the enormous volume in which Mrs. 
Jameson has treated of the Legends of the Madonna, 
and where this fine subject, everlastingly reproduced 
from the great masters, in more than two hundred 
plates, fatigues the mind and revolts the eya There 
are fifty-two Madonnas, or Holy Families, in existence 
ascribed to Eaphael, two or three of which are pro- 
bably by his pupUs. In the magnificent gallery of 
the princes Borghese, the Virgin is in more than the 
proportion of one to every eleven pictures. In that of 
the Baxberini palace, fourteen pictures out of thirty are 
of Mary. These astounding numbers, it is very certain, 
are much below the proportion of Madonnas among 
Church pictures now-a-days ordered, since the procla- 
mation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

Is this protecting or inspiring Art ? Is it not rather 
smothering it under intolerable monotony ? The public 
collections too are filled with Madonnas not fit to be 
looked at ; and even Eaphael himself, notwithstanding 
the great aptitude of his genius for subjects of this 
kind, could not avoid a certain insipidity of expression 

h2 
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in many of his Virgins.* From this uniformity has 
resulted the necessity of varying a worn-out theme by 
a thousand childish, and sometimes indecorous, expe- 
dients. Why do we hear of the Virgin and Bag, the 
Virgm and Rabbit, the Virgin and Cat, Ulmparwuita^ 
and so many others ? How comes it that Leonardo 
da Vinci, in a wondrous picture, has represented the 
Mother of Christ as seated on the knees of her aged 
mother, Saint Anne, and bending towards her Son to 
prevent his getting on the back of the symbolical lamb 
with which he is playing? The idea becoming lost 
in the constantly repeated symbols, the latter are mate- 
rialized to such a degree that an Italian painter, having, 
in a large composition, represented the Holy Spirit 
under the form of a white dove, has so far forgotten 
all propriety as to draw a cat, in the comer of the 
picture, watching to devour the bird ! 

Has Catholicism (beyond a few subjects of sacred 
history at least, which are found everywhere) done 
good service either to piety or to the arts, by the themes 
it has prescribed ? Far from it 

Sometimes it is not merely the monotony that spoils 
the subject, but its absolute impossibility and the pre- 
dominance of what is merely conventional ; as in aJl 
those pictures in which the painter has been required 
to shew that Mary was exempt from original sin from 
the beginning of her existenca 

* For example, see the delightful picture called La BeUe Jardiniere^ 
in the Louvre. 
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The genius of Murillo could not surmount the im- 
possibility of the doitma. To paint a dogma! and 
such a dogma ! It is to ignore all the conditions of 
art. I shall return to this point, but I could not omit 
noticing it here in passing. 

When the subject enjoined is not monotonous or 
impossible, it is often pitifully poor. Thousands upon 
thousands of ridiculous legends have been depicted. 
Thus, at Milan, we have a sibyl teaching the Emperor 
Augustus the mystery of the Incarnation ; in the church 
of the Scalzi at Venice, the host, attracted by the fervent 
faith of St Theresa, is springing spontaneously from 
the ostensoir and flying of its own accord into the 
open mouth of the saint ; or again, in the Louvre, St. 
Fran9ois d' Assize (after Giotto) is preaching to the 
birds ; at Eome, St Anthony (by Paul Veronese) is 
preaching to the fishes ; at Padua> the patron saint of 
the town is represented by the most illustrious painters 
and sculptors of the time as working a series of miracles 
the most absurd imaginable ; as, for example, to con- 
vince an atheist, he is throwing a glass from the top 
of a roof, and instead of breaking, it remains whole 
and splits the marble pavement I do not dwell on 
these puerilities, nor upon others more absurd which 
I will not even quote. But what a use for the noble 
gifts granted by God to an artist of genius ! What 
an unworthy degradation of the high faculties of a 
superior mind ! 

But admitting, for argument's sake, that high talents 
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can lower themselves to these wretched subjects with- 
out losing any of their dignity, what shall we say of 
those ever-recurring and hideous martyrs which perse- 
cute us from church to church ? 

Saint Lucy* offering to God, upon a trencher, her 
own eyes torn from their sockets, and Saint Agatha pre- 
aentmg to Him her severed breasts, may serve me as a 
jnatural transition from the ridiculous to the hideous. 
How could Poussin, who in his Plague of Athens 
knew how to paint a scene of horror without making 
it brutally loathsome, reconcile himself to displaying 
before our eyes the horrible martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
with his body cut open and the executioner pulling 
the bloody intestines and winding them upon a wind- 
lass ? At St. Peter's, at Eome, this detestable piece 
of butchery is displayed to public view, copied in 
mosaic, the original being in the gaUery of the Vatican. 
The horror excited by this frightful scene renders the 
spectator justly indignant against the clergy and the 
artist, who could so outrage the imagination. 

But this is a trifle, compared with the disgust and 
loathing that seize us on visiting the church of San 
Stefano Rotondo, In itself considered, this circular 
building, which there is reason to suppose was erected 
in 467, is extremely interesting. Thirty-six columns, 
of marble or granite, of different orders of architecture, 

* By a painter of Brescia, not so well known as he deserves, though 
the Louvre contains two admirable pictures of his : Alessandro Buonvicino, 
sumamed Moretto. 
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borrowed from monuments of antiquity, surround an 
inner circle of only twenty columns. The whole is 
encompassed by a wall divided into compartments 
which correspond with the intercolumniations, and 
each of w:hich contains two scenes of martyrdom, if 
not more. The consequence is, that on all sides you 
see nothing but tortures the most barbarous, the most 
refined, the most hideous, represented with a naked- 
ness of detail quite insupportable. When the eye, 
revolting at the sight of one torture, turns away, it is 
only to alight upon another which perhaps the most 
cruel imagination could not have conjured up. In 
fact, the most recondite study of horrors has been 
necessary to people this whole church with execution^ 
ers ; and if you have the misfortune to cast your eyes 
upon two or three of those bloody frescoes of Tempesta 
or Pomarancio, you leave this Christian temple with 
regret that you ever set foot in it. Is it not prosti^ 
tuting the arts, to suUy them by these frightful repre- 
sentations ? 

Let it not be replied : This is of little importance ; 
Art is admirable, whatever be the object represented. 
I deny it. Besides, we are not now concerned with 
those Dutch pieces in which the interior of a citizen*s 
house, a kitchen or a stable, is painted with surprising 
accuracy. What we are now concerned with is Chris- 
tian art ; such art as the Church orders and makes 
use of I reprobate and denounce its pencil, when 
made an instrument of torture. I could not see with- 
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out indignation, in a Jesuit church, a very large flesh- 
coloured crucifix, in which the depraved imagination 
of the artist had taken delight in colouring all the 
wounds deeply with blood, and making it trickle all 
over the body from the stripes of the scourging, while 
the shoulder is reddened by the burden of the cross, 
and the knees fearfully grazed by the repeated falls of 
the sufferer, till nothing but one bleeding mass is pre- 
sented to view, a mere object of disgust or of horror. 
To what purpose are these low and savage representa- 
tions ? To what purpose these unwholesome terrors ? 
They can only serve to subjugate by horror or fright 
those whose senses they distress. And this is a real 
outrage against humanity, — a disgrace to art. 

It must be acknowledged that to visit the sanctu- 
aries of Catholic Christianity and study the wonders 
of art with which they are enriched, is, at the same 
time, to go through a complete course of study of the 
executioner's trade, to grow learned in all imaginable 
kinds of torture, and familiarize oneself with all pos- 
sible, and perhaps some impossible, inflictions. A 
I)oet who is but little read has very justly found fault 
with the horrifying pictures of which so many churches 
are full: 

" Dans ces temples de paix, 
Qae vois-je sur les murs ? Les plus af&eux objets ; 
Les furears des tyrans, rinvention des crimes, 
Les gdnes, les bdchers, et le sang des victimes, 

St toujours vingt bourreaux pour un hdros Chretien ! 

* * * * 

Ah ! qu'aujourd'hui le Ciel * * 
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A la lyre en mes mains n*a-t-il joint la palette ! 

J^irais, et de ce pas, j'irais dans les lieux saints, 

Effacer sur les murs le sang dont ils sont teints, 

Oes ardnes d^horrenr, ces barbares exemples 

Faits pour I'oeil des N^ron et qu'on yoit dans nos temples. 

Peintre aveugle, en m'of&ant ces feroces tableaux, 

Quelle est done la yertu qu'inspirent tes pinceaux V* * 

Lemierre, having thus denounced that kind of deco- 
ration of churches, developes in a long note the fol- 
lowing most true thought. He admirably remarks, 
that the pictorial representation of these events is sure 
to be horrible, iifiasmuch as the good and had are 
brought upon the scene in a manner which necessarily 
makes crime more prominent than virtue ; and he 
goes so far as to say that, on the stage, the horrors of 
the most cruel tragedy are less dangerous, because 
the poet can exhibit tyrants in more than a single 
aspect, and bring out all the consequences of their 
crimes, whereas the picture makes no comment; it sets 

* Lemierre, la PeirUwe, poeme, chant iii. 

(Trims.) ** In these temples of peace 

What do I see upon the walls ? The most fearful objects ; 
The rage of tyrants, the ingenuity of crime. 
The rack, the pile, the blood of victims. 

And everywhere twenty executioners for one Christian hero ! 

* * * « 

had Heaven this day * * 
Joined the palette to the lyre in my hands ! 

1 would go, this moment, I would go into the sacred places. 

And wipe out from their walls the blood with which they are stained. 

Those arenas of horror, those barbarous scenes 

Made for the eyes of Neros, yet displayed in our churches. 

Blind painter ! while you offer me those savage pictures, 

What virtue can your pencil inspire V* 
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forth only a single moment, and that is the moment 
of ihe crim£; and a^s the picture is adapted to speak 
to the eyes, the cruelty of the executioners and the 
implements of torture are much more striking than 
ihe patience and courage of the victims. 

Can any one suppose that the imaginations of chil- 
dren, vividly impressed with these fearful and barba- 
rous scenes, and finding them regularly before their 
eyes day by day, can avoid receiving hurtful impres- 
sions ? Does any one believe that these impressions, 
constantly repeated, and prolonged during the whole 
continuance of the services, in the midst of the solem- 
nity of divine worship and in the dim light of the 
churches, are void of influence in the developement 
of the national character and morals ? What an un- 
healthy education, to connect the religion of him who 
was meek and lowly of heart, with these dark pictures 
which make the flesh creep and harden the soul ! 
What a detestable apprenticeship, that instead of 
calming and softening the violent passions of the 
Southern nations, can only serve to excite them ! 
These are not lessons of fortitude ; rather they are, — 
through the constant practice of contemplating those 
inhuman horrors from infancy upwards, — lessons of 
vengeance and cruelty, encouraging (as has been said) 
that thirst of cruel natures for scenes of torture, which 
to satisfy in the churches would be too abominable. 
At least they keep up an indifference to the sight 
of barbarous scenes. Calling to mind the images on 
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whicli ItaKan or Spanish piety is fed, one may almost 
conceive the atrocious ferocity of many sincerely fer- 
vent inquisitors ; one may almost conceive how Ben- 
venuto Cellini could relate in his own Memoirs that, 
after having stabbed his rival, in ambush, he imme- 
diately ran into a church and gave thanks to God for 
his success and impunity in that assassination. 

" Ought women'' (asks Lemierre in another place), 
"women, whose impressions are more vivid than 
men's, to be exposed to the pain of meeting, in our 
churches, those atrocious pictures which form a spec^ 
tacle made up of indecency and barbarity, and which 
sometimes wound the imagination as much as the 
feelings r On this latter point there might be still 
more to say ; and without falling into a mistaken 
puritanism on the subject of the fine arts, it is impos- 
Bible to avoid being indignant at the sight of the 
strange objects everywhere offered by the Catholic 
clergy to the veneration of the faithful I do not even 
allude now to certain revolting and grotesque subjects 
of an exceptional kind ; but in what church in Italy 
is there not, at all events, a Last Judgment ? In what 
village square do we not find a picture of the Souls 
in Purgatory ? And we all know that, in both cases, 
the Church has found no means of painting souls but 
by painting bodies, with the simple precaution of 
stripping them of their clothes as things too mundane 
and terrestrial; an idea, I may observe in passing, 
borrowed from the pagans. 
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Among the ancients, the absence of clothing in the 
figores of their gods, and subsequently in those of 
deified men, was the result of a generally admitted 
idea that the gods had no need of the works of men. 
Their clothing was therefore designed solely to iden- 
tify them. It was enough to give Mars a helmet, in 
order to distinguish him in the view of his worshipers ; 
the winged hat and shoes designated Mercury ; but 
human clothing would have lowered their divinity. 
Hence the practice of representing the gods naked, 
and afterwards the demigods and heroes. But the 
ancients themselves (with some exceptions that have 
been exaggerated) were always clothed. 

They were later in perceiving how the expression, 
the thought, the feeling which they wished to repre- 
sent, might not only radiate from the countenance, 
but display itself over the whole body. Glycon would 
represent strength in repose : his Hercules is naked, 
and every muscle contributes to give the idea of severe 
fatigue imdergone by him in whom strength is deified. 
Three Ehodian sculptors, Agesander, Polydorus and 
Athenodorus, would express moral and physical suf- 
fering in the sublime group of the Laocoon : it is 
enough to see how the foot of the dying father con- 
tracts without distortion, to make us comprehend how 
much tragic and terrible eloquence there may be in 
the naked figure. Indeed, the study and representa- 
tion of the human body are to the artist a matter of 
stem necessity and a source of inexhaustible wealth. 
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Hence we must conclude that, in spite of very serious 
difficulties, the naked form has its proper place in a 
gaUery of art. 

It is quite otherwise in a church.* The greater 
number of Catholic painters. Artists rather than Chris- 
tians, pay no regard to this difference. Sometimes 
the Subject itself authorizes this violation of decency ; 
as the martyrdom of St. Agatha^ the history of St 
Agnes, and of many other female saints, one of whom 
inspired Comeille in his old age with the subject of 
the most singular of his tragedies. I saw at Milan, a 
St. Christina by Paul Veronese, which would in former 
times have found its proper place in the temple of 
Cnidos or Paphos, but which assuredly is a strange 
object of worship for Christians. 

Michel Angelo has fallen deeper into this fault than 
any one elsa The magnificent roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, and the wall at the end on which his Last 
Judgment is painted, were literally covered with figures 
larger than life and almost all naked. This strange 
incongruity in a place of Christian worship instantly 
shocked all who saw those incomparable frescoes. 
They were not yet finished when Messer Biagio, of 
Siena, master of the ceremonies to Pope Paul IV., 
called his attention to the matter ; and the Pontiff's 

* It seems childish to have dressed in painted metal a copy of the 
Venus of Praxiteles in the GaUery of the Capitol. But we can better 
understand why the statue of Justice should have been thus draped on 
the tomb of Pope Paul III. in St. Peter's ; and we shall abstain from 
recalling the anecdotes to which this statue has given occasion. 
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first idea was to have th6 whole effaced. Michel 
Angelo, irritated at this, sent him word that it was a 
mere trifle, and if the Pope would but reform the 
world, his pictures would no longer be thought inde- 
corous. Not satisfied with this reply, the Pope ordered 
that the figures in the Last JvdgmerU should be 
draped; and Michel Angelo, refusing to destroy or 
mutilate his own work, was forced to consent that 
Daniel Eicciarelli di Volterra should undertake the 
task prescribed by the sovereign. Daniel in conse- 
quence gained the nickname of Bracchettone, but did 
the least he could in a mission offensive to his master 
and absurd in the eyes of artists. Michel Angelo, 
always vindictive, is said to have punished Blaise of 
Siena by representing him in hell, furnished with 
Midas's ears and encircled by a serpent ; and when 
Blaise complained to the Pope, the artist had the 
boldness to say : " His Holiness cannot interfere ; for 
his right to rescue sinners from purgatory does not 
extend to helL" 

The task was so incompletely performed by Eiccia- 
relli as to leave the proprieties of a place of worship 
stni unsatisfied. Clement XII., in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was in his turn scandalized, and by his order 
Stefano Pozzi dressed a larger number of Michel 
Angelo's personages. If, then, the operations of Daniel, 
conducted under the very eyes of the author, had 
injured his chef d^oeuvre, Pozzi, infinitely inferior in 
talent and coming two centuries later, could not but 
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deteriorate the original work in the most lamentable 
manner. It is still the fact that even this double 
correction is incomplete, and that some full-length 
colossal figures representing saints, male and female, 
are left intirely naked. As for the roof, it has not 
been touched, and so far we may congratulate ourselves 
on behalf of art. But it is strange enough to see the 
Pope and Cardinals celebrating mass with great splen- 
dour in a place thronged by a multitude of figures 
quite destitute of clothing. 

To the facts now related I could add abundance more, 
derived from a large number of churches in Eome and 
throughout Italy. But the instance of this single 
chapel is enough ; this series of corrections, so necessary 
for the requirements of worship, but ever to be re- 
gretted on behalf of artists, — this manifest impossi- 
bility, in spite of the attempts of two Popes, to fit the 
richest sanctuary of painting to religious purposes, — 
are practical proofs of the real incompatibility which 
will always exist between the claims of Eeligion, even 
the Catholic, and those of Art. The fault we have to 
find with the Eomish Church is, that she has aimed 
at an impossible alliance, and in so doing has seriously 
injured the fine arts, whUe continually making indecent 
concessions to them. We do not care to dwell on this 
point, which we could however prove by a host of 
decisive instances. To cite but one : The great central 
door of St. Peter's is made of bronze : in it are modem 
bas-reliefs, taken from the history of the apostle. 
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panelled in magnificent ancient arabesques, among 
which many mythological scenes are sculptured ; on 
a level with the eye and within reach of the hand you 
may distinguish the history of Ganymede and that of 
Leda! Between these images the Pope, carried on 
his throne, makes his solemn entry into the church 
on St, Peter's day and Easter-day. Surely a Church 
which is so intolerant in point of doctrine and authority 
ought to have been a little more strict in morals and 
religion, and should have banished these mythological 
subjects to the galleries of art, so as to keep the churches 
free from such pagan fables.* 

We have already seen what subjects the Eomish 
Church orders from her artists, and what restrictions 
she imposes on the execution, not being at liberty 
indeed to dispense with them. Let us now see what 
use she makes of the work when finished. 

When, in spite of all obstacles, a really first-rate 
picture is come out of the artist's studio, what does 
the Church do with it ? She places it behind a row 
of wax-lights, the flames of which, reflected on the 
varnish of the picture, will throw upon it the most 
unfavourable or most conflicting lights, and will soon 
have covered it with such a smoke as to blacken it all 
over. Thenceforth this chef dJceuvre will be imperfect 

* We might here ask whether the author of the Ver rongeur and the 
editor of the Univers, who are so severe upon the Paganimi of the Uni- 
versity and of the In>8titut, approve of the same paganism in literature, 
in art, and even in worship, because it there becomes ecclesiastical, 
ultramontane and pontifical ? 
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or invisible till it is cleaned ; a dangerous operation, 
which has irreparably ruined a multitude of fine pic- 
tures. 

There is nothing more destructive to a picture than 
to be the object of religious devotion ; all that are not 
carefully protected from the homage of their worshipers 
are sure to be destroyed 

This is plainly seen in the Sistine Chapel, where 
the impossibility of reconciling the claims of art with 
those of even the Catholic worship declares itself in 
many ways. 

Take the fresco of the Last Judgment^ degraded as 
it has been by Daniel and by Pozzi, and still indeco- 
rous. Pius IX. presides before this picture at a Car- 
dinal Mass. The tapers are lighted ; incense is burnt 
before the Host and before the Pope, and then the 
ceremonial proceeds with burning incense to each of 
the Cardinals in turn. This continues a long time, 
and gradually the lofty chapel is filled to the very 
roof with a thick hot cloud, which adds a new layer 
of smoke to those which for three centuries have con- 
tinually more and more obscured the picture. The 
fresco, subjected to this regimen, will in a given time 
be completely ruined. In such a regular and persever- 
ing manner the reUgious worship destroys the artisf s 
work. 

But this is not alL This great composition, originally 
less brilliant than an oil painting, faded moreover by 
time and obscured by incense smoke, imdergoes a per- 

I 
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manent outrage yet more treacherous. An altar is 
erected against the very fresco, and surmounted by a 
canopy of red velvet Any one who has ever seen a 
picture, and especially a fresco three centuries old, 
will understand that the bright and gaudy colour of 
the silk velvet takes away all the effect of the colouring 
in the picture, kills it, flattens the relief, blots out the 
form, and throws upon the whole piece a glare which 
blinds the spectator. It is impossible to imagine a 
more clumsy mistake than this mass of red velvet 
stuck up immediately over against the fresco of the 
Last Judgment. 

Thus, in the hands of the Church which calls herself 
the mother of the fine arts, this colossal chef dJoeuvre 
of one of her most illustrious geniuses has experienced 
the following treatment : twice she has had it corrected 
by inferior artists ; at periodical intervals, she subjects 
it to a process of smoking which is effacing it ; and 
permanently she sets up, close upon the fresco itself, 
a gaudy mass that destroys ite effect 

Is this an exceptional case ? Far from it Home is 
full of similar examples. You will be told that the 
church of the Trinita dei Monti possesses the picture 
that ranks third in the world, the Descent from, the 
Cross, painted from the designs and with the advice 
of Michel Angelo by the same Daniel di Volterra whom 
we have already mentioned. The wonderful head of 
the fainting Virgin will be especially boasted of. So 
you run to the Piazza di Spagna ; you climb the steps 
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at the top of which is the church of Monte-Pindo. 
You ask for the chef dceuvre. There it is, over an 
altar, in a little chapel very ill-lighted from one side. 
You try to find a favourable point of view, in which 
you scarcely succeed ; but you clearly see one thing, 
namely, a large cross with gilded rays placed on the 
altar and rising to a third of the height of the picture ; 
and you see another thing, namely, a chandelier cutting 
the face of the Virgin in two, and so close to the 
canvas that it is absolutely impossible for you to dis- 
tinguish either her expression or even her features * 
Such are the services rendered to the arts by Catho- 
licism! 

Still it is fortunate if the honours decreed by the 
Church to a work of art are limited to incense and 
tapers, great or smaLL Let a painting have the mis- 
fortune to be recognized as able to work miracles (a 
frequent case), and from that time it is exposed to 
more fatal glorification. Should the people be given 
to understand that prayers uttered before a certain 
picture have cured a sick person ; should the sovereign 
acknowledge that prayers recited before another picture 
have frustrated an emeute, or enabled Austrian soldiers 

* There is piquancy enongli in the following proof of what I have said 
above. Lalande (Vol. IV. of his Voyage en ItcMe^ p. 563) charges 
Richard with having, in his description of this picture, taken one of the 
executioners for the apostle St. John. We do not know whether Richard 
has maintained his opinion and retorted that it was Lalande who took 
St. John for one of the Soman executioners. But, any way, the mistake 
is flagrant ; and it would be difficult to get wrong in the matter if the 
picture were not very ill placed. 

i2 
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to put down Italians who desired to be their own 
masters at home; — from that moment the figure is 
"crowned." In other words, they bore holes in the 
canvas above the head of the saint, or the crucifix, 
or the Virgin and child ; and in these holes, bar- 
barism I they fix a crown of very bright gold, loaded 
with rubies, emeralds and diamonds of thousand facets. 
As soon as this actual and dazzling crown is nailed 
on the middle of the canvas, it is easy to imagine what 
becomes of the perspective, the light and shade, and 
even the colours of the paintiog ; everything of the 
kind is falsified or becomes invisible, and thus a chef 
doeuvre is annihilated !* A chef cFosuvre, do we say ? 
Perhaps we are wrong there ; at least, up to the present 
time, we have not met with a single picture of high 
value that has been damaged by this pious vandalism. 
The very fine pictures never work miracles ; they do 
not expose themselves to the disastrous consequences 
which woiQd resiQt ; and if they have the power of 
working miracles, they take good care not to use it 
We are bound to thank them, and perhaps also their 
owners, for exercising so wise a discretioa-f- 

* Among other instances, this happened on the 8th September, 1852, 
at Florence, in the church of the Serrites (La SantimmaAnHumiataJ 
by the onier and in the presence of the Grand Duke, in honour of an 
image for having, as was supposed, suppressed the reTolution in 1848. 

t It has often been remarked that a miiade has happened veiy oon* 
Tenientlj when funds were wanting to finish or repair a chnrvh. In such 
a case, if news spx^aads that a wonder has been wrought br such or such 
an image, it nerer fails to bring a stream of devotees into the sanctnaiy 
and of gifts into the treasury. Several chapels or churches are pointed 
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Even the statues often receive the same childish 
adornment I have already mentioned the Madonna 
del Sasso in the Pantheon. Let me adduce another 
example stiU more deplorable. In the church of St. 
Cecilia there is an admirable statue by Mademo, per- 
haps the best that has been produced at Eome since 
Michel Angelo. It represents the saint as her body 
was foimd (so says the legend) after her decapitation. 
The body is modestly wrapped in a shroud, which does 
not however disguise its form. The dissevered head 
is veiled, that the sight of it may not excite horror ; 
but it is placed a little on one side and does not follow 
the direction of the neck, so that a moment's attention 
is enough to suggest the martyrdom, as the artist de- 
signed to do, but without making the exhibition dis- 
gusting. Can the reader conceive it possible that the 
clergy have put (or allowed to be put) round the neck 
of this statue, a large blue necklace which disguises 
the separation of the head so delicately indicated, and 
produces a sharp dissonance, amid the calm, plaintive 
requiem of this funereal image ? And thus it is that 
this passion for religious ornaments, this taste for con- 
secrated finery, sets itself in opposition to art, and 
inj^e. ,» dllnds 4e ta.p™J™ wMch it intended 
to produce. 

out as liaying been finished or rebnilt in this manner. Lalande relates 
it of that of Scm Rocco in the street of Bipetta at Borne, and it would 
be easy to furnish other instances. No scruple is felt about acknowledg- 
ing it ; for the greater the pecuniary result of the miracle, the more 
honour redounds to the saint or the image causing it. 
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To these various instances, furnished by painting 
and sculpture, I will add one more which architecture 
supplies. The Italians are not content to have fine 
churches adorned with the brightest and most varied 
marbles ; during the festivals they must cover them 
with drapery. And it is to be remembered that the 
festivals are very fi^uent, as I can bear witness. For 
more than three consecutive weeks I have seen the 
churches of St Peter, St John Lateran, and most of 
the other churches in Eome, draped with red cloth 
stretched along aU the friezes, marking all the pilasters, 
and often sheathing the columns. The deep bright 
hue of these draperies brings out in hard contrast the 
whiteness of all that remains bare ; the lines of the 
architecture are some of them disguised and others 
made far too prominent To children, this decoration 
which catches the eye may seem more beautiful than 
the bareness of the stone ; but in the view of men of 
taste, the upholsterer ought to respect the work of the 
architect and not meddle with it; while to the religious 
observer, who looks for churches and not enormous 
drawing-rooms, the darkened stone of a Gothic cathe- 
dral or the old wall of a village church is a thousand 
times preferable to aU this display of flowered silk 
damask and gold lace. I was still more offended by 
the long draperies of mingled yeUow, pink and blue 
gauze, with their silver fringes adding to the profane- 
ness of the appearance. One often feels as though one 
were in a baU or concert room rather than a place of 
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religious edification ; and self-recollection is very diffi- 
cult in the midst of this medley striking the eye. As 
for taste, in spite of a certain skill in scenic effect, it 
cannot but suffer under this bastard luxury ; and as 
to the art of a Michel Angelo and a Bramante, it is 
sacrificed to that of the upholsterer and tailor. 

To sum up what I have said : The Eomish Church 
may in vain attempt to deny that she gives orders to 
artists for pictures too often monotonous, sometimes 
impossible, ridiculous or repulsive; and when the 
work suggested by her is delivered over to her care, 
she exposes it to the certain prospect of destruction 
within a limited time, sacrifices it to requirements 
incompatible with those of art, and subjects it to the 
caprices of a false taste, to please the vulgar. 

So true is this, that throughout Italy, at Eome still 
more than at Milan, pictures and sculptures of high 
value are, gradually and under various pretexts, col- 
lected into the galleries, whUe the churches are forced 
to content themselves with so much the less. Along 
the aisles of St. Peter's, the damp was destroying the 
pictures, tiU they were replaced by admirable copies 
in mosaic, a happy substitution which allowed the 
originals to be added to the galleries of the Vatican 
and the CapitoL A still more significant fact is this : 
When Canova was commissioned by the allies to send 
back from the Louvre to Eome the masterpieces taken 
by Napoleon, Pius VII., who was not far from our 
way of thinking in this matter, instead of restoring 
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them to the churches fix)m which the French had 
taken them, used them to form the Vatican galleiy. 
It is said that the State still pays a rent to the monks 
of San Pietro in Mantorio, as compensation for the 
loss of Baphael's Transfiguration, which, instead of 
attracting sight-seers to their church, is become the 
chief glory of that collection of master-works. The 
money is certainly well bestowed, and the good Fathers 
may enjoy their rent in peace, without having on their 
consciences the real sin of smoking the finest picture 
in the world, or of hiding behind crucifix and candles 
those sublime figures of the apostles or of the Possessed 
and his family. 

We ardently wish that Italy may persevere in this 
course, on which she has naturally entered ; nor do 
we doubt that, through the power of circumstances, 
the churches will gradually cease to be picture galleries, 
except some few perhaps which may become galleries 
on ceasing to be churches. The latter is the course 
which should have been taken with the Sistine Chapel, 
instead of laying rash hands on the creations of Michel 
Angelo. We shall come to it yet. The fine arts will 
gain by it, beyond aU doubt ; and the Catholic religion 
would gain by it also, if it would take the opportunity 
of becoming less materialistic. 
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VII. 

Chbistian Antiquities at Eome. 

The Stone Gtollery of the Vatican, and the Lateran Gbllery — True origin 
of Catholicism — The Roman Sovereign Pontifiis : Kings, Magistrates, 
Emperors and Popes — Pagan and Christian Allegories — Earliest 
symbols of Christianity — Earliest representations of GK)spel EGistory 
— ^The most ancient Churches — The Pulpit and the Altar — The 
Catacombs. 

Many things at Eome recal that very uncatholic 
saying of a Father of the Church : Consuetudo sine 
veritate vetustas est erroris; " Usage without truth is 
antiquity of error." This antiquity of error, of which 
Saint Cyprian spoke, is here before one's very eyes on 
all sides. One is therefore disposed to turn one's 
thoughts away from things comparatively modem but 
already worn out and worm-eaten, to those glorious 
monuments of antiquity which are now indeed in 
ruins, but the remains of which have survived a whole 
world, and now offer their mighty and eloquent testi- 
mony to the past. 

We must not however forget that, between Pagan 
Eome still standing amid its ruins, and Papal Eome 
tottering amid the foreign supports which prop its 
decline, history has preserved the memory of a Chris- 
tian Eome in which the Popes were but pastors and 
martyrs, namely, the Eome of the Catacombs and of 
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the primitive Chuick Here is a vast field of attrac- 
tive studies fertile in religious feelings and stem 
iHHHfjWL Christian antifiuity, if studied with ardour, 
under the guidance of Protestant freedom and pious 
veneration, bv a mind like that of Bunsen, is one of 
the moKt iastructive branches of research, and one of 
the newest that the science of the present day oflFers. 
It is more and more pursued. Two of the galleries of 
Borne may facilitate this kind of work The one is 
the Stofw GroHery of the Vatican, in which are collected 
a multitude of tumulary inscriptions, those which seem 
to l>e of Christian origin being placed apart The other 
is more recent^ being a special gallery formed by the 
pr(5sent Pope in the palace of St John Lateran, which 
dr)es the greatest honour to this ruler. To it is brought 
everything that is found in the various catacombs ; 
and the frescoes, the sarcophagi, the inscriptions and 
mosaics of the first ages of the Bomish Church are 
collected here, some as originals, some in fac-dmile* 
To these two stores of documentary monuments 
must be added the most ancient churches, some of 
which seem really to reach as far back as Constantine, 
yet, in uU that time, have not been intirely destroyed. 

* Iloro alno is placed the statue of St. Hippolytus, bishop of Portus 
(the )K)rt of Rome), the author of the famous book, PhilosophiiTnena, of 
which M. Mynas has discovered a fragment throwing a clear light on the 
history of the first bishops of Rome. It is well known what learning 
and fonront seal Bunsen has employed in proving that Hippolytus was 
the author of tliis important document. The statue is celebrated on 
ftrcount of the cycle of Easter engraved on the seat where the bishop sits. 
Unfortunately the head is gone. 
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Christian tombstones abound also in other churches or 
under their porches, famishing large materials to the 
antiquary and the historian. 

I had neither the time nor the requisite knowledge 
to study in detail these facts and monuments, so fall 
of the most lively and often the most elevated interest. 
But it is impossible to examine them with any degree 
of care, without receiving deep and serious impressions, 
or deriving information of more sorts than one. I may 
be allowed to state the most evident conclusions to 
which this rapid but conscientious study has led me. 

Among us. Christians and Protestants, the inquiry 
is often made, how Catholicism can have sprung up, 
and how the strange transition can have been made 
from the purely spiritual Christianity of the Gospel to 
the utterly material religion of the Popes. At Eome, 
the question seems to be solved by the facts of the case. 
It is not to the invasion of the barbarians, nor even 
to the imperial sway of Constantino, nor yet to the 
ambition of the bishops of Eome, that the first origin 
of Catholicism is to be referred. All these causes 
contributed powerfally to the immense change which 
we have just noted ; but the earliest, the most general 
and most decisive of all the influences that changed 
Christianity into Catholicism as now existing, ascends 
much higher. 

We are too apt to imagine that, in the great crises 
of liistory, human nature is all at once changed, and 
ceases in a single day to resemble its former self No- 
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thing of the kind The old maxim, Natura nonfacit 
aaltus (Nature does not go by leaps), is not true in the 
material world alone. And if ever history seems for 
an instant to break the chain in a series of events, she 
means to return to it and re-unite what she had inter- 
rupted, like those strange creatures of the submarine 
world which produce others utterly diflferent from 
themselves and can only be recognized in their grand- 
children, every revolution carries in its bosom a re- 
action destined to give birth to a new revolution stilL 

If, on the spot at Eome, you study the ancient his- 
tory of the times contemporary with the apostles and 
their first successors, imagining to yourself how the 
Christianity of the gospel made its irruption into this 
society already ancient, and rich with so many memo- 
ries, so many works of high art and so much glory,— 
Catholicism, according to the principles which we have 
just recited, will appear to have been a natural and 
inevitable result 

It is true that the Eoman civilization was sinking 
through age ; but over its soil, loaded with so many 
remains, encumbered with the foundations and ruins 
of the Monarchy, the Eepublic and the Empire (the 
last already decaying at its birth), and yet more with 
those of Polytheism, — the regenerating river, the stream 
of living waters could not spread without being defiled, 
like the Tiber, with Eoman mud, nor without rolling 
in its powerful waves innumerable fragments of former 
days. Catholicism is simply this: Paganism and 
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Christianity interpenetrating each other* In the 
deadly combat between the two religions, that of the 
ancient world yielded, like the mystical serpent, but 
not without having wounded its opponent and infused 
its venom into all his veins. It coidd not be other- 
wise. A civilization so glorious and truly great, an 
accumidation of facts and ideas so profoundly human, 
is not unresistingly swept away at once from the face 
of the world, but re-acts for a long time against its 
conquerors themselves. 

There were two circumstances that were sure to 
contribute to this result. The Eoman mind was always 
essentially traditionary and conservative, whether 
through superstition, through policy or by instinct 
It was characteristic of such a people to make a sort 
of fusion between the new Christian spirit and the 
secular forms of polytheism. It was at Home, if any 
where, that this operation must take effect. There is 
no need to be surprised at reading on one face of the 
pedestal of the obelisk which adorns the Piazza del 
Popolo, that it was brought from Egypt by the Pontifex 
Maximus, Caesar Augustus ; and, on the opposite face, 
that it was set up by the Pontifex Maadmv^, Sixtus V.-j* 
If you ask the meaning of this title, Pontifex Maxi- 
muSy borne successively for twenty-five centuries by 

* We do not mean to deny the part played by Judaism in the fonna- 
tion of Catholicism ; but this point of view, though essential to the whole 
question, is foreign to our present subject. 

t Many similar instances might be adduced. 
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the Kings of Some, by the Magistrates of the Bepublic, 
by the Emperors, and lastly by the Popes, you will be 
infonned that it means the chief hridgeAmilder, and 
was given originally to the head of a sacerdotal body 
whose duty it was to keep up the wooden bridge over 
the Tiber, joining the city to the Janiculan Mount* 
This bridge was indispensable to the safety of Eome. 

We have spoken briefly of the pagan sarcophagi 
covered over with idolatrous and licentious sculptures, 
which are placed in the churches and serve as tombs 
for Christians, priests and archbishops. Instances may 
be seen at Bome, in the Neapolitan states and else- 
where Father Montfeiucon, in his Voyage ditalie 
(cL xii p. 164), has found fault with this strange in- 
decorum. But an Italian priest, the Canon Maragoni, 
has refuted him and systematically justified the use 
of Pagan monuments for Christian burial (DeUe cose 
gentilexhe^ p. 317.) The Canon is here (in opposition 
to the French Oratorian) a faithfiod representative of 
the conservative spirit of Some in adopting and con- 
secrating afresh the remains of paganism. 

It is not merely this conservative instinct, so l3«tiiig 
at Some, that has retained in Soman Catholicism, for 
eighteen centuries, many practices borrowed from poly- 
theistic systems ; another cause special to that time 
aided the transition. It is important to call to mind 
how the dying Paganism endeavoured to renew its 
youth by allegory. The Xeoplatonists were, in this 

* Vuvo — ^Fhiterdi — Dxmjsius ol Hulininuiflimw 
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point of view, merely the scientific representatives of 
a popular tendency and of a general want of the mind. 
Accordingly, the artistic monuments of Pagan religions 
in the Imperial epoch are more and more symbolical. 
Events in the histories of gods and heroes were no 
longer represented as events, or subjects possessing an 
interest in themselves ; but as philosophical emblems 
of life, death, the soul, &c. The fables of Meleager, 
Niobe, Psyche, Orpheus, become significant myths; 
and the religions of the East supply the thought of the 
West with profound subjects of meditation and reverie, 
such as the strange rites and altogether symbolical 
representations of Mithras. 

When Christian art had gained some degree of 
system, it appropriated many of these emblems ; and, 
among the frescoes of the Catacombs, Jesus Christ is 
to be seen converting the world under the figure of 
Orpheus, playing on his lyre and soothing the wUd 
beasts, the trees and the rocks. 

If we recal that law of the hioman mind, by which 
the symbol, surviving what it represents, can change 
its meaning more than once and re-appear still the 
same, but embodying absolutely new ideas,* we shall 

* See, in the Lien of July 21, 1S49, an article on the monuments of 
Nineveh, in which we point out how the four figures of the man, the 
eagle, the hull and the lion, combined in yarious modes in the religion 
of the Assyrians, made their way thence into the books of the Jewish 
prophets of the time of tilie captiyity ; thence into the Christian Apoca- 
lypse, where they denote wisdom (man), omniscience (eagle), creative 
power (bull), onmii)otence (lion) — (see Seus's Histoire de la Theologie 
Chretieume av, SUcle ApotUUque, VoL L p. 319) ; and were adopted at 
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not be surprised to find that many pagan forms, having 
become emblematic and often representing a vague 
and shadowy spiritual meaning, should have passed, 
with some modification, into the Catholic worship, and 
remain there, modifying it in turn. 

Christianity, being introduced into the Eoman world 
by converted Jews, shewed itself, at first, by no means 
favourable to the arts. The most ancient grave-stones 
bear no sculptured images, but only inscriptions, which 
are often very touching ; the Christian idea of life and 

last into Catholic art as representing St. Matthew, St. Jolin, St. Luke 
and St. Mark, the four evangeliBts. It is very curious to see Augustine, 
Irenseus, and above all Jerome, torturing themselves to find a Christian 
meaning for Ezekiel's four emblems, and refuting one another. According 
to Jerome, St. Mark has the lion because his Gkiepel begins with the 
roaring of a lion in the desert, that is to say, with the preaching of John 
the Baptist ; St. Matthew is represented by the angel (or winged man) 
because he begins with giving the human genealogy of Jesus Christ ; the 
ox assigned to St. Luke is the victim in the Jewish sacrifices, and sug- 
gests the priest Zacharias who figures at the opening of the book ; the 
eagle is St. John, who takes a bolder flight than the other evangelists. 

As for the last of the four, the application is less forced; an old 
rhyming canticle expresses it happily, making allusion to the Apocalypse 
as weU as the GK)6pel of John : 

Volat avis sine meta 

Quo nee vates nee propheta 

Evolavit altius. 
Tam implenda quam impleta 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 

Purus homo, purius. 

(Trans. ) E'en as the bird without a goal. 
So the rapt prophet's fervent soul 

Can high and higher soar. 
Secrets fulfilled and yet to be. 
More purely his pure soul may see 

Than ever man's before. 
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peace after death continually recurs. Christ is often 
indicated by the first two letters of the word in Greek, 
XP, or again by the first and last letters of the alpha- 
bet, Alpha and Omega, A, CI. (Apocalypse i. 8, 11 ; 
xxi 6 ; xxii. 13.) Palms next appear on the tombs, 
as the insignia of the Christian's, and especially the 
martyr's, victory. (Apoc. vii. 9.) The dove carrying 
the olive-branch is there, as the emblem of salvation. 
The fish stands for the Christian, according to the 
saying of Jesus to Peter and Andrew : " I will make 
you fishers of men." At a later time, the same sign 
came to bear allusion to the names, Jesibs Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour; the initial letters of which words 
spell the Greek word for fish. The anchor is a less 
common, but very intelligible, emblem. Jesus Christ 
had said : " I am the true vine ;" and it is well known 
how he developed this allegory (John xv. 1 — 7). It 
was the more often sculptured on their tombs by 
the Christians, as the Pagans took no oflfence at it, 
thinking they saw in it a renmant of the worship of 
Bacchus. At a later time, genii or sprites, that is to 
say naked children (often with wings), were repre- 
sented as busy in all the labours of the vintage. The 
circular aisle, supported by two rows of columns, 
which surrounds the church of St. Constance (built 
by Constantine), is covered with extremely curious 
Christian mosaics, in which this subject is repeated 
in every possible aspect Soon Jesus appears under 
the type of the Lamb. Often the apostles are repre- 

E 
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sented in the same way ; and this has been imitated 
in most of the mosaics which ornament the tribunes, 
or apses, of churches. On a Eoman sarcophagus there 
is a bas-relief representing the baptism of Jesus Christ, 
but without a human figure in it The Saviour is a 
lamb, surrounded by the waves of a river badly drawn. 
John the Baptist also is a lamb, whose right fore-paw 
is laid upon the head of the first, as he kneels before 
hiTn^ while the dove breathes on him the divine spirit, 
which is represented by lines or rays proceeding from 
its beak. 

These artless all^ories were inspired by a timid 
traditionary respect which did not last long. They 
came at length to be considered indecorous. In 691, 
a Council (the Coimcil in TrvUo) pronounced as 
follows, in its 82nd canon : " In many pictures and 
sculptures, Jesus Christ is represented under the form 
of a lamb, to which St. John is pointing with his 
finger ; henceforth, let Jesus Christ be painted under 
his human form as more becoming." 

The earliest human figure met with on the ancient 
Christian monuments represents Jesus under the em- 
blem of the Good Shepherd. This is stUl a symbol, 
and not an effigy. The Saviour always appears as a 
young beardless man, in a very short Eoman tunic 
ending high above the knee, carrying on his shoulders 
the lost sheep. Nothing is more conmion than this 
representation on the Christian monuments, though 
not on the most ancient of them. Generally, instead 
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of a mere sketch cut in the stone, as in the previous 
symbolical figures, the Good Shepherd is represented 
in bas-relief or painted in fresco ; and a poetical and 
ideal character, abnost idyllic, breathes from these 
images. Elsewhere Jesus appears as a teacher, sur- 
rounded by his disciples, with a scroll in his left hand, 
still in Greco-Eoman costume, and usually beardless. 
On the tomb of Junius Bassus, prefect of Eome, who 
died in 349, Jesus is thus represented, and his feet 
rest on a scarf, which old Uranus, the god of the sky, 
is stretching into an arch over his head. 

From the first appearance of Christian art, it was 
mixed with many things borrowed from mythology. 
Nothing is more common than to see rivers, mountains, 
cities, day and night, represented as divinities. The 
god of the Jordan, resting on his urn, is present at the 
baptism of Jesus Christ. Nor let us be too much 
shocked at this. M. Eaoul Eouchette has said with 
justice, that the first Christians could no more invent 
a new imitative language, than an idiom different from 
the Greek and the Latin ; and it is well known that 
Dante, Michel Angelo, Camoens and all the great 
minds of the middle ages, mingled, without scruple, 
some remains of Paganism with the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. Traces of this mixture are discernible even in 
the French literature of the age of Louis XIV.* 

* Most of the symbols and Images which we have noticed above 
will be found, with many others, depicted in the plates of Orenzer's 
work, translated into French by M. Guigniant, under the title of The 
Rdigions of Antiquity, Nos. 908 — 960. See also the explanations of 
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But if Christian art, in its beginning, accepted with- 
out much scruple the data of mythological art, it is 
not less curious when studied in its negations. We 
necessarily inherit the past ; but we do not anticipate 

these plates by M. Alfred Maoiy. We observe in tbem that the transi- 
tion is so gradual between the images of Mercniy Criophoms (canying 
the ram), of Apollo Nomios, of his son the shepherd Aristsus^ and that 
of the Qood Shepherd bringing back the stray sheep on his shoulders, 
that it is sometimes impossible to decide whether the figure is Pagan or 
OhrisUan, whether it is a Ghreek idol or a representation of Jesus Christ. 
We see Immortality and the Resurrection represented on Christian sar- 
cophagi by Pagan emblems, such as Pegasus rising to heaven, the goddess 
Victory, a Conqueror in his car of triumph, and even by Cupid and Psyche 
(love and the soul), represented as two winged children embracing each 
other. But the most curious and most shocking proof of the rapid inva- 
sion of Paganism is a picture in the Catacombs of St. Calistus at Borne, 
in which Jesus Christ sits as Pluto on the judgment-seat, with Mary as 
Proserpine ; before them appear five women veiled, representing souls, 
one of whom carries a tambourine, an instrument used in the Greek 
mysteries ; these souls are led by Mercury Psychopompus (conductor of 
souls), wearing his winged hat, with wand in hand and tunic girt up ; 
it is impossible to mistake either Christ or Mercury in this fresco, how- 
ever shocking the mixture may seem. Moreover, this strange represent- 
ation is very curious, as shewing plainly how Mary came to be deified. 
This picture is imitated from others purely pagan. The substitution of 
Christ for Pluto in this judgment scene was very natural ; but in the 
pictures or bas-reliefs on which it was founded, the god of the infernal 
regions did not sit alone on his judgment-seat, but had Proserpine reign- 
ing jointly with him. By whom was she to be replaced ? In this way 
she who in the gospel is declared blessed among women, succeeded to 
the goddess Proserpine. The pagan origin of the worship of Mary is 
thus unravelled by the monuments themselves. 

It is the same with a crowd of Catholic usages, rites and symbols. 
We may say, with intire truth, that the Greek and Roman mysteries 
(which were the only part of paganism with any life remaining) intro- 
duced a multitude of pagan elements into Christianity. It would be 
easy to prove this from the patient researches of the illustrious Creuzer, 
and of many of the most learned members of the Institute of France, 
Messieurs Guigniant, Beni^i (Etudes d^ffistoire Religieusey p. 58 and 
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the ftitura Accordingly, the orthodoxy of isubsequent 
tradition is unknown to the monuments of the Cata- 
combs and to the works of the earliest centuries. In 
this aspect, these silent witnesses of the faith of the 
fourth century are very curious and very instructive. 
Besides the good shepherd and Christ teaching, the 
gospel scenes continually repeated here are such as 
the following : The changing of water into wine, the 
multiplication of the loaves, the cure of blind or sick 
people, the raising of the dead, especially of Lazarus ; 
sometimes the adoration of the Magi, or the entry into 
Jerusalem ; that is to say, a collection of subjects in 
which Jesus gives life, food or healing to those who 
believe on him ; the foreign nations (represented by 
the Magi), or the Jews, and especially Jerusalem, are 
seen receiving from him these life-inspiring gifts. The 
scenes which are never represented until the eighth 
century* are those of the Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ, and especially that of the Crucifixion. The 
reason of this has been sought for. Some say, it is 
because the catechumens were not allowed to see such 

pamm)t Maury (Histovre des Religions de la Or^e Antique, VoL II.). 
M. Gxdgniant expresses himself on this subject in the following terms : 

''An attentive historical search would easily prove that a great part 
of what is not scriptural, whether in the Catholic Qreek or Roman 
Church, especially what relates to their outward rites and forms of wor* 
ship, .... is but the baggage, so to speak, brought by the pagan mysteries 
when they took up their abode in the enemy's camp.'* (Religions de 
V Antiquity Vol. III. p. 1205.) 

* See, among others, on this subject, Kugler's ffcmd-book of the His- 
tory of Painting. 
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representations before their reception as members of 
the Church ;♦ others say it was to avoid alarming, by 
such sad pictures, the Christians who were exposed 
to persecution."!- These reasons seem to us frivolous ; 
the second still more so than the first. The real truth 
is, that minds which had been trained by the ancient 
taste could not take pleasure in scenes of horror, and 
always wished that suffering itself should be presented 
under a calm and noble exterior ; the cross was enough 
for them, without the image of the crucified, which it 
would have given them pain to see represented But 
there is more to be said on this subject Whereas the 
modem Church has paid her chief adoration to the 
body nailed upon the cross, the Church of the fiirst 
centuries preferred contemplating Jesus as living. At 
first, and for a long time, she looked for his second 
coming; then she found her chief delight in repre- 
senting him as teaching his disciples, feeding and 
healing souls, or bringing back the lost sheep. They 
did not disown Christ crucified ; but they thought much 
more of living by his life on earth and his life in 
heaven, than of contemplating the horrors of his death 
or the griefe which encompassed his burial When 
they began to treat these dreadful subjects, it was at 
first with extreme reser^'e. On a sarcophagus at Eome 
there is the figure of the Cross, at the foot of which 

♦ Piper, Ceber den ckristU^Mfn BUderhrit*. 

t This idea recurs in M. Annengand's work just paUished, Zet Ga- 
Irritf PMiqvei df FEtirnpe, 
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are seated two Boman soldiers, the one asleep leaning 
on liis shield, the other watching, with eyes raised 
towards the cross in devout emotion. The monogram 
XP above it is surrounded with a crown of laurel 
which the dove is pecking * In these emblems there 
is a mysterious import, vague but more concentrated, 
deeper and more touclung than in all the Catholic 
effigies. This mode of treating the subject has been 
repeated elsewhera 

In the same spirit the personages and histories of 
the Old Testament were selected for adoption as types 
of Jesus Christ They uniformly suggest, either the 
idea of Divine Eevelation (as in Moses taking off his 
sandals to walk on the sacred ground where he hears 
the Deity speaking, or the same prophet making the 
living water gush from the rock) ; or else the notion of 
Salvation (as in Moses shewing the diseased Jews the 
brazen serpent, the sight of which shall cure them, or 
Isaac restored to his father at the moment of sacrifice, 
or Job amid the ashes stUl trusting in God, or Jonah 
delivered from the whale, or Daniel safe and sound 
amid the lions, or especially Noah in the ark). Fur- 
ther, the ascent of Elijah figures that of Jesus Christ 
and the hope of the faithfuL Adam, Eve and the 
Serpent often appear, suggesting the idea of Sin. 

To appreciate the significance of this glance at the 

* In the EvangdiscJier KcUender for 1857, Dr. Piper has given an 
engraving of this ; but he enters into detailed explanations in which, as 
appears to me, imagination prevails over knowledge. 
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origin of Christian art, it must be understood that 
these varions subjects are incessantly repeated, whereas 
certain others are never once met with. The Mother 
of the Bedeemer never appears by herself but only as 
quite a secondary personage ; she is seen, in these re- 
presentations, only as holding her new-bom son in 
the scene of the Adoration of the Magi There is good 
reason to believe that the Virgin and the InfiEuit Jesns 
were never represented as an isolated subject before 
the sixth century. 

The portrait of Jesus Christ is found only twice in 
all the Eoman catacombs, and cannot be referred to a 
period of comparatively high antiquity. 

In these remains, God is never represented under a 
human form ; nor did any artist, for many ages after, 
allow himseK to mark the presence of the Eternal by 
anything more than a hand issuing from a cloud. I 
may cite as examples, a celebrated sarcophagus iq the 
Louvre, a mosaic in the apse of San-StefanxhBotondo 
at Bome, and the faf ode of the church of San Zenone 
at Verona. 

In short, the Christian tombs, pictures, mosaics and 
bas-reliefe apprize us, that the wretched idea of depict- 
ing the Deity in a work of art is modem ; that the 
traditional countenance of Jesus Christ was seldom 
drawn or even hinted at ; that the predominance since 
given to the Virgin was absolutely unknown ;* that 

* The simplicity of the Romans on this head is curioas : they boasi 
that Santa-Maria-tn-Trastevere was the first church dedicated to the 
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the Christians at first avoided the use of images ; and 
when they adopted them, the first were symbols rather 
than efl&gies. 

While on this subject, I must say a few words about 
the ancient churches of Eome. 

It is evident, by their architecture, that Catholicism, 
even after the time of Constantine, had little resem- 
blance to that of the present day. The worship of the 
saints has given rise to the chapels, those little churches 
erected within a larger one, in honour of one and 
another of the blessed ; as among the pagans the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had three naves termi- 
nating with three statues, Jupiter in the middle, and 
Juno and Minerva right and left. Primitive Chris- 
tianity offered worship to God alone ; so its churches 
had sometimes the form of the pagan basilicas (those, 
for instance, of St. Agnes-without-the-walls and St 
Clement) ; sometimes a circular form, as the Baptistery 
at Pisa, that of St John Lateran and the churches 
of St Constance and San-Stefano-Eotondo at Eoma 
Chapels, which break the lines of the architecture, are 
a much to be regretted invention of Catholicism, and 
some basilicas (as that of Santa Maria Maggiore) have 
suffered by their introduction. 

Another very marked characteristic of the ancient 

Virgin in all the world ; and they assign its dedication to 340, under 
Julias I. There is at Naples a mosaic by Lillo, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, called the Madorma dd prindpiOf which gives its name to a 
famous chapel in the church of Santa-Eestituta, because (as they say) 
this image of the Virgin is the first that was worshiped at Naples. 
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cJwTches IB, the i^edoniiiiaiit impoitanoe assigned in 
tibem to the leading of the Gospel and the Epistla 
Long after the age of Constantine, the polpit still 
fhiew the altar into shade ; all imaginable ornaments, 
the most complicated and oosUy, were employed in 
decorating not the altars, bat the two pulpits (amn 
bones), which were phiced opposite each other, the 
one for the reading of the Epistle and the other of the 
Gospel Marbles of all colours, twisted columns with 
each spiral ornamented with a different mosaic on a 
gold ground, statues, figures of symbolical creatores, — 
no kind of enrichment was spared I will cite as ex- 
amples the cathedral of Salerno and that of Bavello 
in the kingdom of Naples, in which the principal of 
the two pulpits rests on six pillars supported by as 
many lions, and bears the inscription : In principio 
erat Verbttm; also, at Some, the church of St Clement, 
in which, notwithstanding many later additions, the 
two pulpits are still richer than the altar; and the 
churches of ArorCoeli, Santa^MariardnrCoarnedin, and 
Saint Lavrence-^thov/t-the-waUs, The ritual of St. 
Ambrose still maintained at Milan, and interesting as 
a study of ancient usages, has preserved the practice 
of reading the portion of the Gospel inserted in the 
oflSice of the Mass, not from the altar, but from a very 
high pulpit placed below the choir, in order that the 
reading of the Gospel may be well heard by the assem- 
bly : this is a vestige of ancient usages. In the Bap- 
tistery at Pisa, the best and earliest masterpiece of 
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modem sculpture is, decidedly, a magnificent pulpit 
covered with bas-reliefs by Nicholas of Pisa, of the 
date 1260. Gradually, one alone of the two pulpits 
came to be regarded as important ; then, as the altar 
became more sacred than the pulpit (that is to say, 
worship by symbols more important than worship in 
spirit and in truth), the Gospel and the Epistle were 
placed on the altar itself, right and left of the Taber- 
nacle; and we understand how, thenceforth, Christ 
being himself present in the Host, the authority of 
his written word disappeared before that of his person. 
Nothing now remains of the two a/rnbonea once so 
magnificent, except the custom of calling the right of 
an altar the Oospel side, and the left the Epistle 
side, and of reading from them the two fragments of 
Scripture which are inserted in the ritual of the Mass. 
Thus has everything been materialized in the Church, 
as fai aa the spiritual character of Christianity could 
aUow. 

There is yet another testimony to be adduced, of 
the religious and touching simplicity of this Christian 
art, which we have been endeavouring to characterize, 
and which bears so little resemblance to Catholic art 
It differs as much in style as in its fundamental ideas 
or choice of subjects ; and this though it has been 
constantly imitated. The orantes (which are figures 
of women fully draped, in the act of prayer with hands 
raised towards heaven) are often remarkable for their 
expression of faith and pious transport Something 
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childlike, and at the same time grave and heroic, is 
seen in many of these images and in the fiineral 
inscriptions. A delicate and iogenuons purity also 
manifests itself To cite a single example : a subject 
elsewhere represented in the most repulsive manner 
is here idealized with childlike grace and innocence* 
The Christian artist having to paint, in the Catacombs, 
the Apocryphal history of Susanna, has drawn a sheep 
between two wolves, taking the indispensable pre- 
caution of writing over the former, Susanna, and 
over the latter, SENiOEEa 

These very interesting monuments of a period when 
Christianity had already begun to grow corrupt, arres1>- 
ed our attention still more powerfully than even the 
catacombs, both at Some and at Naples. And yet 
very grand and striking are the recollections that 
crowd these old stone-quarries of pagan times, which 
after having served as retreats for brigands in the 
proudest days of Eome,* became, in the period of its 
decline, the refuge, the church and the cemetery, where 
martyrs and confessors, living and dead, gave testimony 
to Jesus Christ 

It is sad that Catholic fable should have appro- 
priated, to the degree it has, these sacred retreats. 
Who can patiently hear it said, as he descends one of 
the many catacombs of Eome, that of Saint Calixtus, 

* Cicero (pro Milone, c. xix.) seems to indicate the catacombs of the 
Appian road (cemetery of St. Caliictus) ; and elsewhere (pro Cluentio, 
c. xiii.) other excavations of the same nature. 
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that 46 popes and 174!,000 martjnrs rest there ? Here 
is a store, truly, from which to sell or give relics to 
far more Catholic churches than will ever be built 
But it is not only the monks of St. Sebastian who 
repeat these imaginary numbers. They have authority 
for it in their oflSicial instructions ! 



VIII. 

Pbotbstantism at Boms. 

Opposition to Bomamam — ^Petrarch and Dante — ^Monuments of the his- 
tory of Protestantism in Rome — ^The Jesuits and the Fine Arts — 
Summary — ^The Temple of the Sybil at Tivoli. 

The religious history of Italy has never yet been 
written ; nor can be, until some great events shall have 
thrown open to public intelligence and to the labours 
of literary men, the library of the Holy Ofl&ce at Eome, 
and the secret archives of Venice, Florence and other 
Italian capitals. There will then be found innumerable 
proofs of two facts as yet little known : the violent 
and implacable opposition of the greatest minds in 
Italy to the papacy before the Eeformation, and the 
considerable success which Protestantism gained at 
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first in Italy, only snbdned by extermination. The 
former of these two fiEicts aided and led to the second. 
Certain modem writers, such as Gabriel Bosetti, and 
more recently M. Aroux, have undertaken to shew 
that Dante, Petrarch and many other Italian authors, 
deadly enemies of the court of Some, often spoke a 
secret language, a gergo or jargon intelligible only to 
the initiated, in which their religious and political 
doctrines axe half-veiled under all sorts of allegories. 
And, though the systematic exaggeration into which 
these two authors have fallen is obvious, it must not 
be allowed to influence us against the degree of truth 
that there is in the position they maintain. But it is 
not even necessary to decipher these hieroglyphics in 
order to know what was thought of Home by the most 
eminent men of Italy. We shall quote some verses 
of Petrarch, that great poet who is generally repre- 
sented as having sung nothing but amatory and lan- 
guishing elegies. It will be seen with what extreme 
virulence he attacked the Eomish Church, — though 
that did not hinder his being crowned in the CapitoL 
Here is the beginning of his 115th Sonnet on the Life 
of Laura : the poet is addressing Papal Eome ; we 
translate word for word : 

May fire from heaven rain upon thy locks, 

Wretch, that, from liying on acorns and water, 

Art become rich and great by impoverishing others ; 

Since ill deeds succeed so well with thee ! 

Neet of treasons, where is hatched 

All the evil now spreading through the world ! 
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Slave of wine, of lust and gluttony, 

In whom luxury is caxried to its last excess !* 

Here is the 107tli Sonnet, almost intire : 

Fountain of grief, dwelling of wrath. 

School of errors and temple of heresy, 

Once Rome, now false and wicked Babylon, 

Cause of so many tears and sighs ! 

forge of deceit ! cruel prison ! 

Where goodness perishes and evil is bom and nourished ; 

Hell of the living ! A great miracle it will be 

If Christ be not angry with thee at last ! 

Founded in chaste and humble x>oyerty. 

Thou liftest up thy horns against thy founders. 

Shameless one 1 And where hast thou fixed thy hope ? 

In thine adulteries ? In thine ill-gotten wealth ?t 



* Fiamma dal ciel sulle tue trecce piova, 
Malvagia, che dal fiume e dalle ghiande. 
Per Paltrii' impoverir se* ricca e grande ; 
Foichd di mal oprar tanto ti giova 1 
Nido di'tradimenti, in cui si cova 
Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
Di vin serva, di letti e di vivande. 
In cui lussnria fa Tidtima prova. 

f Fontana di dolore, albergo d'ira, 
Scola d*errori, e templo d'eresda, 
Gi& Boma, or Babilonia fiilsa e Ha, 
Per cui tanto si piagne e si sospira ; 
fucina d'inganni, o prigion dira 
Ore '1 ben muore, e *1 mal si nutre e cria, 
Di vivi Inferno, un gran miracol fia 
Se Cristo teco al fine non s'adira. 
Fondata in casta ed umil povertate 
Contra tuoi f ondatori alzi le coma, 
Putta sfacciata : e dov* ai posto spene f 
NogU adulteri tuoi ? nelle malnate 
Bichezze tante ? 
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In the 106th Sonnet he prophecies better times for 
the world and for religion : 

The anuicioiiB Babg^on has filled np her Teead 

With the Divine wrath, and with imiHoiu and wicked Yioesy 

To bunting ; and has made her gods 

Not Jove and Minerra^ bat Venus and Bacchus. 

• « • • 

Her idols shall be scattered on the ground. 

With her superb towen^ hostile to heaven ; 

And their defenders within and without shall be bural 

Souls beautiful and friendly to virtue 

Shall possess the world ; and then shall we see it become 

All gdden and full of deeds such as of old.* 

It will be borne in mind that this name Babylon, 
used to denote Eome, is borrowed from the Apocalypse. 
Long before the Eeformation, therefore, the terrible 
picture which the sacred poet draws of Pagan Rome, 
was commonly employed to represent Catholic Rome. 

Dante, in the view of the austere and pious Duples- 
sis-Momay, was a precursor of the Eeformation ; nor 
is this the opinion of Protestants only, as Father 



* 



L*avara Babilonia & colmo *1 saoco, 
D'ira di Die, e di yizj empj e rei, 
Tanto, che scoppia ; ed k fatti suoi Dei 

Non GHlove e Falla, ma Venere e Bacco. 

* * * • 

Gr idoli suoi saranno in terra sparsi, 
E le torri superbe al ciel nemiche ; 
E suoi torrier di for, come dentr' arsi. 
Anime belle e di virtute amiche 
Terrano *1 mondo, e poi vedrem lui farsi 
Aureo tutto, e pien dell' opere antiche. 

In Castelvetro's edition and several others, these three sonnets are 
omitted as icandcUtmt toioards the court of RofM. 
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Hardonin declares the Divine Comedy to be the work 
of a disciple of Wicliff. It is true that Ozanam has 
lately conferred upon the illustrious Ghibelin a patent 
of orthodoxy ; but we are convinced that he has been 
too indulgent. That bold genius, the indefatigable 
adversary of the Eoman theocracy, dared to think for 
himself and did not remain confined within the narrow 
limits of an orthodoxy ofl&cially decreed by Popes. 
M. Eatisbonne, who has just translated the Hell and 
the Pv/rgatory, and is engaged upon the translation of 
the Paradise, exclaims that AHghieri is neither sectary 
, nor heretic, nor Patarinian nor Catharist. He is right 
Dante, as he admirably says, is "a politician who 
exalted the Imperial Monarchy against the temporal 
supremacy of the Popes ; he is a Gallican four centu- 
ries before Bossuet ; he is a Catholic whose reasoning 
orthodoxy is pregnant with the Reformation!' 

To these instances we shall only add one more 
which is well known. Everybody remembers the two 
verses which Luther is said to have quoted on leaving 
Eome: 

Vivere qui sancti vultis, discedite Rom4 : 
Omnia hie esse licent ; non licet esse probus. 

Te who would li^e holy, depart from Borne : 
Here is liberty for eyeiything, except honour. 

These verses axe from Bembo ; and Bembo was a 
Cardinal 

One may well imagine that censures such as these, 
very wide-spread and coming from such authors, must 

L 
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have contributed, no less than the old fierce opposition 
of the Ghibelin, to prepare numerous and decided dis- 
ciples for Protestantism. 

To say the truth, Italy has only one serious poet 
who has kept free from all heresy, namely, Tasso. In 
his Memoirs, and in his Diacorso intomo aUa sedizione 
nata net regno di Francia, Vanno 1585, he shewed 
himself the implacable enemy of the Beformation, and 
in particular of French Protestantism ; he approved 
of the massacre of St BartholomeVs-day, and blamed 
Heniy IL for having, in 1576, made peace with 
heresy, ''the extirpation of which holds the highest 
rank among the duties of a king." He declares that 
the chastisement of the Huguenots (that is to say, 
their extermination) is the sole remedy for the evils 
of Franca When the Cardinal d'Este, as ambassador 
to France, took him in his suite, he expressed these 
barbarous sentiments on all occasions with such frank 
fanaticism, that his patron was obliged to send hiTn 
back to Italy. He tells us this himsel£ 

There was no lack of motives for this very warm 
hatred. The Eeformation was threatening the Papacy 
on its own territory. A contemporary author, very 
well situated for gaining information, the famous 
Venetian patrician, Louis Comaro, says in his Dis- 
corsi della vita sobriay that three scourges had invaded 
Italy: voluptuousness, flattery and Lutheranism, which 
last had become the opinion of a great nwmher, and was 
rapidly and violently extinguished by the Inquisition. 
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Protestantism has contiiiued to be matter of deep 
alarm and astonishment to Eome. It is very curious, 
to notice that many Eoman princes pride themselves 
on having in their gaUeries the portraits of Luther and 
Calvin, and even of their wives. It is needless to say. 
that most of these portraits have no authenticity or 
likeness whatever. In a large room of the Famese 
palace, which now belongs to the King of Naples, there 
is a fresco of the period representing the interview of 
Luther with the Pope's legate, Cardinal Cajetan; but^ 
they tell you, he persisted in his errors instead of 
obeying the legate. His obstinacy, it is added, was the 
cause of the wars in which Alexander Famese gained 
all ttie victories represented in the other frescoes sur^ 
rounding the room. 

Speaking generally, the oflBlcial position assumed by 
the Holy Chair in reference to Protestantism is that 
of affected ignorance. It reluctantly allows the Prus- 
sian Embassy to have a Protestant chaplain, but it 
would be thought to know no such person ; this min-^ 
ister of the holy gospel is not to be acknowledged 
under any title implying his pastoral office ; and the 
King of Prussia was obliged to nominate him as an 
attache of the embassy, in order that he might have 
on his passport a lay qualification, which should never- 
theless be officially recognized Is not this childish ? 
Protestantism is supposed not to exist at present It 
is supposed to have been subdued in past times, and 
three public monimients of its defeat are to be seen at 

l2 
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Borne : at the Vatican, at Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
at the OiesA (church of the Jesuits). 

At the Vatican, the 8(da Regia, or royal saloon, is 
a very large room painted in fresco and divided into 
enormous panels, each containing the history of some 
triumph of the Papacy. Here we see represented the 
events which have been most glorious or profitable to 
it ; such as, the submission and absolution of the Em- 
peror Henry IV. before Gregory VIL; Frederic Bar- 
barossa receiving the benediction of Alexander III.; 
Gregory XI. bringing back the holy seat from Avignon 
to Home ; the attack upon Tunis by a Christian fleet, 
and the victory of Lepanta It is among these great 
deeds of Catholicism that the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots figures, not once only like the rest, but three 
times over. In fact, three of these compartments, in 
which the figures are larger than life (and which were 
painted by order of Gregory XIII., by Giorgio Vasari, 
the historian of Italian painters), are devoted to the 
celebration of Si Bartholomew's -day. In the first, 
the wounded Coligny is carried to his house by some 
Huguenots. It was with emotion (shall I say with 
joy ?) that I met Coligny's noble and religious coun- 
tenance in the palace of the Popes. That fresco stood 
before my eyes, not as an insult to this great man, but 
as a necessary homage paid by the enemies of his 
cause to his austere and brilliant glory. A second 
picture represents the massacre itseK ; that is, a med- 
ley of armed men, helmeted and mailed, massacring 
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Others who are defenceless. In the back ground is 
seen the body of the admiral just thrown out of his 
house window. The third panel represents Charles IX. 
in council, surrounded by his brothers and the princes 
of Lorraine; he holds up his naked sword as if giving 
order for murders. The buildings, the costumes and 
other accessories, are mere fency. It is very remark- 
able that the inscriptions which were put under these 
pictures (as under all in the Sala Regia) have been 
alone effaced.* In these pictures, assassination is so 
publicly honoured, and massacre so undisguisedly ex- 
tolled, — ^they are placed with such effrontery among 
the triumphs of which the Church is proud, that they 
have been acknowledged to reflect shame upon the 
Papacy, True it is, that the effacing by one pontiff 
of an inscription upon an immoral and dangerous work 
of his predecessors, gives no great argument for their 
infaUibility ; but this act was a feeble reparation due 
to humanity, or at least an act of homage to the pro- 
gress of society. Another very curious circumstance 
is, that it seems impossible to procure at Eome any 
print of these three large frescoes ; whether it be that 
they never have been engraved, or that the engravings 
have been withdrawn from circulation. As paintings, 

* These inscriptions, as read by a Catholic traveller in 1828, were as 
follows : 

1st. GaSPARDUS CoLIGNIUS AmIRALIUS — ACCEPTO VULNEBE — DOMUM 

RKPBRTUR — Greg. XIII. Pontif. Max. 1572. 

2nd. CiEDES COLIGNII BT SOOIORUM EJUS. 

3rd. Bex CoLiaNii neobm probat. 
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they have all Vasari's habitual fitults, bemg diy and 
cold, and producing a paltry effect notwithstanding 
their enormous proportions. 

Another victory of Catholicism over our Church is 
commemorated by a double monumait, in which bur- 
lesque follows tragedy. This is the abjuration of 
Henry lY. B^ore the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Clement VIIL caused a column to be eriected in the 
form of a cannon surmounted with a cross, in memory 
of the absolution sent by this pontiff to his royal peni- 
tent after the ceremony of St Denis. This monument, 
small and ugly in itseli^ is in such a state of dilapida- 
tion that I could not distinguish the inscription upon 
it, which is become famous for the witticisms to which 
it has given occasion. It consists merely of the com- 
mon phrase : In hoc signo vinces. People say, this is 
engraved, not at the foot of the cross, but upon the 
cannon. Hence has arisen many a joke; and the 
more, because this pontifical bungle calls to mind the 
pun often ascribed to Henry, who, to aU his rights as 
heir of the crown, insisted upon adding the can(n)oni- 
cal right. 

Hemy IV. has also another monument at Boma 
On becoming King of Prance, he became thereby 
Canon of St. John Lateran (which title belongs to the 
Emperor at the present day); and French travellers 
are sure to be shewn their sovereign's stall in the 
chapter-house of St. John. Henry IV. gave the abbey 
of Clairac to his new colleagues the canons ; and in 
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acknowledgment, the canons erected to him, under 
the church porch, a bad statue in antique military 
costume, with an inscription in which his virtues and 
piety are advantageously compared to those of three of 
his predecessors : Clovis, Charlemagne and St Louis. 
Unfortunately, the only feature of resemblance that 
the statuary has been able to produce is the cunning 
look and siardonic smile, which makes Henry seem to 
be laughing in his sleeve at the inscription, the ill- 
inspired canons who wrote it, and the traveller who is 
reading it 

The Jesuits put forth still higher pretensions than 
the noble canons of St John. They believe, or at 
least affirm (which, perhaps, is not absolutely the same 
thing), that they have converted all idolaters and con- 
founded all heretics. At least this is the import of 
the monstrous and fantastic monument which they 
have erected, in their church of the Oiem, to their 
founder^s memory. The tomb of St Ignatius de Loyola 
occupies one end of the transept It is an enormous 
scaffolding of compUcated architecture and colossal 
sculptures, exhibiting the extreme of ornamentation 
and bad taste, such as one cannot help remarking even 
in this church, where these two characteristic traits 
of the fine arts among the Jesuits prevail throughout 
The tomb is of gilt bronze enriched with precious 
stones ; the statue of the sainted noble is of silver ; 
the pillars of green marble and lapis lazuli. Quite 
at the top of the monument, which almost reaches the 
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loof of the chapel, a colossal gronp representing the 
Trinity is displayed for the greater glorification of 
Loyola. In this group, all that is naked is of white 
marble, and the drapery and accessories of gilt bronze, 
(rod is represented as an old man holding an azure- 
coloured globe, which is the largest known piece of 
lapis lazuli and cost an incredible sum. Lower down, 
on either side of the altar, are two gigantic groups 
representing the Christian Eeligion, or the Society of 
the Jesuits, as converting the heathen on the left, and 
on the right anathematizing the heretics. These latter 
are represented by a woman and a man falling back- 
wards. As the one is holding a book lettered Lutherus, 
and the other a volume marked CcUvimbs, the good 
citizens of Some are satisfied that the man is Luther 
and the woman Calvin. The difference of sex is no 
obstacle, and they feel themselves much edified by 
the great puffed-out cupids that are tearing up heretical 
books and throwing them into the fira For these 
groups, which are still more ridiculous in execution 
than design, we are indebted to two French sculptors, 
Theodon, and the illustrious M, Legros, whom Stend- 
hal has so justly ridiculed. 

This church is the centre of all Jesuitism, and serves 
as chapel to the monastery in which the chief of the 
order resides. I have been present there at the festi- 
val of another saint of the society, Louis de Gonzaga. 
To the excessive ornament with which it was already 
overloaded, was now added a profusion of bright- 
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colotdred drapery. Fifty enonnous lustres, loaded with 
wax-candles and an innumerable multitude of lighted 
tapers, in one chapel alone, flooded it with dazzling 
light, while all the rest of the building was dark ; and 
a musical performance admirably executed, sometimes 
triumphant, sometimes very gentle, attracted the crowd 
to this strange festival of monastic worldliness, — ^the 
worst kind of worldliness. 

It is impossible to doubt that the taste of the Jesidts 
for glitter has powerfiilly contributed to the debasement 
of Catholic art The Jesuits are right. (Are they not 
always right ?) What is the efifect of Art in her native 
liberty and creative greatness ? To elevate men's souls, 
to initiate them into high and pure enjoyments, to 
emancipate them from the brutalizing yoke of all that 
is mean, false and degrading. Art has therefore no 
more formidable enemy than Jesuitism. This order 
have ever3rwhere supplanted it by their system, which 
consists in taking hold of man on a bad side, and, 
having caught his attention, striking violently and 
repeatedly on his imagination. 

Here, for example, is one of their instruments of 
terror : a martyrdom so hideous that a single glance 
at its bloody horrors gives you the nightmare : they 
bid you pray daily before that pictura Or there is a 
crucifix highly coloured, bloody, half-flayed, and larger 
than life ; they bid you go and contemplate that hideous 
spectacle perseveringly. Then, on festival days, they 
will introduce you into a paradise of lights and bril- 
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liant gauze hangings, of gold, silver and precious stones, 
where sensuous music will entrance your whole being. 
If Art is a revealer speaking directly to the soul, 
Jesuitism is a coarse wrestler who strikes very hard 
and aims very low. Accordingly it has completed the 
decline which was ah*eady begun in Christian art 

K we may be allowed here to sum up our thoughts 
on the relation of Catholicism to the Fine Arts, we say 
that the finest period of Catholic art was anterior to 
the great artistic period of Italy. Prom Giotto to Peru- 
gini were what we call the best times of painting as 
inspired by the Soman Church ; and the true heads of 
this school were Giotto and the pious Dominican, Fra 
Giovanni da Fiesole, sumamed Angdico. But when 
the Renaissance had enlightened the world, when those 
three giants of human thought made their appearance, 
Leonardo, Michel Angelo and Eaphael, all three at 
once engineers, architects, sculptors and painters of 
first rank, the Catholic school from that time ceased 
to exist; emancipated art shone with unequalled splen- 
dour, attributable to the study of antiquity and to that 
new life of the human mind which found its niost glo- 
rious and fruitful result in the Eeformation. We have 
maintained that the Eoman Church never created a 
great artist ; that aU is alike to her ; she is content 
with such as she can get ; and if great Popes like 
Nicholas V. and Leo X. have patronized the fine arts 
in all their splendour, Bernini and many other mediocre 
artists have received equal support, the Church having 
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often allowed, and sometimes, ordered, them to accom- 
modate to their own false, puerile and detestable taste, 
the purest and most elevated works left by the great 
masters of antiquity. 

Further, we would have them beware ! If they pre- 
tend that the lot of the Catholic Church is bound up 
with that of Art, since it is evident from innumerable 
plain facts that Catholic art is dead, the Church must 
be in evident danger ! 

Can we doubt it ? Is it not by the exercise of won- 
derful skiU as an equilibrist that she keeps up the 
appearance of a solidity and security long ago lost? 

However, we would not be misunderstood. We do 
not mean to say, indeed we do not think, that Catho- 
licism is near its end. It has been too great in the 
past ; it has struck its roots too strong and deep in 
human servility, in mental idleness, in fear, in the 
immense profit that is found by basing religion upon 
the imagination rather than the conscience, and upon 
servility rather than faith. It must stiU live, but live 

by expedients, and always in fear of death. 

« 

Here may we be allowed a simile ? We were pos- 
sessed with the thought of the Ufelessness of Catho- 
licism and its slow but progressive and inevitable 
destruction, when we came for the first time, that very 
day, in sight of TivoU and its graceful temple of the 
Sibyl, hanging upon a rock above the foaming abyss 
into which the Anio is precipitated. This aerial edifice 
is one of the latest masterpieces of ancient architecture. 
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produced when its decline had b^nn. Seen in front 
or from one «ide, the circular temple seems complete. 
It in, \iowever, decayed in one part ; but to perceive 
thiH, one mu/iit go round it, and other buildings happily 
<!w:^recn thU great gap. Still the whole edifice was once 
in danger of falling ; for the rapid course of the torrent 
had worn away the soil, sapped the foundations of the 
rock and shaken the place. A clever Pope removed 
this danger by turning the course of the stream, which 
now falls into the depth further off, and no longer 
threatens to carry the old temple with it 

To turn the stream aside is perhaps the sole service 
that the Popes can now render to the half-ruined 
temple of which they are the guardians. But the 
stream against which they struggle is more fearful 
tlion that of the Anio ; progress will carry all before 
it, tmd tlio temple of the Sibyl is doomed to perish. 
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Ivin eran quel che far detti felici, 

Pontefici, regnanti e 'mpeiadori ; 

Or sono ignudi, miseri e mendici. 
U' son or le richezze ? u' son gli onori, 

E le gemme e gli scettri e le corone, 

Le mitre con pnrpurei colori ? 
Miser' chi speme in cosa mortal pone ! 

Ma chi non ve la pone ? 

Petbaboa. Trionfo deUa morte. 

(Trans.) Here were those who were called happy, 

Pontiffi^ rolers and emperors ; 

Now they are naked, miserable and poor. 
Where are now their riches ? Where their honours, 

And gems and sceptres and crowns, 

And mitres with purple colours? 
Wretched he who puts hope in mortal thing ! 

But who puts it not ? 



I. 

The Middle Ages — Oampo-Santo — ^Andrea Orcagna — The Triumph of 
Death — The Last Judgment of Orcagna, compared with that of 
Michel Angelo. 

Pisa is a capital without a territory ; a city dead, 
majestic and empty. Those wide silent streets, those 
palaces which have come to be too vast for their in- 
habitants, that large irregular square where grass grows 
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round the church, the baptistery and the leaning tower ; 
and lastly that cemetery, the chief glory of the city, — 
everything here gives the feeling experienced at Ver- 
sailles: that some one has lived here, but is dead; 
that he was great and illustrious, but he is now no 
more. At Pisa^ it is not a Louis XIV. who has left a 
blank in the place of activity and all kinds of human 
greatness; greater powers than he have been, hera 
Pisa is the tomb of the Middle Ages ; the foneral city 
where Catholic Art sleeps, with its formal beauty ctnd 
its depth of expression. The Campo-Santo strikes us 
far less as the ground where Fisans rest, than as a 
vast mausoleum, the world's unique monument of a 
great epoch, over which the genius of Dante reigned, 
and which vanished like the shades of night at the 
dawn of modem times. 

I have seen Pisa twice, at some years' interval The 
first time was in coming from the north. From the 
Alps I had come by Lombardy, Venice and Bologna^ 
to Florence and Siena, and was about to embark at 
Leghorn. The second time I was returning from 
Naples and Eome, and was on my way to that glorious 
land of Piedmont where liberty in every form has 
found an asylum, and is now avenging herself upon 
the calimmies of fear and the treachery of servility, by 
imiting order with progress and prosperity with glory. 
Each time I said to myself that this was a good ending 
of my journey ; that the rival city, conquered by Flo- 
rence four centuries and a half ago, was the pl€ice in 
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which to bid adieu to the older Italy of feudal times 
and unmixed Catholicism. 

Pisa, when sold to the Florentines by her prince in 
1405, did not submit till after a siege heroically sus- 
tained, only giving up her independence before the law 
of the strongest Suddenly checked in her prosperity, 
she has preserved under oppression, as Pompeii under 
the ashes of a volcano, the imperishable proofs of her 
past lifa The cathedral, striped throughout with 
black and white marbles, like that of Florence and far 
better than that of Grenoa^ is crowded with historical 
recollections and works of art The church of Santa- 
Maria delia Spina is a masterpiece of Gothic archi- 
tecture in miniature. Finally, the gallery of Pisa is 
rich only in pictures anterior t« the great epoch, offering 
the most curious collection I have seen of pre-raphaelite 
art But all these riches fade before the treasures 
offered by the cemetery for the study of the history, 
religion and art of the middle ages. 

Everybody knows, at least from books and engrav- 
ings, this Campo Santo, the soil of which is said to 
have been brought from Jerusalem by Pisan saUora 
This sacred ground is surrounded by arcades in open- 
work of the purest elegance of design and of fairy 
lightness. Behind these arcades is a range of vast 
covered galleries, in which remains of sculpture have 
been collected together and funeral monuments set 
up; the long high walls have been covered with 
paintings (now half effaced by time), in which the 
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middle ages live again complete. There they are, 
with maimers strange, barbarous and poetical, shame- 
less and devout by turns; their knights and noble 
ladies re-appearing in the dress of the times down to 
its minutest details ; their monks, with all that pro- 
fusion of devilries and miracles which the age cherish- 
ed ; their cruel theology, in which Jesus Christ is an 
angry judge ; Satan a brasier in human shape, red-hot 
and of gigantic size ; the demons unclean, hideous and 
absurd-looking executioners. These are immense com- 
positions including hundreds of figures, where the 
most incongruous scenes are heaped up in close con- 
tact, without any regard to proportion, or even, in 
many cases, to perspective Some invite real interest 
as works of art ; others are below mediocrity, even for 
their time ; many are become almost invisible ; and 
lastly, some have been cut away at hazard to make 
room for the monument of some local celebrity or great 
lord, some remnant of the Pisan nobility. As in a 
great epic poem, so here, we have an intire age ; but 
without its being evoked by the poet's imagination, 
or laboriously restored by the researches and conjec- 
tures of the antiquary. It is an intire age, or ages 
rather ; the middle ages painted by themselves. Pass- 
ing, never to return, along the high walls of the Campo 
Santo, they have left their shadow, their living image, 
taken on the spot by the powerful light of art 

There let us study this art itself, and the religion 
to which it gave expression. 
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/ The general effect produced by this vast gallery of 
Death, is a combination of the sad and the monstrous. 
You are oppressed with a feeling of huge size and 
restless multiplicity, of efforts without result and move- 
ment to no purpose. Human life, as conceived by the 
Catholicism of the middle ages, has in it nothing col- 
lective. The artists of the Pisan cemetery are destitute 
of the very idea now extolled among us under the 
name oihvmanity; the idea of reciprocal relations, the 
idea of progress, of general developement in which all 
should take part, and of future amelioration which all 
ought to hasten. With them it is, every one for himself 
in this world, whether in joy or sorrow ; the hermit 
first in the desert, then in heaven; the voluptuary 
now amid his pleasures, then in hell ; responsibility 
reduced to a hard and dismal law, the law of penitence 
and seK-torture ; man a sioner, destined to suffer, and 
only appeasing his wrathful God, only avoiding an 
eternal hell, by making for himself a provisional hell 
in the present world. This terrible popular theology 
has no more to do with love than with progress. In 
it, God is merciless ; Jesus Christ is a judge not im- 
moved, but angry ; and the difference between angels 
and demons is only that which exists between the 
constable who arrests the criminal and the executioner 
who flogs or tortures him. 

If God is charity ; if Christianity is love ; if moral 
holiness is its end, and paxdon through Christ the 
means ; this is quite a different religion jfrom that of 

M 
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middle tf ^^ more like Judaism, 

with m/ t^tk^ complicatioii and terrois 

ladif /■^''^'*'^*'°oiig all these paintings is 

ib' '"'j "^Ti^^ tfi8 illufltrioiia Andrea Orcagna 

V ^liff' **!»' ^'^ brother. Andrea was one of 

/ '*^*i«^'!*» kn«w everything and succeeded in 

' ^ *ot ^ ^^^ °°* "^y * painter of geniua 

i^'^'Vimt also left some admirable works of 
f)t ^^Mj« and scalptnre. We shall mention only 
fi^^^ beanti^ Loggia d^ La/run, and the admii^ 
^Mer erected in that ancient granary at Florence 
^I]i was converted into a church under the name 
> Ot" Scm-Mitiide, in honour of a miracle-working 
pjctnre. At Pisa he was employed to represent in four 
^ormous frescoes the fowr final ecenes of hwman ew- 
iftence : death, the judgment, hell and paradisa I 
doubt whether the third is his, in point either of con- 
ception or of execution He did not even begin the 
fourth ; and the plan has not been followed out. In- 
stead of paradise, the history of hermits has been 
painted, a conned and indescribable jumble, includ- 
ing numberless groups and personages, monks, angels, 
devils and animals, playing all the scenes of the various 
legends. To put a Thebaid in place of a Paradise and 
paint hermits instead of glorified saints, was a substi- 
tution easily accepted in Italy, where a soKtary life 
was considered almost equivalent to sanctity, and where 
many minds, harassed by the perpetual strifes of rival 
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cities, classes and families, with their bloody hatreds 
and crimes, sighed for the quiet of the desert or the 
monastery, short of the repose of heaven. 

Death, or rather The Triwmph of Death, is a com- 
position in several scenes, in which high poetry and 
simple-minded literalism strangely meet The first 
scenes are borrowed from Petrarch, on whom we have 
thus a substantial commentary of his own time. Eich 
carpets are spread tinder the shade of a grove, where 
lords, and young and handsome ladies, and children, 
some with the falcon on their wrist, all magnificently 
dressed, are listening to music ; by their attitudes of 
languor and pleasure we infer the effeminate character 
of the songs they are listening to. Everything in these 
charming groups breathes voluptuousness, luxury and 
easa Winged cupids hover above their heads. But 
a different divinity, terrible and angry, is coming down 
upon these voluptuaries and about to destroy them. 
It is Deafl, borne on lazge and powerful winj amed 
with hooks like those of the bat, with fingers like the 
talons of a bird of prey, his breast covered with iron 
mail, his hair disheveUed, his scythe raised. Beneath 
him, wherever his scythe has passed, lie the dead of 
every rank, sex and age, more numerous than the ears 
of com just reaped ; they have fallen one upon another, 
each in a different attitude and costume ; and the de- 
mons are already seizing their souls the moment they 
are breathed from the mouth under the form of naked 
childrea 

m2 
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the Campo Santo, which is much more like Judaism^ 
except indeed in the added complication and terrors 
of an unfeeling dogmatic creed. 

The most remarkable among all these paintings is 
the trilogy begun by the illustrious Andrea Orcagna 
and continued by his brother. Andrea was one of 
those artists who knew everything and succeeded in 
every attempt He was not o^a painter of genius 
for his day, but also left some admirable works of 
architecture and sculptura We shall mention only 
two : the beautiful Loggia d^ Lami, and the admir- 
able altar erected in that ancient granary at Florence 
which was converted into a church imder the name 
of Or* SarirMichele, in honour of a miracle-working 
pictura At Pisa he was employed to represent in four 
enormous frescoes the four final scenes of hwman ex- 
istence : death, the judgment, hell and paradise. I 
doubt whether the third is his, in point either of con- 
ception or of execution. He did not even begin the 
fourth ; and the plan has not been followed out. In- 
stead of paradise, the history of hermits has been 
painted, a confused and indescribable jumble, includ- 
ing numberless groups and personages, monks, angels^ 
devils and animals, playing all the scenes of the various 
legends. To put a Thebaid in place of a Paradise and 
paint hermits instead of glorified saints, was a substi- 
tution easily accepted in Italy, where a solitary life 
was considered almost equivalent to sanctity, and where 
many minds, harassed by the perpetual strifes of rival 
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cities, classes and families, with their bloody hatreds 
and crimes, sighed for the quiet of the desert or the 
monastery, short of the repose of heaven. 

Death, or rather The Triwmph of Death, is a com- 
position in several scenes, in which high poetry and 
simple-minded literalism strangely meet The first 
scenes are borrowed from Petrarch, on whom we have 
thus a substantial commentary of his own time. Eich 
carpets are spread tinder the shade of a grove, where 
lords, and young and handsome ladies, and children, 
some with the falcon on their wrist, all magnificently 
dressed, are listening to music ; by their attitudes of 
languor and pleasure we infer the effeminate character 
of the songs they are listening to. Everything in these 
charming groups breathes voluptuousness, luxury and 
ease. Winged cupids hover above their heads. But 
a different divinity, terrible and angry, is coming down 
upon these voluptuaries and about to destroy them. 
It is Death, borne on large and powerful wings armed 
with hooks like those of the bat, with fingers like the 
talons of a bird of prey, his breast covered with iron 
mail his hair dishevelled, his scythe raised. Beneath 

every rank, sex and age, more numerous than the ears 
of com just reaped ; they have fallen one upon another, 
each in a different attitude and costume ; and the de- 
mons are abeady seizing their souls the moment they 
are breathed from the mouth under the form of naked 
children. 

m2 
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Behind these heaps of corpses a more tragical crowd 
is hastening forward, representing in a more dismal 
manner the stem mysteries of the human lot. These 
are the aged, weighed down by aU kinds of infirmities, 
consumed by sickness, impotent, blind, all invoking 
Death with loud cries. 

La cmelle qu'elle est, se boache les oreilles 
Et les laisse crier, 

says Malherbe ; " Cruel that he is, he stops his ears 
and lets them cry." Or rather, he does not deign to 
hear or see them, eagerly intent on mowing down those 
happy ones of this world, those men of pleasure and 
those lovely young girls who think not of him. 

These three groups, — of the happy who are about 
to leave life, of the dead, and of the wretches who in 
vain wish to die, — would seem to exhaust this funereal 
subject But the imagination of Orcagna is boundless, 
and he goes on to present the same ideas under a still 
more hideous form. In the midst of a gloomy land- 
scape, among great rocks and a few scattered trees, 
mere withered stumps, is a group of rich and noble 
hunters, both men and women, all on horseback, fol- 
lowed by footmen and pages. Suddenly they stop ; 
their horses seem motionless with terror ; their hounds 
stand frightened. Three tombs, or coffins rather, are 
open before them, containing all that remains of three 
great ones of the earth. In the first is a skeleton ; in 
the second, a corpse far advanced in decay ; in the 
third, one recently dead; worms gnawing them alL 
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Suddenly meeting tlis hideous sight, many of the 
party stop their noses with disgust; some remain 
motionless, others are frozen with horror or with pity ; 
— ^two especially : a young man who fixes a deeply 
attentive look on those sad remains, and a young lady 
in superb and ample attire, at once imposing and gra- 
cious-looking, who is absorbed in meditation while 
contemplating the emptiness of all human things. 
Behind these coflSns, an old mail, bowed with age, is 
painfully advancing, supported on his staff. This is 
Macaire, the holy hermit of Alexandria. He holds in 
his hand a scroll bidding the living be mindful of 
deatL* In the background are mountains peopled 
with anchorites, one of whom walks with crutches, 
another is milking a hind ; they have no society but 
birds of prey, the stag and the hare, the only inhabit- 
ants of the desert, where man lives but to escape helL 
An open abyss in the mountain is vomiting out flame: 
this is the everlasting fire, into which naked souls are 
thrown by hideous demons in bestial and unclean 
shapes; while beautiful angels on the right, some bear- 

* This saint appears again in the Thebaid, turning over a skull with 
the end of his cratch. The legend says, that fixing his look upon the 
empty orbits of that skull, he restored to it thought and speech for the 
following interrogatories : * ' To whom didst thou belong ? said he. To a 
Pagan. — ^Where is thy soul now ? In heU. — At what depth? Deeper 
below the earth than the earth is below heaven. — ^Are there any lower 
than thou ? Certainly ; the Jews. — ^Are there any others lower than the 
Jews? Certainly; Christians whom Jesus Christ redeemed, but who 
shew by their actions that they despise his salvation." 

This last reply is not orthodox, but morally it is full of meaning. 
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lug the cross, the sign of redemption, dispute their 
claim to some of these victims, whom they send aloft 
to heaven. The air is peopled with these supernatural 
personages; the angels cany the souls as a mother 
does her little child ; the demons lift them up in a 
thousand strange and frightful ways, by the hair, by 
the feet, or tied in couples to the end of a stick which 
the demon carries over his shoulder. There is one 
soul lifted up by both hands by an angel, while a 
devil in the bodily form of a dog hangs by the angel's 
knees to make him drop it into heU. 

The second of these ^noZ scenes is the Last Judg- 
ment. Orcagna has represented it with less detail and 
less invention, but with more of official solemnity, and 
in a more priestly style. Atthe top of the picture, 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin are sitting on two thrones, 
each encompassed with one of those glories which the 
Italians call the aJmond, because, encircling the whole 
body of the glorified personage with light, they have 
the form of a very long ovaL Besides this, the heads 
of Jesus and Mary have an aureole of rays like a sim. 

I reserve the study of this figure of Jesus Christ for 
another letter ; it is remarkable in itselj^ and will 
serve me as a point of comparison with other repre- 
sentations of the Saviour. 

On his right sits Mary, crowned, and ruling heaven 
and earth, equally with Jesus, but silent, trembling, 
bowed and shrinking with pity and horror from the 
sight of the sufierings of the wicked. This figure re- 
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appears in a piece of Michel Angelo's ; but it is more 
subordinate, being placed lower than Jesus Christ, 
pressing towards him, uncrowned and unenthroned. 
In this the advantage is not on the side of the Pisan 
painter. It is plain that with this Catholic, who died 
in 1389, Mary holds a higher and larger place in his 
religion than she did with the great master who was 
contemporary with the Eeformation and who lived till 
1563. Since that time, Catholicism has retrograded 
towards what it was in the middle ages, and Orcagna 
is again become more orthodox than Michel Angelo. 

Beside the thrones, on each hand, sit the twelve 
apostles ; higher up, the angels (as in the Sistine 
chapel) hold the instruments of Christ's passion. 

Beneath Jesus and his mother, a sublime group 
hovers between earth and heaven. The author seems 
to have wished, here especially, by a stiflf, and as it 
were architectural, symmetry, to strike the mind with 
the idea of inflexible necessity. A magnificent arch- 
angel, armed and standing upright with wings ex- 
tended, holds in each hand a scroll, the sentences 
respectively of salvation and of perdition : " Come, ye 
blessed of my Father ;^* ^^ Depart from me, ye cwrsed!' 
Two other angels appear behind him, descending almost 
vertically jfrom heaven to earth and sounding their 
trumpets, — the signal of the double resurrection, a 
resurrection to life for the former, to condemnation 
for the latter. Between the two, is a kneeling figure 
which to me appears the most dramatic and striking 
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in the whole scene ; it is an archangel who turns away 
in alarm from the wicked, covering his face with his 
mantle and hand to escape the dreadfdl sight of their 
damnation. In the midst of a gronp symmetrical to 
exaggeration, the r^ularity is sharply broken by this 
angel, who turns quite to the right, while his eye, as if \ 

in spite of himself casts a glance of unspeakable terror 
at the guilty who are going away on the left. The 
horror expressed in this glance, the whole figure, and 
the face as partly seen, retiring veiled and, as it were, 
shrinking into itself to escape from the universal dread; 
in short, everything in this figure tends to affect the 
beholder with more terror than anything else in the 
scene, giving to this composition an additional supe- 
riority over that of Michel Angelo. Nothing could 
be more simple, yet nothing more eloquent, than this 
conception Your object is to excite fear in my mind: 
— ^you may heap up tortures and corpses ; you may 
multiply hideous demons and every variety of fearfdl 
objects; but you will impress me far more vividly 
still, if you shew me fear itself penetrating and startling 
a human being. The material object will never affect 
me so strongly as the expression of human feeling. I 
shall feel more fear in beholding another's fear, than 
in seeing its cause. And if it is a disinterested terror, 
mixed with pity and sacred alarm ; if it is the dread 
inspired in an angel by the divine sentence of which 
he is not the victim but the administrator ; — in this 
case, the contagion of fear is irresistible ; in this case. 
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the effect produced has a moral intensity rising to the 
sublime. 

After havii^ admired this figure, one is the more 
interested in the scene occupying the lower part of the 
picture : the just assembled on the right ; the damned 
on the left; in the middle, the dead coming out of 
their graves, led on the one hand, driven forth on the 
other, by five archangels armed with the sword of 
justica These last, with the two on high, complete 
the number of seven archangels who, according to the 
ancient theology, stand nearest to God. Many of the 
details of this scene bear the impress of high genius ; 
that hypocritical monk, for instance, whom an angel 
has seized by the hair, and is dragging to hell from 
amidst the elect; and that young man, again, little 
more than a child, in a transport of gratitude, whom 
an angel is leading into the ranks of the blessed when 
he had thought himself in the number of the con- 
demned. 

In our view, nothing more decisively shews the 
religious superiority of the painters anterior to the 
great epoch of art, than the contrast between this Lctst 
Judgment and that of Michel Angelo. Orcagna is far 
more Catholic, more Christian, more pious ; he there- 
fore holds by far the higher rank, if painting is purely a 
language destined to speak to the souL Michel Angelo, 
on the contrary, is far less touching, and far more 
pagan ; but as a painter he is the superior. Here is 
a fresh proof that the Eoman Church boasts too much 
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of her services to artists. Those whom she has strongly 
inspired are not the greatest The Benaissance, the 
study of the ancients and of nature, and the emanci- 
pation of the human mind, have produced the true 
masters ; and these have been destitute of Catholic 
inspiration. Orcagna is a mystical artist who depicts 
what he believes ; Michel Angelo is a genius free from 
all mysticism, who, in treating a prescribed subject, 
displays a marvellous skill and incredible power, to- 
gether with anatomical science which (thanks to the 
prior of San-Spirito) he had gained by dissecting. 

Orcagna's Jvdgment has served as model for a multi- 
tude of pictures ; and Eaphael has in more than one 
instance borrowed from him in his composition. 

On the left of the Judgment, is the Helly generally 
attributed to Bernardo, the brother of Andrea Orcagna^ 
at least so far as the execution. But this is not saying 
enough ; for even the conception of this fresco seems 
to me quite imworthy of the author of the Death and 
the Jvdgment 

This Hell is a cavern divided into four zones, or 
bolges, placed below one another; all the four are 
peopled with the deceased and demons, all naked, in- 
flicting and imdergoing a multitude of atrocious, in- 
decent and ridiculous torments. In the centre sits a 
giant, whose stature nearly equals the depth of the 
Hell with all its four stories together. This is Satan ; 
he is covered with iron armour from head to foot ; his 
body is a furnace filled with fire, with clefts in every 
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direction allowing the heads, arms and legs of the 
damned to protrude from the midst of the flames, while 
they imdergo the torture inflicted by Phalaris on the 
inventor of his brazen bulL This gross representation 
is alike shocking as a whole and in its details. 

The Campo Santo contains many other interesting 
pictures; such as a History ofJoh, long ascribed to 
Giotto, but which appears to be by Francesco da Vol- 
terra ; many scenes of sacred history remarkable in 
various ways, the work of Benozzo Gozzoli ; and also 
the curious miracles of St. Eenier, the patron saint of 
Pisa, St. Efeso and St. Potito. 

But nowhere is such elevation attained, in impor- 
tance of subject, originality of thought and power of 
expression, as in the two great works of Orcagna. His 
name ought to be joined with those of Giotto and Fra 
Angelico to denote the culminating point of Catholic 
art By his varied talents as sculptor and architect, 
he may even be called the precursor of those three 
powerful geniuses. Da Vinci, Buonarroti and Sanzio, 
who carried art beyond the narrow limits of CathoUc 
tradition, and raised it to a perfection seldom approach- 
ed by their immediate successors, and never reached 
by any since. 

Orcagna and Dante are brothers, of unequal genius, 
but swaying the world by the power of one and the 
same thought, dark, sad, full of life, emotion and 
originality. Under their care, the lamp of the sanc- 
tuary, which was the only light of middle-age dark- 
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ness, throws a last and more sublime brightness before 
its extinction; and that parting glow mingles with 
the first rays of the brilliant sun of the Benaissance 
and the Beformation. 



IL 

Catholic Art— The Old Florentine School : Giotto at the Chapel of Santa- 
Maria-dell* Arena, Padna ; Orcagna at the Oampo Santo of Pisa ; and 
Fra Angelico at the Monastery of St. Mark, Florence — ^Representa- 
tions of Qod, of Maiy, of Jesus Christ — ^Michel Angelo, Baphael, 
Leonardo da Vind. 

It is in Tuscany that we must seek whatever the 
Catholic school possesses of a serious and elevated 
character. Elsewhere it is exceptional to meet with 
a pious sentiment in the work of a great painter. 
The leaders of the great schools of Lombardy, Home, 
Venice, &c., are but rarely religious. It is indeed 
impossible to avoid admiring the profound adoration, 
the intense expression of piety and ecstacy with which 
Titian has animated the cherub children who are car- 
rying Mary into heaven, in his great picture of the 
Assumption in the gallery of Bologna. Elsewhere we 
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sometimes meet with fine heads, instinct with a lively 
faitL But I have found this sentiment habitual, and 
expressed in all its beauty and power, among the great 
Florentine artists alone, and especially among the very 
earliest The pre-raphaelites in England are certainly 
wrong in the court of art and taste, but in that of his- 
tory and criticism they are right, in looking for CathoKc 
art prior to Sanzio ; for Perugini and Fra Bartolomeo, 
the masters of Eaphael, are in fact, as reUgious painters, 
the latest serious representatives of Catholicism. 

Let us frankly render justice to whatever of Chris- 
tian sentiment inspires their works. . The peasaut of 
Vespignano and the monk of St. Mark's have touched 
me more than any others, more even than Orcagna. 
Giotto is more free and evangelical ; Angelico more 
catholic and monastic ; but both of them brighten their 
sacred pictures with a true reflection of Christian light 

Fra Oiovanni da Fiesole, sumamed Angelico, ori- 
ginally a monk of Fiesole, afterwards resided for a long 
time in that famous monastery of St Mark at Venice, 
where also the reformer Savonarole lived, and his dis- 
ciple Fra Bartolomeo (Bacdo deUa Porta), a painter 
of great merit* 

Fra Angelico, bom in 1387, was a true Catholic and 
a true monk ; he refused to be made Archbishop of 

* It was this same monastery tlie monks of which, on the advice of 
another Italian reformer, Count Piero Guiociardini, had ornamented the 
walls, some years ago, with yerses from the gospel. They hastily eSaced 
them as chargeable with heresy, when the Ooimt, found guilty of Pro- 
testantism, departed into a banishment which still continues. 
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Florence, and spent his life in prayer and painting.* 
It is said that he worked on his knees to paint Christ ; 
and I can believe it ; so deep is the veneration with 
which he touches sacred subjects. Though we still 
find in his style the antiquated stiffiiess which was 
corrected by Leonardo, Baphael and Michel Angelo ; 
though the thousand colours with which he overloads 
the wings of his angels remind us of the monk who 
had begun with illuminating missals and prayer-books, 
— ^it is not the less true that those angels are of mar- 
vellous ideal beauty, and especially that their attitudes 
of prayer admirably express love and faith. There is 
in the features of his Virgins a sweet and touching 
purity, full of true humility and true piety, bearing 
scarcely any resemblance to those vulgar Virgins, gri- 
macing or bigoted, so commonly seen, whose fialse 
modesty provokes you as much as their insipidly de- 
vout looks. His figures of Christ are only third in 
merit ; his angels are the most touching things lie has 
done, and to them he owes his sumama 

* I have since seen, at Borne, his tomb at Santa-Maria aopra Minerva, 
the church of his order. His epitaph, in which he is praised for his 
alms still more than for his paintings, is pretty enough : 

Non mihi sit laudi quod eram velut alter Apelles, 
Sed quod lucra tuis omnia, Christe, dabam ; 
Altera nam terris opera extant, altera coelo. 
Urbs, me Johannem, flos tulit Etruriie. 

(Trans.) No praise be mine that I was like a second Apelles ; 
But that I gave all my gains to thy friends, Christ. 
The former works are on earth, the latter in heaven. 
I, John, was bom in the city which is the flower of Etrnria. 
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Fra Angelico, I confess, enchanted me ; though he 
is the most catholic, the most monastic of aU painters, 
and though he wore the Dominican white robe, the 
dress of the Inquisitors, which of aU costumes that are 
fearful in national memory, was the most jfrequently 
dyed with the innocent blood of martyrs. But it is 
not the less true that he has expressed with a jfresh- 
ness of imagination and a candour and purity peculiar 
to himself those fervent and affectionate feelings which 
are the same in all times and under the most varied 
forms* 

As to Giotto, I have nothing to forget in order to 
give myself up to the emotions which he calls forth. 
He is at the opposite extreme, and appears to me, I 
will not merely say the most biblical, but the only 
biblical painter of all the Italians whose works I have 
seen. I delight to return in thought to the ancient 
and ruined amphitheatre of Padua, in the middle of 
which rises the chapel of SantorMaria deW Arena, 
better known by its popular name as the Chapel of 
QioUo. It was he, in fact, who covered all the inner 
walls of this church (shamefully neglected by its pre- 

* But it is just when one lias seen the piety of the 14th century in 
its rare elevation, that one better peroeiyes the childishness of Puseyism 
in thinking it can resuscitate, galvanize, or, to speak plainly, can copy 
such things. What is beautiful and striking in the Catholicism of the 
monk of St. Mark's is the spontaneousness, the perfect sincerity of his 
feelings and beliefs. What constitutes his merit is that he belongs to 
his age and country. To what country and to what age does this mise- 
rable counterfeit belong, this patchwork of the middle ages, which they 
have been attempting at Oxford ? 
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sent proprietors) with paintings in firesco representing 
the lives of the Virgin and the Saviour. 

I scarcely like the decoration as a whole. Those 
long rows of compartments about a yard square give 
the walls too much the appearance of a chess-board, 
only with all the squares of one colour. But what life 
is working and developing itself on those venerable 
walls ! As soon as you are accustomed to the some- 
what dull colour of the fresco, if you trace, froni one 
compartment to another, the history of Christ, how fall 
of true and solemn religious beauty do you find it ! 

Two frescoes in particular struck me : the Raising 
of Lazarus and the Noli me tangere. Can one ever 
forget that Lazarus, that corpse-like figure, astonished 
at its own resurrection? It is a prodigy for force of 
expression, which at first sight would alarm, did not 
so much sweetness and gratefiil adoration appear in 
the yet dim eye. There is in the features of the corpse, 
as the spectator beholds it reviving, something which 
reminds him of the moment before the sun appears in 
the horizon ; you do not yet see him, but you feel that 
he is there, and on the point of shining forth ; it is he, 
invisible, yet filling the air with his presenca So it 
is with the life in this dead face ; it is not quite there 
yet, but already it begins to shine ; it is bursting forth 
in marks of joy and glory impossible to mistake. 

Here is more than the merit of conquering a diffi- 
culty ; genius has changed this almost insurmountable 
one into a source of unspeakable beauty of the highest 
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order. As to the spectators of the miracle, their atti- 
tudes and countenances express to admiration every 
degree of astonishment, from alarm and fear to the 
transports of joy. 

' Instead of the head of a corpse, let Giotto now paint 
us a countenance beaming with all the warmest and 
most conflicting emotions ; he will know how to imder- 
stand and reconcile them. What do I say? Without 
reconciling them, he will know how to throw them all 
at once into the tender features of his Magdalen. But 
then Giotto has read and imderstood St. John. How 
many painters, alas ! and theologians coming upon the 
words of the risen Christ, "Touch me not," have tried 
in vain to comprehend an expression which yet is so 
simple ! Giotto found in his ardent soul the true com- 
mentary ; and those who have not yet understood this 
scene, cannot fail to do so on the first glance at the 
fresco of Padua. 

Mary, bathed in tears, had not at first recognized 
as living, him whom she seeks among the dead. Bend- 
ing over the empty tomb, she has spoken to him with- 
out looking at him. But at the soimd of his voice, at 
the single word "Mary," with the rapidity of light- 
ning she has raised her head, has seen Jesus, and with 
the simple cry, " My Master !" she has fallen at his 
feet In an instant she would lay hold of him with 
her trembling hands ; sight is not enough to satisfy her 
that he is there standing before her ; she would touch 
his sacred feet and hold them in a close embrace, to 

N 
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be tangibly assured, while she can thus detain him, 
that it is indeed himself and that she is not dreaming. 
Then it is that he re-assures and calms her ; then it 
is that, in order to prove she has no need to hold him 
with such passionate eagerness, he says, " Touch me 
not ; I do not yet ascend to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God." This striking and sublime 
scene is stripped of all sense by most commentators 
and painters. It is nearly always frozen or perplexed 
in their hands. 

With Giotto it is quite otherwisa The very hands 
of Mary, as she kneels and leans towards her beloved 
Master, longing to hold him, — ^those open hands, tremr 
bling and extended, are as eloquent as her countenance, 
bright with joy and beaming through teaxs. 

We see at once that church tradition has no part 
hera Between the holy gospel page and that wall 
where the rapid work of Giotto is impressed, nothing 
has intervened but the heait and genius of the painter. 
Magdalen loved and wept John told of her grief and 
rapture, as none other could. Giotto read ; the whole 
scene became apparent to his sensitive genius ; and as 
he felt it, so has he impressed it, in a few rapid and 
burning strokes of his pencil, upon the wall of the 
chapel deW Arena. 

After having studied Giotto, Angelico and Orcagna^ 
as, to my mind, the purest representatives of Cathohc 
Christianity among Italian artists, I propose to exfiunine 
Ecclesiastical art in its representations of divine and 
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deified beings. When a Church auth6rizes, nay com- 
mands, the use of images in worship, she takes upon 
herself a grave responsibility, and we have a right to 
look closely and see how she fulfils her too bold and 
self-imposed task. 

To paint or to sculpture the true God, the Eternal, 
the Invisible, is, in the view of Protestants, a false and 
sacrilegious thought, — ^an unbecoming attempt, and in 
the worst taste. It is a painful sight to disciples of 
the spiritual and true gospel, to see, in most churches, 
the Being of beings painted or sculptured in a human 
form, were it done with the highest perfection attain- 
able by genius itself. Still more odious and offensive 
is it to see figures of this kind (as very often is the 
case) altogether destitute of dignity and elevation. 
Most churches present deplorable examples of this 
kind. I must grant indeed that both Michel Angelo 
and Baphael seem to me to have occasionally treated 
with astonishing success this subject, which is in itself 
impossible and indecorous. But if they have succeeded 
in imagining and painting an old man characterized 
by power and greatness, whose features, expression 
and attitude breathe, as it were» omnipotence and 
sovereign majesty, it is because authority is, after all, 
one of our most elementary ideas, and the sentiment 
of religious respect and pious submission is one of the 
most natural to the human soul ; and I hasten to add, 
that the sublime God of Sanzio and of Buonarroti is 
the God of the psalmists and prophets, but not the 

n2 
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Father revealed to us by Jesus Cbiist, not the God 
who, according to St John, " is love" It is the Jehovah 
of the Jews, riding upon the chenibim ; it is the strong 
and jealous God, whose right hand would seize ns if 
we should take the wings of the morning to fly to the 
uttermost parts of the sea (Bs. cxxxix.) 

Altogether revolting though one justly feels such a 
profEination to be, yet who can avoid experiencing a 
sense of immensity, of sovereign and fearful majesty, 
that almost makes him shudder, at the sight of that 
very small picture in the Pi^' palace, in which Baphad 
hsB dra,wni3ie Vision of Ezekidf I acknowledge that 
the picture is little short of an involuntary blasphemy; 
but nothing can be further from blasphemy than the 
sentiment expressed in it What a genins was Sar 
phael's ! What a prodigious eflfect is here ! With an 
eighteen-inch canvas, with a subject impossible of 
realization, which moreover ofTends the spiritual feel- 
ing of Christians, with no accessories but a single angel 
and three symbolical animals, he has succeeded in 
producing the strongest impression of supreme great- 
ness and unlimited power. 

In the Logge, or open galleries, of the Vatican, Ea- 
phael has given other similar examples, and Michel 
Angelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, perhaps 
with equal success ; but none of those paintings moved 
me so much as the Vision of Ezehiel 

Before speaking more in detail of the images of our 
Saviour, I shall say a few words about those of the 
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Virgin, wLo is becoming more and more the deity, 
both popular and ecclesiastical, of Catholicism. 

The idea> very vague after all, yet such as one can 
attach to this holy and venerable person, left as she is 
by the evangelists in an indistinctness of portraiture 
which ought to have been respected, — this idea is 
pretty well realized in some of the pictures or groups 
called PieiAy which represent Mary beside the body 
of her crucified Son. But when (as Michel Angelo 
has done at St Peter's at Eome) the artist has idealized 
to such a degree as to make the Mother younger than 
her Son, under the pretext of divinity and virginity, 
the most solemn and moving interest of the work is 
lost 

It is only by engravings that I know a picture by 
Zurbaran, which appears to me as simple in conception 
as it is touching* It represents the fulfilment of that 
brief and most affectionate commission: "Woman, 
behold thy son ; disciple, behold thy mother ;" John 
leading Mary to his home after the crucifixion. The 
rude Spanish painter seems to have admirably brought 
out the passiveness of the desolate Mother, who trusts 
herseK to him lovingly, but does not even see whom 
she is following, and thinks only of the Son whom she 
has lost and whose order she is obeying. This indif- 
ference to everything, caused by a great grief; this 
self-abandonment of the will ; this eagerness to do as 
required by him who is no more ; this almost mecha- 

*. This picture is at Munich. 
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nii»ft^l taiA jflt CTfioHmiAl way of faVfiHing hia lagf. unaliAg 

while thinlring not of what she is doing, but of him ; 
this Christian energy which is willing to live and act, 
even under the weight of unspeakable and irreparable 
suffering; — all these thoughts, so touching and so 
forcible, give such value to this subject; that I ask 
myself why it has been so seldom treated. It is merdy 
because it does not belong to that monotonous cycle 
within which Christian art has been confined by Ca- 
tholic devotedness to tradition ; and it could not be 
included in that cycle, because a deified ^^oman loses 
something of her greatness by being protected by a 
mere man. 

As for the Madonnas with the infant Jesus in their 
arms, I shall not recur to them ; and I shcdl speak 
elsewhere of the representations of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

It may seem, on first consideration, that it should 
be the more easy to draw a likeness of Jesns Christ, 
as wo have in the New Testament three records of his 
life and a sublime and touching treatise on his divine 
glory. It might seem that, from the facts and ideas 
related by the evangelists, we ought to derive a living 
mid speaking image of the Son of Man. Little success 
has attoudod the effort 

To juilgo of this, it is not necessary to discuss at 
loiigth the autlientioity of the traditional face of Christ 
which wo now soo over}'where. It is a beautiful face, 
iiistiuot witli pure and loving majesty. It is ancient; 
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and its first outlines may still be distinguished, though 
confused, in two frescoes in the catacombs of St Calix- 
tus and of San PonzianOy as well as in a piece of 
earthenware said to have been found in the cemetery 
of St Agnes.* But other monuments at least as an- 
cient habitually represent Jesus as the Oood Shepherd, 
in Eoman costume, and consequently without beard, 
and looking very young besides. These bas-reliefs 
and frescoes, it is true, give us symbolical representa- 
tions rather than portraits. 

It is not absolutely impossible that reliable tradi- 
tion should have preserved in the primitive church 
the remembrance of some particulars respecting the 
features or the costume of Jesus Christ, such as long 
hair of light auburn colour, and beard pointed and 
parted. But in reality, the hatred of the Jews for 
every human portrait, and the ardent spiritualism of 
St Paul atid St John^ render this tradition but little 
probable. The generally-received type must have been 
gradually formed at Eome ; and it is not the indivi- 
dual work of any one artist It resulted, as a vague 
ideal form, from the happiest attempts of all artists 
combined. It is a Jewish face amended after the 
Greco-Eoman style, and animated with Christian sen- 
timent, real though too feeble, being such as occurs 
among ordinary mea What we want to see expressed 
on canvas or in marble is, the Christian sentiment in 

* These may be seen copied in various modem collections, such as 
those of Kugler, M. Ferret and M. Armengaud. 
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its intensity and purity, the divine reflection upoh a 
human face. Unhappily, this object has scarcely been 
attained. In the principal galleries and churches of 
Italy, of France, and some of those of Holland, Bel- 
gium, England and Germany, I have not seen a single 
head of Christ that completely satisfied me, or even 
equalled that of Leonardo da Vinci at the Santd^Maria 
deUe Orazie. Almost everywhere it is the invariable 
remark, that if the Christ appears in a picture, his fiw^ 
is the least satisfactory of all, and sometimes even 
astonishingly inferior to aU the rest 

In the Catholic school, QioUo and Fiesole themselves 
fail when they attempt to represent the Saviour. Their 
Christ is the Christ of theology, not of the gospel 
Besides, it is infinitely easier to paint deep veneration 
or exalted piety in the features of a worshiper, be he 
angel or man, than worthily to represent the object of 
this Kvely faith and religious lova In the GororuUion 
of the Virgin, which is in the Louvre, Fra Angelico 
has painted some admirable figures of saints, both male 
and female ; but his Christ, on a throne, crowning his 
mother who sits by his side, is utterly foreign to the 
gospel data ; it is neither the Son of Man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was crucified at Jerusalem, nor the Son 
of God who rose and ascended into heaven ; but a 
heavy personage, unmeaning in a religious point of 
view, and only placed there to crown Mary, the real 
divinity of the picture, pretty much as an archbishop 
officiates at the consecration of a king. Giotto has 
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been much more faithM to scripture in his life of 
Jesus, at Padua> about which we have just said a few 
words; but he has not escaped the reproach which 
other painters have incurred, and the Christ is not the 
figure that I should point out for admiration among 
the personages in his frescoes. 

We must dwell longer upon Orcagna. I have not 
yet drawn attention to the figure of the Saviour in his 
Last Judgmefrvb, It is extremely remarkable. Jesus 
Christ, clothed in sumptuous full-flowing garments, 
wears a tiara surrounded with a single crown ;♦ his 
right hand half opening his garment, lays bare the 
wound in his side ; while his left, raised in token of 
condemnation, rejects and curses the damned. This 
gesture of reprobation is very expressive. Michel 
Angelo thought he could not do better than copy it in 
the Sistine ChapeL This is, assuredly, the most deci- 
sive of suffrages ; and it is a great glory for Andrea to 
have given to so illustrious a pupil the idea of the 
principal figure in one of his most solemn works. But 
in this case the master, though far inferior to his imi- 
tator, has not been surpassed nor even equalled by 
him. Michel Angelo has copied a gesture ; but he has 
not reproduced the sorrowing and deeply humane ma- 
jesty of the Christ of Orcagna> nor that pathetic appeal 

* From the time of Orca^ina, or at latest under Urban V., who died 
in 1370, the Pope's ti&ra was ornamented with three crowns. But in 
the papal symbolism this is assigned only to GK)d the Father ; and it is 
probably in consequence of this distinction that Christ here wears only 
the ancient pontifical tiara of Alexander III. 



to the bloodj maik cf Ae spetr as indicaliiig w^ 
hdd himielf suffeiel The Judge of qinGk and dead, 
aecordiDg to BncmiaRod, is a naked, beardless man, 
with athletie limbs, a bod^jr moie than robust^ heavy 
ami He»hj, with hi^ fbiehead, marked with wrath; 
and his geatiiie of condpmnatian, more violeat and less 
dignified, is a mere act of irresistible; aU-poweifiil 
anger There is nothing divine in him bnt force of 
will; nothing merdfol and kind; he does not look 
even as if he were dispensing justice and. caring to be 
o([uitable. He seems to be giving himself up to a fit 
of fury or of vengeanca M. de Bonald with reason 
compared him to a Jupiter Tanans; Beyle uttered ibis 
terrible and scarcely exaggerated satire upon the figure: 
It M not a judge; it is an enemy, who has the pleaswre 
of condemning hie enemies. 

lu Orcogiio, the thought, more exalted and more 
touching, is evidently inward and spirituaL If otwith- 
aUuuling the tiara mth which he has incircled the 
fort^hoiul of Jesus, he has imprinted upon his whole 
porsjiou a d(H>p expression of grieving severity ; and the 
>vound which ho uncovers by no means signifies. See 
the m*il ,v^M have done me, and for which I take ven- 
5^^iN(V; but^ **Soo M'hat I have suffered for you, and 
luuv Uttlo you have miderstood me, ungrateful and 
uuftvUu^ij iuou» >vho have ivjected all my love ; you are 
Kv^l : I oan do no more for you now ; the crucified is 
KssMuo tho juil^\ ;uui ho hiis a right to condemn those 
who wouUl not W Ssivixi by him.'* This appeal to our 
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sjrmpathy with the Judge himseli^ this memento of 
what he has suffered, softens by contrast the severity 
of the sentence. Having suffered sq long, he can now 
only punisL Such is the theological idea expressed 
by the fresco of the Campo Santo. 

Eaphael has not risen to the same height of excel- 
lence. We have abeady said so when on the subject 
of his Transfigv/ration. He has more than once repre- 
sented the infant Christ with a rare power of ideality, 
as in his Madorma of St Sixtus ; something super- 
human shines in the child's look, presenting a marvel- 
lous contrast between the power of the spirit within 
and his infantile weakness. But the adult Christ has 
been less weU understood by EaphaeL He is wise, 
good, and sometimes great ; but always wants either 
reality or idealism. The noblest figure of Jesus that 
I have seen in the works of Sanzio is in The Resur- 
rection, one of the scenes drawn by him for the arazzi 
or tapestries of the Vatican. He is truly the conqueror 
of death, coming forth from the gates of the tomb, 
radiant with life, grace and divinity. The idea of 
putting in his hand a cross transformed into a standard, 
is unhappy, and takes away from the elevated spiri- 
tualism of the whole scene. The painter has made 
excellent use of the arrangement of sepulchres in 
Judea, which he has not always observed in other 
pictures. They are not trenches dug in the ground, 
but caves opening vertically, so that Christ is coming 
forth erect The confusion, the terror, the absolute 
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powerlessness of the anned soldiers in tlie presence of 
the miracle, and the nothingness of hiunaxi strength 
before the power of Heaven, are felt and presented 
with marvellous truth and with bright and pure poetiy. 
The attitude of the Bisen One issuing &oni the sepul- 
chre, the brightness of this apparition, the fonn of the 
limbs ennobled and as it were transfigured, the life of 
the soul illuminating his whole being, difPiise an almost 
dazzling glory over this master-work But if we exa- 
mine the head of the Christ attentively, we do not find 
that it has all the grandeur and religious beauty which 
the subject demands. 

In this respect Michel Angelo is very inferior to 
Baphael, not only in his Last Judgment but every- 
whera In the church of the Minerva, there is a statue 
of Jesus, standing and holding his cross between his 
arms ; the right foot, worn down by the devout kisses 
of the faithful, is covered with a buskin of gilt metal 
The statue was made for the church of Domine quo 
vadis ?* This subject, very heterodox no doubt, suited 
the energetic chisel of Buonarroti; and the plaster 

* The following is the legend, altogether apocryphal bnt pretty enon^ 
to which this monument refers. St. Peter, being threatened with mar- 
tyrdom, was afraid (as when he denied his Master), and he flies from 
Some along the Appian way. Soon he meets Jesus walking quickly and 
carrying his cross : Lord, whither goest thouf (Domine, quo vadiaf) 
asks the faithless apostle. To Hoke, to he crucified afresh, replies the 
heavenly apparition. These words sufficed to restore faith and courage 
to the first Pope ; he re-entered the city and died there by crucifixion. 
The little chapel is at the entrance of the Via Appia^ on the spot where 
tradition has placed this miraculous vision. 
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copy of this statue standing in the little chapel for 
which he designed it, shocked us less than the work 
itseK reared against one of the pillars of the tribune 
in the Santa-Maria-soprc^Mirierva, In truth, it is a 
naked majestic man, still more strong than majestic, 
waDdiig resolutely and carrying without effort a heavy 
and massive cross. But where is Jesus of Nazareth? 
Where is the glorified Christ? It is the same with 
the dead Christ of the famous Pieta ; though the artist 
has at least given to him that icy beauty which a corpse 
sometimes has : 

Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso. 

But this corpse, touching and beautiftd as it is, might 
be that of any young martyr whatever, or any victim 
whatever of political and earthly catastrophes. To 
speak truly, Michel Angelo has, in these two very 
celebrated figures, seen nothing beyond a magnificent 
opportunity of studying and reproducing the play of 
the muscles and the shape of the limbs, in the full 
power of life in the one case, and after death in the 
other. They are two studies minutely exact, to a 
degree that is astonishing and perhaps exaggerated ; 
but they are not the Saviour dead, nor the Saviour 
living. 

In the beautiful and curious basilica of St. Agnes 
vrUhovdrthe-waUs (one of the most important churches 
in Eome, if not even the most remarkable) there is a 
bust of Christ in marble, also ascribed to Michel Angelo. 
Is it his? I would not venture to affirm it The 
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masterly impetuosity and daring of his chisel are 
scarcely foond in it ; and a certain aspect of lowly 
divinity, sweetness and charity, a tender harmony of 
detail and of expression, seem to indicate another hand 
than that of so bold and proud a gemns. Without 
saying that even this work comes up to the snbjed^ I 
declare that it approaches nearer, in my judgment, 
than any other sculpture that I have seen. 

To Michel Angelo is also to be ascribed the Chritt 
Kovnrged, which was painted by Sebastian del Piomho, 
with his magical Venetian colouring, in the Samr-PietTO- 
ivr-Montorio. It is one of the works in which the 
great Florentine thought to surpass Saphael by uniting 
the severity of his own pencil with the rich colourii^ 
of one of the worthiest pupils of Giorgiona* 

This combination of genius has been barren of re- 
sults, as every hybrid form necessarily is. It has pro- 
duced a few fine works ; but the system contained and 
propagated a deadly element which ended by destroy- 
ing art. This Christ scowrged is admirably executed ; 
but what flesh! what muscles! what intolerable mate- 
rialism ! Instead of the Son of God under torture, 

* This was, as Agostino Carracci says in his &moas sonnet, to unite 
The movement and shading of the Venetians 
With the noble colouring of the Lombards ; 
The terrible style of Michel Angelo 
With the natural truthfulness of Titian. 

La mossa coll' ombrar Veneziano 
E il degno colorir di Lombardia ; 
Di Michel- Angiol la terribil via 
II vero natural di Tiziano, &c. 
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what we really admire is a magnificent study appre- 
hended and presented in a superior manner. 

In the school of St Luke is a fine picture by Titian 
representing Jesus and a Pharisee in half length ; the 
contrast of the two heads is fine, but that of the Saviour 
is stiU quite unsatisfactory. It is not in the schools of 
Venice or Bologna that we must look for real religious 
elevation, notwithstanding Domenichino's beautiful 
portraits of St. John, — of which there is one, marvel- 
lous in its inspiration, in a pendmtive of the church 
8t Andrea del Valle, at Bome. The Vatican possesses 
a picture of Corregio's, in which the glorified Christ is 
seen in full face, reigning alone in heaven. In a mate- 
rial point of view, this subject perfectly suited the 
luminous and graceful pencil of Allegri ; but Christian 
sentiment and moral elevation are wanting. Quido 
painted a head of Christ crowned with thorns, which 
is known to all our readers, not only as being in the 
Louvre, but as having been copied a thousand times. 
It is very beautiful, most assuredly. The Louvre 
possesses also a dead Christ by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne and a Pieta by Morales, which are entitled to 
great praise. The pathos of the subject disarms criti- 
cism; it touches the spectator and aids the artisfs 
task ; but if we carefully examine these highly esteem- 
ed works by painters of fine talent, we shall acknow- 
ledge that they have not effected what the genius of 
the great masters had failed to produce, — a head of 
Christ answering to the double requirements of art and 
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of religioa I say the same of a statae by Thorwaldsen 
in the church of Santa-Martina e San-Luca, sAi Eoma 

To what conclusion must we come ? Simply this : 
that art has its limits ; that, being compelled to have 
recourse to matter to express ideas, it necessarily mate* 
rializes them to a certain extent ; and that the height 
of genius, the sublimest effort of inspiration, consists 
in materializing as little as possibla 

Horace recognized, in painters as in poets, the right 
which they have always had of daring everything: 
QuicUibet audendi potestas* But between daring and 
being able, there is sometimes a great gulf We believe 
it is not enough to paint Christ on one's knees, as the 
pious Fra Giovanni did in his little cell at St. Mark's. 
Perhaps he who should have Christ sufficiently in hia 
heart to paint him well, would throw away his brushes 
to imitate him by active devotion and self-sacrificing 
zeal ; he would feel the need of a more direct and real 

* This liberty has often become licence. Salvator Rosa has eloquentlj 
conunented on the expression of Horace, in his third Satire : 

Ferdoni il cielo al cigno di Venosa 
Che ai poeti e ai pittori apri la strada 
Di fare a modo lor quasi ogni cosa ! 
Con questa autoritdi piu non si bada 
Che con il vero il simnlato implichi 
E che daU' esser suo Tarte decada. 

Heaven forgive the Swan of Venosa, 

Who to poets and painters opened the way 

To do almost anything they please, and as they please. 

Under his authority, they no longer care 

If the representation contradicts its object 

And art itself declines from its intrinsic nature. 
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means of revealiDg to his fellow-men Him whose living 
image he possessed deep in his own souL At least, in 
order to exhibit this image to all men's eyes, the artist 
must be more than a pious monk like Angelico, or a 
Pagan or Jewish genius like Michel Angelo, or an 
elevated and tender, but voluptuous, spirit like Ea- 
phael ; he must be a Christian, energetic and free in 
his faith, mild and lowly in his piety, holy in his life. 
The world has never yet seen such an artist ; and it is 
doubtftd (though not impossible) whether it ever wilL 

For my own part, after having searched well, I am 
convinced that the best figure of Christ designed by 
himian art is the head of the Saviour in Leonardo da 
Vinci's Last Supper. Grief has, in that face, an ele- 
vation and disinterested purity which I have nowhere 
else seen. Jesus suffers, not because his blood flows 
or his body is tortured, but because one of his disciples 
will betray him, — him, the Son of God. Divine pity 
for sin, and holiest affection unworthily outraged, bow 
down that sublime head, which breathes an inward 
greatness, a touching grace, and the most perfect moral 
beauty and religious sanctity. Eesignation could not 
be sweeter or sadder. 

Compare this face with the impression left upon you 
by reading the corresponding page of the gospel, and 
it wiU seem to you a too feeble image, yet a true and 
genuine one ; compare it with any other representation 
of the Son of God, and it will appear, as it really is, 
imequaUed. 

o 
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Leonardo was near enough to the Catholic school to 
have retamed something of the Christian element which 
it still included, and which the light of the Kenaissance 
enabled him to separate from much of its alloy. In 
another point of view, his work has nothing Catholic 
about it, being inspired purely by the gospel; and with 
bim, as with Giotto, but in a feu: higher degree, this is 
the origin and explanation of the success achieved. 
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Onmibiis, diis hominibusque, formoeior videtur massa anri, quam 
quidquid Apelles, Phidiasque, Grseculi deliiantes, feoenmt. 

Pbtron. 88. 

A lump of gold is &r more beautiful in the sight of all, gods and men, 
than any productions of those poor doting Greeks, Apelles and Phidias. 



Influence of Nature on Architecture — The South and the North — Gothic 
Art in Italy — ^Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Italians — ^Fa^ades — 
St. Peter's at Borne — ^BeU-towers — ^Basilicas — Oiyil Architecture of 
the Middle Ages, Municipal and Private — ^Verona and Venice — ^Pro- 
testant Churches. 

Of all the arts, Architectitre admits the least variety. 
Our wants are limited ; and when we have built our 
houses, our churches and our tombs, — ^when we have 
also set apart^ as monuments to perpetuate some pre- 
cious recollection, the pedestal, the pillar, the arch, 
the tower (which are but fragments of buildings), — 
nothing remains for us to attempt, except those con- 
structions in which the industry and science of the 
engineer predominates, as roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c. 

o2 
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As architecture can only give expression to htunan 
thought by the form in which it clothes a mass of 
inert matter, it is less free than the sister arts. The 
inexorable law of gravity binds it to the ground, and 
it is fettered on all hands by the most rigorous condi- 
tions of strength and durability. Often grand and 
imposing, sometimes rich and soberly yet tastefdlly 
ornamented, able even to assume, by dint of art, ihe 
appearance of lightness, it is still amenable to the laws 
of equilibrium, to the principles of geometry, and also 
to the necessities of human nature, with reference to 
which everything (not excepting divine worship) must 
be arranged. 

In architecture, therefore, invention proceeds rather 
by the different combinations of given elements, than 
by the creation, which is scarcely possible^ of new or 
imknown elements. 

Besides these universal conditions^ it is subject to 
others almost as unchangeable, imposed by differences 
of climate- The arched terraces which roof the houses 
of the south, where the Neapolitan peasant dries his 
firuit or grain in the sun, or the inhabitant of Palestine 
goes in search of coolness or sleep at night, are ex- 
changed in the north for very high and pointed roo&, 
which, by their dcgible slope, cany off the constant 
rain as rapidly as possibla From this simple feet 
ni»sultsi the gi^at distinerion between the arehitectme 
of the $outh of Europe and the north : in tbe former, 
hoiiiontal lines prevail : in the latter, all rises verti- 
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cally. The origin of the different styles is to be 
attributed therefore to climate first, and then to na- 
tional habits ; not to difference of religion. But it is 
still true that, in every country, the dwelling of the 
Divinity, the place of worship, has been the building 
which men have endeavoured to embellish to the 
utmost of their power, and in connection with which 
the particular style of architecture, which had its birth 
in local necessity, has arrived at its most complete 
developement It is thus that the Pagan religion and 
the Christian respectively have, down to the present 
time, found their finest architectural expression. The 
former expresses itself in those temples of no great 
elevation, often without rooi^ where the light and air 
play freely amid the long colonnades of the peristyle ; 
and the forms of which, without being lofty, are pure 
and elegant, and the proportions exquisita The Chris- 
tianity of the middle ages built those lofty and dim 
cathedrals in the north, whose thousand turrets and 
bold pinnacles seem darting up towards God, as they 
stand out upon the grey sky like open lace-work. The 
tendency to run up in a line perpendicular to the 
ground, has here been carried (as everybody knows) to 
such an extreme, that even the representation of the 
human body is elongated beyond all proportion, statues 
of ten or twelve feet high being seldom more than a 
foot or eighteen inches broad, and sometimes even less. 
Polytheism, a religion altogether external, has suc- 
ceeded admirably, in the temples of Psestum for exam- 
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pie, in expressing the ideas of majesty, power and 
serenity. In Christianity, which is a religion altoge- 
ther subjective, the aspiration of the soul, the impolse 
of the sinner towards his God and his Savionr, has 
manifested itself with more effort but eloquently, in 
the Gothic chnrchea Each of these religions has said 
what it had to say in the language of its own time and 
place. Neither the one nor the other invented that 
language, as is proved by the language being spoken 
also around them and apart from them. Grothic archir 
tecture is the same in civil erections as in Cathdie 
churches.* 

These considerations, which are pretty general^ 
admitted to be true, suffice to explain the ciuious bud 
that, if the Bomish Church has an architecture of her 
own, giving the most natural expression of her religious 
life, it is not at Some, nor even in Italy, that we must 
look for it Does such a thing exist as a Catholic style 
of architecture ? Yes ; but what is so called is only 
found in Grermany, in Belgium, in England and in 
France ; that is, in the northern countries, and in a 
great measure in those countries which have since 
become Protestant So untrue is the assertion that 
the Church of Bome and the Fine Arts can make 
common cause, or that Catholicism has a right to its 
name of wniversal ! 

Descending the Alps on the Italian side, you will 



* M. Beiil6 has admirably shewn this in the course of lectures which 
he is now giving (1857) at the Bibliothdqne. 
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find at Milan a magnificent cathedral, not of grey 
stone or red-brown bricks like those of the north, but 
of white marble splendidly polished and transpaxent 
There you wiU meet with the Ogee ciurve and the 
clusters of fine slender columns terminating at the arch 
in delicate mouldings boldly shooting out On the 
outside a multitude of sharp angles rise on all hands, 
turrets encircled with two or three rows of statuettes, 
and surmounted with statues of male and female saints 
and historical personages, to be counted by tens of 
thousands.* But even here, Gothic art is not pure ; 
and while the interior is more faithful to the princi- 
ples of the pointed arch, the main front exhibits the 
strange incongruity of five triangular pediments on 
the first story, and as many semicircular arches on 
the ground floor. 

From Milan, continue your route southwards ; and 
the traces of (Jothic art will vanish more and more. 
At Pisa, the SantarMariardeUorSpiria, bmlt in 1230 
by Niccolo Pisano, is a charming (Jothic chapel, but 
extremely small, its turrets not rising higher than a first 
story. At Bome, a single church among more than 
four hundred, iliB,t o{ SarUxL-Maria-sopra-Minerva, 
presents the distinctively Catholic style. At Naples 
and in all the environs, I have already mentioned how 
the clergy have everywhere destroyed or disguised the 
Gothic traces of French art imported by the Normans 
and Angevins. 

* As iheyre were not saints enough, other celebrities of all kinds are 
here set up. I noticed the Emperor Napoleon and Themistodes. 
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What then IB the ecx^lesiastical azchitecti^ 
An int<;rminable series of combinatioiis, generally im- 
Cr;rtuiiiite, where the round arch of ancient Borne and 
tlio Greek triangular pediment aUemate, cross and cot 
each other, almost always without character and with- 
out ta8te ; some of the elements of Grothic art occa- 
sionally intermingling as though at random.* Nothing 
in the world can be colder, in a religious point of view, 
nor can anytliing be more foreign to piety ; and one 
Iiud need forget, while at Some, the profound religions 
inipreuaion experienced, for instance, in the long aisks 
uf Saint-Ouon at Bouen. Nothing in the way of ait 
is more false, more tortured, more paltry, than tiie 
ooutiuutU fa9ados which you meet with in every street 
at Homo ; and often the interior is no better than tiie 
outaida It is a medley of straight lines and curves^ 
vivrtioal, horixontal and oblique. 

Dfton the fa9ade3 themselves are wanting. Often, 
ttH\ tho work projected has been so gigantic and the 
rtv^ouriHxst $o limited that the whole remains nnfinishel 
TUt^ building of a Catholic church is generally b^on 
Al iho htvut or apse, which eonesponds in the plan to 
tW ht>^ of ibe ciuciCb^ and to the place which the 
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host is to occupy on the principal altar. At Siena> 
the cathedral had been projected on so vast a scale 
that it was necessary to give it up ; and the transept, 
alone completed with its side aisles, is become the 
principal nave, the size being considerable even for 
that A long wall, which joins it externally, is all that 
remains of the original plan. San-Petronio, the cathe- 
dral of Bologna, has only an unfinished fa9ade. Santa- 
Mariordd-Fiorey the cathedral of Florence, is incom- 
plete ; a wall takes the place of the absent fagade ; 
and there has been painted on it (I know not for what 
political festival) an extempore jfrontispiece ; but the 
rain and sun have effaced the sham pilasters and enta- 
blature, leaving nothing but a few miserable traces 
behind. 

At Eome there are instances of this same impotence. 
You see churches there, or even basilicas like that of 
St. John Lateran, and especially Santa Maria Maggiore, 
the fa9ades of which, riddled throughout with open- 
work, and overloaded with heterogeneous ornaments, 
are pitiful and shocking to behold. The necessity of 
having a vast portico of arcades to protect the entrance 
of the church from the sun, and the custom of oma- 
menting windows with a large balcony or ringhiera 
(which is indispensable for occasions of the papal 
benediction), have very much injured the purity and 
grandeur of the architectural lines. 

Again, the front of St. Peter's is distressing to the ad- 
mirers of that dome which Michel Angelo, its designer, 
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described as the Pantheon lifted up 160 feet above 
the ground Two little wings, which were added to 
it by Bernini, widen the building at the expense of its 
proportions, which were but ill observed before. So 
the exterior shape of the building is very wide, without 
producing the impression of majestic extent, and veiy 
lofty without the imposing grandeur which it ought 
to have. The genius of the Florentine had conceiyed 
it differently. It was his intention to give the church 
the form of a Greek cross (4-). It was afterwards 
resolved further to enlarge the plan by giving it the 
figure of the Latin cross (-|-). This was for the purpose 
of including within the sacred precincts the spot where 
Christians had been exposed to wild beasts in Nero's 
circus .♦ Mademo executed this papal order ; but the 
result is that, the front projecting too forward, the 
dome which rises at the opposite end is invisible fiom 
the base of the building. Thus the purest and most 
majestic part is lost. It is impossible not to r^ret 
this mistake bitterly, especially after seeing, over one 
of the doors in the Vatican Library, the &esco which 
represents the church as Michel Angelo designed it 
To judge of the effect of the dome properly, one must 
look at it firom the opposite side, and as the apsis of 
the church is surrounded by buildings, one must go to 

* It was in this drcus, situated in the middle of his gaidens, thsl 
Nero amused himself with the tortures ci the Christiaiis, exposing them, 
dressed in deer-skins, to dog8» or burning them slowly to light the spec- 
tacle : Mtjfammandi^ c^^^^^fy ^' d^ecmet dieSf in mum noctumi Imminit 
utereniur. (Tacit. Ann, xv. 44.) 
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a distanca I saw it best from the gardens of the villa 
Pamfili, on a fine evening of July at sunset. 

The interior of St Peter^s is not more free from 
very grave faults. The first of all is, that its immense 
size is quite inappreciabla By an unfortunate com- 
bination, which is improperly extolled by some as a 
wonder of art, the effect produced upon the spectator 
is far inferior to what it ought to be. You must have 
seen the church repeatedly, have studied its different 
parts, have observed that the winged children sup- 
porting the vessels of holy water, which seem of the 
natural size, are eight feet high ; you must have tried 
to lift ^our hand as high as the dove of Pope Pamfili 
which ornaments their bases and seems to be on a 
level with your elbow; you must have made these 
chHd-like experiments, or a prolonged and repeated 
examination, in order to gain the impression of im- 
mensity which ought to seize you at the first glanca 
The spire of Strasburg appears a prodigy of height 
and lightness as soon as you arrive in the Cathedral 
Square. Why is it quite the reverse with St. Peter's ? 
In point of art, the question is not what the thing is, 
but what it looks. The Greeks understood this welL 
Phidias made his Minerva colossal, not that she might 
be beautiful when seen near, but that she might seem 
so when seen from a distance and from below. 

I shall not stay to examine the interior of the church ; 
nor its monuments, for the most part unworthy to 
shew themselves therein; nor the chapels, each of 
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which has its dome, several of them being oval, which 
has a wretched effect ; nor that ridiculous chair of St 
Peter, — ^an enormous brazen arm-chair, of massive and 
clumsy shape, which is supported, very high above 
their heads, on the finger-ends of four bronze giants 
representing the four doctors of the Latin Church. 
The whole design, though brightened with gilding, 
has about it a crushing heaviness. Nothing can be 
more ridiculous in an artistic point of view than this 
apotheosis of an empty seat, suspended in the air, sur- 
rounded on all sides with angels, clouds and gilt rays, 
and lighted (Bernini's contrivance) by means of a rose- 
window of yellow glass with the Holy Spirit hovering 
in the middle. Considered in a religious point of 
view, it wiU suflace to say that this bronze arm-chair 
is merely an enormous case, within which is inclosed 
the veritable wooden throne on which St. Peter, the 
apostle, the Galilean fisherman, sate as Bishop of Eome 
and as first Pope ! 

The interiors of other churches are more or less fine, 
as they remain faithftd to the ancient type or depart 
jfrom it. St. Paurs-^mthout-the-waUs, lately rebuilt on 
the plan of the old basilicas, is admirable. St Mary 
the Oreater, I have abeady said, was finer before 
Sixtus V. cut short the long colonnades to make a 
magnificent chapel to the Presepio, the manger in 
which the infant Jesus slept ! St John of Lcut&ran is 
adorned with a collection of enormous statues which 
I have already criticised ; but the niches in which they 
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have l)een placed are more detestable than the contents. 
They are quite a masterpiece of that evil taste which, 
at the expense of good sense, aims at the merit of 
surmounting a difficulty ! The entablatures and bases 
of the pillars are presented obliquely (the angle front- 
ing the spectator), and support a pediment broken and 
rounded in front. The purpose has been to shew how 
a wall, instead of being flat, can bristle with useless 
angles and graceless curves. 

A curious trait of the architecture of the Italians is, 
their want of adroitness in adapting to the plan of the 
ancient buildings the steeple required for Christian 
worship. When they have chosen to add bells to a 
pagan temple, as Urban VIII. to the Pantheon, they 
have disfigured it Most frequently, not knowing how 
to set about it even when erecting a new church, they 
have adopted the plan of building a tower completely 
isolated beside the basilica ;* and more than once, for 
want of solidity in the foundations, the lofty campanile 
(or bell-tower), having nothing to support it, has in- 
clined to one side or the other. There is an instance 
of this at Pisa ; and two at Bologna^ namely the tower 
Oarisendi and that of the AsineUi Of all the cam- 
panUi that I have seen, there is only one that can be 
called a masterpiece of proportion and beauty, namely 

* At Venice the same has been done with the belfry erected in St. 
Mark's Square. It is a tower not exceeding the height of the houses. 
The great bell is erected in the open air, upon the platform which covers 
the whole building, between two statues on the right and left armed 
with clappers or hammers.. 



ih#$ fme boilt by Giotto beside the catiiedral of Ho- 
nmtjf,, and adorned by Donaftello with admirable bronze 
fitfttni^ Different colomed marbles are slntfhTly com- 
bims/l, noMio give variety and lightness of appearance 
to thii ffqnare tower, which but for this resource would 
have seemed coldly uniform.* The tower of Pisa is 
ornamented, more simply but in veiy pure taste, with 
rowfi of iimall columns in open work. 

At Uomo these towers are almost all alike, shoit 
and massive, built of brick, pierced with arclied open- 
ings which are separated by consoles, or brackets, 
■tirniounting a short and very thick coliuniL They 
Miy not without their charm in the landscape ; their 
hiMwy and mournful rigidity agrees with the stem 
aii)>oot of Rome and the surrounding coitntry. They 
id»o coll to mind the ancient towers with which Ae 
nuuiHirts >nm> ormunented at intervals, and this 19- 
{HHinuuH^ of fortification adds to their pictnresqne cha- 
n^ot^nr : but in themselves they have no beauty, ani 
9^VMV^\v in any instance has the architect been aUe 
t\^ uu^kx^ them harmomie with the bnilding to wind 

\i^«i>y^ xVt^Ky^j^ ^\i«aMu>x «fci wow j£ thsan. 

%*V^ ^H^ "^'Wv *>v 4CcikA^*K« IdK 4^^«tt£mK. inm. 3l ^ 

v^fMvNk V ^<^ ^ t$^ Yitv^ iNCt iikai^ jan-hwtifr 
^^^^AtuNm^ ^f "liy '•aikU^ "^'^Mtt jom^ >f «a Ih 
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Again, it is very rare, south of Milan, to see a tower 
surmounted by a spire ; they all finish with a platform 
or flat rooi^ and the top almost always seems nearly 
as broad as the basa 

This inability of Italian art to produce the Gothic 
spire demands particular notica The influence of 
climate and the historical traditions of Pagan art have 
prevented Catholicism from attaining, on its own pri- 
vileged soil, to that happy inspiration which it has 
elsewhere found. There was too much paganism in 
the Boman fine arts, for the invention of that simple 
Christian symbol, the spire, rising from earth towards 
heaven, like prayer breathing from the soul towards 
God. 

The inability of the Eoman Church to create for 
herself a special architecture is the more remarkable, 
as the attempt has been made repeatedly. We must 
bear in mind that churches are counted by hundreds 
upon hundreds at Naples, and are stiU more numerous 
at Bome ; that monasteries all over Italy, and cardinals 
in a, ciiy of fl» Pop. h.™ W ineeLtl, ri^ffi^ 
each other in the construction of new sanctuaries; 
that the idea of building churches according to the 
needs of worship or of the worshipers was unknown ; 
and that the notion generally attached to the act was 
that of merit before God or atonement for sins. More- 
over, noble families still exist who have a church of 
their own, as the Sauli at Genoa ; and some of these 
families are continually ornamenting their church in 
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contest with some rival family that is striYiiigtoeclipfie 
them in pious magnificenca To soch a degree is this 
the case, that you find chnidies in Italy side by side 
80 near as to touch each other. The cathedral at 
Naples is an agglomeration of three churches; and 
that of Bologna is the union of six sacred buildings. 
Here surely have been opportunities fireqnent^ constant, 
for architects to invent or create. But they have not 
succeeded, though drawing with unstinted hand upon 
the riches of the monasteries and the purses of the 
faithful, and laying under contribution the monuments 
of antiquity in Bome as their quarries, and the general 
treasure of indulgences as their subsidy. 

The ground-plan of a Catholic church is invariable: 
it is a cross. To form this, it sufficed to cnt through 
the Pagan basilica (with its three or five aisles) at 
about two-thirds of its length, by a transept The 
origin of the basilica among the ancients was as follows: 
Living in the open air and meeting daily in the public 
square, the Greeks and Bomans soon felt the need of 
forming places of meeting under shelter. With this 
view they designed their porticoes or covered colon- 
nades. At a later period, in order to have more shade 
and be better protected from rain and wind, they con- 
ceived the idea of throwing a wall round these long 
promenades of two, four or six rows of pillars ; and 
this improvement seemed so valuable, that these en- 
closed porticoes were called hasilicds, that is to say 
royal porticoes, aroat fiaenXiKai. Cato built the first 
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basilica at Eome in 568. Generals and emperors in 
later times vied with each other in building them. 
Several still remain, either in ruins or preserved and 
made into churches, as the basilica Emilia in the 
Forum, now 8t Adrian's church. At present the 
name is given only to the seven principal churches 
of Eome, and this without regard to the plan on which 
they are buUt. These are not all true basilicas ; while 
some others, as St. Agnes-mihov/t-the-^aUs, preserve 
all the character of the basilica without bearing the 
name. 

As for the chevet, or apse, or tribune, that is 4;he 
semicircular space which, in a Catholic church, sur- 
rounds the altar and represents (in the plan of the 
crucifix laid on the ground) the head of the crucified 
Saviour, — this again is borrowed from the same purely 
civic buildings of antiquily. The Greeks caUed this 
round end the conch (or shell) ; and when justice was 
dispensed in the basilicas (a usage which prevailed 
ultimately), the tnbwnal or prastorial seat on which 
the judge took his place, was in the apse at the far 
end of the colonnade, facing the entranca Most of 
the pagan temples also, as is very plainly seen in the 
ruins of that of Venus and Rome at the lower end of 
the Forum, had at the far end of the ceUa a rounded 
niche, often colossal, in which the god stood, and before 
which was the altar, in the very place that it now 
occupies among the Catholics. 

It is plain, then, that the Eoman Church merely 

p 
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zAAiA fbe trangept in ordor to form the cvosb (ihat» 
to Kay^ 8he erected two basilicas of mieqiial ki^ 
crowding each other), and mnltiplied thoae csdicula or 
Ismail chapelB, which were little in favour with tibe 
ancirmts because they injure the unity of the buildii)^ 

J^ut the devotion of the building is wliat has chie^ 
engrosHed the attention of artist& It is there that they 
frei$ly lavish marbles of different colottrSy paintings in 
fresco, sometimes coloured tiles, seldom in Italy painted 
glass, more often the customary ornaments of archi- 
tecturo and sculpture. 

In all those manifestations of Catholic thought, 
Uioru is, as in other instances, a singular mixture of 
ecclosiastical stiffness and sacerdotal traditionalism 
with a certain kind of freedom, often even with cen- 
surablo licenca 

But if wo wish to study the architecture of the 
Middle Ages and of the Benaissance in all its rich 
duYivlopoments, in its spontaneous life and expansion, 
it is not to tlie ecclesiastical or monastic foundations 
tlmt wt^ nmst apply ourselves. Italy is fuU of monu- 
m\>x\U of ^mother order, more scarce in other countries, 
aiul highly instructive as being those in which the 
lifo 1)4' p^u^t ^>s has been handed down and perpetn- 
at^Hl ii^ all it;i {k^lom. These are the creations of 
civic arv^hitcctur^ Far less uniform, they present a 
nxvm^ VHritxl iutcrv^st especially in the cities of the 
Kv^rcK iw Loiubarvlv, Venice, Tuseanv, &a 

The \>al;:4i\^ cf ihe greai £imilies are imposing at 
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Borne, where Michel Angelo and other architects of 
high merit concurred to produce them ; at Genoa the 
Superb, they are splendid and in less severe style ; at 
Florence, they are built with battlements, and the 
windows have iron gratings like strong castles; at 
Vicenza^ they bear the stamp of the ingenious and 
classical taste of Palladio ; at Venice, the Gothic Ogee 
curve and the caprices of Moorish art are applied in 
a thousand ways to the habits prevalent from the 
12th to the 16th century, in the erection of a crowd 
of graceful, smiling residences, where that which we 
go in search of, at the present day, under the names 
of the picturesque and the fantastic, naturally aboimds. 
It is a striking sight to a man of North Europe, to 
see houses painted in fresco from top to bottom, as at 
Genoa (piazza della Fontane amorosej, or at Florence,, 
near the Monastery of St Mark, &c. 

Among all these cities, Verona is remarkable as 
having the seal of the middle ages impressed on every- 
thing, even on its pagan ruina If you walk through 
the city by moonlight, you will think that the middle 
ages are not dead as at Pisa^ but sleeping for a few 
hours yet, and about to awake from their long repose. 
Everything here has a fairy-like aspect ; everything 
reminds us of the Capdetti and the Montecchi and 
their family wars. Everything transports the thoughts 
to other times : the Roman Amphitheatre, the Porta 
de* Borsariy the Piazza d/i Signoriy kad further off 
the Piazza deUa Herba; and, aU along one street^ 

p2 
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the tombs four stories high, with open carved work, 
bristling with statues, escutcheons and trophies, where 
lie the lords of Verona, those Delia SccUa, from whom 
Scaliger boasted his descent, and who had such strange 
names : Mastiff I., Mastiff IL, Cane (Dog) the Great 
You see them lying there, each on his funeral bed, 
and quite at the top of the steep pyramidal monument 
he re-appears, armed at all points, mounted on his 
war-horse, whose armorial trappings hang down to his 
feet. From city to city we find recnrring a Piazza 
de' Signori and large communal buildings, the memo- 
rable evidences of ancient mimicipal charters. At 
Padua, there is the palace of Rea,son, containing the 
largest room in all Italy, decorated with most unrea- 
sonable astrological emblems ; at Bologna, there is the 
ancient university ; at Siena, the Palio and the Com- 
munai palace ; at Vicenza, the two pillars, denotmg 
the Venetian sway, which were designed to be sxa- 
mounted, like those of the Piazzetta, the one by St 
Theodore and his crocodile, the other by St. Mark's 
lion ; at Florence, there are the Loggia de* Lanzi, the 
House of the Pisans, the David of Michel Angelo, the 
Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, the Judith of Donatello, 
all collected near the Old Palacey the court of which 
is ornamented all over with frescoes, and its pillars 
clothed with arabesques ; at Genoa, one of the queens 
of commerce, there is the Exchange (Loggia de'Banchi) 
and the Bank of St. George ; at Venice, the palace of 
the Doges, with its admirable porta della Carta and 
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its Giants' staircase, attached by the bridge of Sighs to 
that other palace within whose smiling* front was the 
residence of the chief jailer, while behind, along the 
canal Orfano, the prisons called the wdU and the leads 
enclosed their sad captives, often to give them up no 
more.* 

There is in the extreme variety of aU these buildings 
and in the strictly local character of each of them, a 
powerful and inexhaustible richness, to which the 
Italian churches with their prescribed architecture 
cannot at all compare. Each of these cities has been 
a capital ; no doubt Italy has suffered, and still does, 

* I lay my hand again upon a letter written from Venice, Sept. 18, 
1852, some lines of whicli express my first emotions there in a more 
vivid manner than I can do it now : 

'* At last, this same 11th, we arrive at Venice, bnt ontside 

the city, about ten in the evening, at the railway platform. We proceed 
thence in a gondola, gliding along, imder this mantle of darkness, between 
the close walls of houses all standing out from the water. No light, no 
noise, the water black as ink, and occasionally the hoarse voices of the 
gondoliers hailing each other in an unintelligible patois, — it was enough 
to make us fancy ourselves in Charon's boat. I had never before formed 
an idea of canals so narrow, of bridges so low, of walls so massive, of a 
city so dark, so mute, so dead. All at once, on turning a comer, we 
disembark, and find ourselves in St. Mark's Place, in the midst of a 
magic festival It is a marble square, which looks laiger than the garden 
of the Palais-Royal (though really smaller), surrounded on three sides by 
arcades and palaces, all alike and aU streaming with light. On the 
marble pavement all Venice is walking about or taking ice. At the far 
end are the great ewnvpamU and the three red poles with bronze pedes- 
tab which support the golden lions, and on Sundays gigantic banners 
also (Austrian, alas I). On this side, quite open to view, is the cathe- 
dral, variegated with gold, with frescoes in warm colouring and eastern 
marbles, with its five domes and five rounded pediments, resembling a 
palace in Constantinople, or part of some capital city in the ThovAwnd 
amd One Nightt.** 
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from this minute parceUing out ; but Art^ at a certain 
period, gained by it, through the general diffusion of 
the love of the beautiful and emulation on its behalf 
By studying these monxunents we can realize the tastes, 
ideas and modes of life which characterized the men 
of those distant times in that magnificent country. 

There, as everywhere, art subjected to sacerdotal 
tradition pales beside the same art left to herself 
and confronted by difficulties of every kind, requiring 
to be conquered and changed into occasions of new 
triumph or sources of beauty unknown before. 

I know the reply may be made to me, by defying 
us, free Christians who wear the yoke of no human 
incorporation, to create the universal and distinctive 
type of Christian art That type will never exist, and 
for this reason : the Christian is native neither of the 
south nor of the north ; he can pray in peace amid 
the long lines of a Grecian temple, or send up his 
prayer to Grod imder the lofly arch and bold pinnacles 
of a Grothic cathedral Christianity has no need of 
any factitious or partial unity ; that of the human race 
is enough for her. She sympathizes with art, inspires 
it, is edified by it, so long as she finds it serious 
and pure, large and free. But she protests, in most 
of the churches of Italy, against that evil taste for 
strained and costly ornaments, that sumptuous display 
of luxury and pomp, in which art is sufiFocated under 
the weight of gold But I wUl not recur to this abuse, 
against which taste and piety alike murmur; as I 
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have iiad too many occasions in these letters' to rise 
np in protest against the exorbitant profusion of church 
ornament ; and I content myaeE with referring to what 
I have said before>^* and to the cutting cenSnre of Petro- 
nins on the snmptaotis style of houses and temples, 
as the usual scourge of periods of decline. 

As for Protestantism, it has almost everywhere 
inherited churches which had become useless when 
Catholicism had quitted them. The problem of the 
creation of the type of architecture most suitable to 
our worship has therefore not yet been sufficiently 
studied. It will be requisite to remember, in working 
it out, the laws of acoustics which are as yet very ill 
imderstood ; for Protestants cannot forget this principle 
of the most glorious preacher of the gospel : that Faith 
conies by hearing (Rom. x. 17). We think the solution 
of the problem will be much less likely to be foimd, 
if we imitate the cruciform churches of modem Catho- 
lics, than if we recur to one or other of the types of the 
first Christian churches in Italy ; either the Eotundo 
of the Pantheon, or the true Basilica^ which latter was 
a parallelogram surroimded by a gallery carried on 
pillars half the height of the bmlding. The church 
of Charenton, built by our celebrated co-reli^onist de 
Brosse, was constructed on this latter plan. It is true 
that we are thus reverting to Pagan constructions ; 
but the basUicas were mere places of assembly, not 
of religious worship ; the rotundb lighted from above 

* See pp. 8, 151, seq., &c. 
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has been borrowed &om the ancient hot-bath ; all the 
temples of the ancients were of small dimensions and 
scarcely lighted ; often the priests alone entered them, 
and in many there was no opemng but the door* 
Public worship, social acts of homage did not exist, 
or took place only in the open au' and under political 
circumstances of great moment Moreover, the Chris- 
tians of the first centuries have consecrated this kind 
of buildings by their prayers and martyrdoms ; and 
all that Catholicism has added to them has been its 
chapels, copied from the pagan cedtctdcB, and the tran- 
sept which makes one part of the church and the wois 
shipers invisible to the restf 

What we want is, a large and compact assembly, 
where all ccm see and hear, and which the preacher 
can take in at a glanca Preaching is, in a Cathohc 
cathedral, a mere accessory of the ceremonial ; from 
many parts the pulpit is ill seen ; you hear ill ; you 
may be lost in the distance or in some recess of the 
building; and the assembly thus parcelled out has 
not the unity of our religious services, in which all 
present, preacher and hearers, moved by the same 
faith, raise their souls to Cod with the same feeling 
and jointly worship Him in spirit and in trvth. 

The time is past when St Laurence the deacon, 

* Deiobiy, Rome au Sidcle d*Aiigiiste, T. 11. L xxxy. 

f The ancients never placed a series of chapels or mdieulcR in dose 
Une along a straight wall ; they put one at the end of each aisle in aomt 
temples, or four oorreqxHiding to each other in a dienlar or polygonal 
building. 
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being summoned to give np the treasures of the Chris- 
tian church to the prefect of llome, assembled all the 
orphans, the aged and the sick whom she assisted, and 
presented them to the tyrant as the only wealth pos- 
sessed by their community. It is only our Protestant 
churches that can now say as muck Their architecture 
ought to be simple and imencumbered ; it is wrong 
that it should have been so often neglected ; but we 
must remember that the finest ornament of our churches 
will always be a thoughtful and fervent crowd of free 
worshipers. 



4 



CONCLUSION. 



Yeni, Creator Spiritus ! 



We by no means dispute that, in the infancy of 
modem Art, Catholicism (or rather the Cliristiaji ele- 
ment contained in Catholicism) more than once gave 
happy inspiration to artists. But we afl5rni that this 
same Catholicism held them under the yoke and re- 
strained their progress. The authority of the cleigy 
and the reign of tradition pressed upon them with 
fatal weight. From the moment when art, stimulated 
by the Eenaissance and emancipated by study, was 
again put in possession of nature and of the ancient 
ideal, it felt itself free and produced masterpieces that 
were no longer Catholic, but were human. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Kaphael, Michel Angelo, with their schools 
and rival schools, were bom of this movement. As 
painters, sculptors and architects, these great men 
were pre-eminently men of creative genius, thinkers. 

I do not call them men of free thought, because I 
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never understood that phrase. Thought is free, or else 
it does not exist ; a thinker in bonds, a thinker whose 
meditations recognize as the supreme law the obligation 
of arriving at a foregone conclusion, does not think at 
all ; at the very most, he argues, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing. To find the shortest road, or even the 
most beautiful, from a fixed starting-point to an equally 
fixed goal, is, no doubt, a problem that may be pro- 
posed to writer or artist, and possesses the interest of 
a gjrmnastic exercise, that kind of attraction which 
certain minds seem to feel for feats of skill. Neither 
genius nor the feeling of art has any concern in this 
operation ; which may be ingenious, but is mechanical 
And this is all that Catholicism can command. 

Here, and in all that precedes, we are in opposition 
to the Ultramontane party. The theory which stops 
short at Perugino and admires no art but what is 
anterior to the Benaissance, may be logical ; but it has 
against it the sole decisive proof in such a matter as 
this, the proof before which one can only bow in silence 
— ^the evidence of the BeautifuL It is absolutely false 
to say that art degenerated from the time of Eaphael's 
master ; though it is true that the religious sentiment, 
that fruitful source of art and poetry, ceases to assert 
itself from that xnoment 

But why is this ? Because the Catholic hierarchy 
had given to religious art an ecclesiastical and sacer- 
dotal character, from which it had to work out its 
freedom. 
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To sum up what we have said : In spite of what 
seems to us the too great prominence given by Catho- 
licism to the arts in its worship, it would be stopping 
short of the truth to say that the Soman Church has 
never for a moment been able to sustain them at their 
true elevation. She has precipitated their fall by a 
thrice fatal influence ; by materializing religion con- 
tinually more and more, which is the mortal sore of 
Catholicism ; by running after the colossal and enor- 
mous instead of the beautiful, which is the disease of 
Eoman taste ; and by sacrificing art to costly display, 
which is the scheme of the Jesuits. 

The work of future masters must be, to separate the 
thought and feeling of the Beautiful troia this false 
and dangerous traditionalism which has paralyzed or 
dried them up. Then only, when independent and 
spontaneous, will they develope themselves widely and 
live their own native life. I here appeal to a general 
rule established and sustained against the Ultramon- 
tanists by a critic of great wisdom and authority : 

" So long as painting and sculpture are subject to 
ecclesiastical influences, they remain in their infancy 
and consequently incomplete. Art does not begin to 
deserve the name till philosophical ideas combine with 

religious habits Dante and Petrarch, in Italy, 

opened the way along which Eaphael and Michel 
Angelo darted But between the last two men of 
genius there arose a man, essentially a philosopher, 
who knew and developed with the utmost power and 
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sagacity all the resources of art : that man was Leo- 
nardo da Vinci"* 

These principles, defended by M. Deleclnze many 
years ago, and still maintained by him against the 
theories of Ultramontanism, everywhere predominant 
at present, are our principles also. 

It has sometimes been asked, with painfal surprise, 
why the French school of painting and sculpture has, 
generally speaking, been deficient in power and ori- 
ginality ; and why it has been inferior to its Italian, 
Flemish and Dutch rivals. For it is the fact that we 
have no French names to inscribe in the same rank 
with those of Leonardo, of Eaphael and Michel Angelo, 
of Corregio and Titian, of Eubens and Eembrandt. 

This pleiad of masterly inventors, whom M. Gustavo 
Planche calls by the somewhat strange name of Hep- 
tarchy, is chiefly Italian, and is Flemish and Dutch 
next in order. I own, we may raise some objections 
against this classification of the great painters ; and I 
should, for my own part, be disposed to withhold fix)m 
Titian the name of creator in art ; the value which the 
landscape gained in his hands gives him his only right 
to the title of inventor, — for the perfecting of the 
material branch of art and the extraordinary power 
of his colouring are not sufficient. But it seems to 
us beyond dispute that the other six princes of painting 
leave our greatest French artists far behind. Why is 
it thus ? Whence comes it that HoUand and Belgium 

* M. Del^eluze (Journal des D6l)atB, Not. 25, 1856). 
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have for a while borne the sceptre of supreme inventioii 
or creative genius ; while art in our country has never 
held it, notwithstanding all the brilliancy of French 
intellect and talent ? I do not admit that the genius 
of our nation, eminently inventive as it is, caxi be other- 
wise than favourable to the arts. That it is less so 
than the genius of ancient Greece or of Italy, must 
indeed be acknowledged. But why should we equal 
neither the Belgian nor the Hollander in originality, 
in power and artistic fertility? 

Is it not because the excessive centraUzatioii which 
dates with us from the kings of the house of Bourbon, 
is opposed to the free and spontaneous developement 
of inventive genius? Was there not a more varied 
and free spring of imaginative life in the parcelling 
out of the little republics of Peloponnesus in ancient 
times, those of Italy in the middle ages, and those of 
the Low Countries at the beginning of modem histoiy? 
Art was native and free among them, with climate and 
manners favouring ; while Italian taste (at least since 
Charles VIIL) began to prevail in France, thanks to 
the fiction of our conquest of Italy and possession of 
the Milanese. Yet this taste, if restrained within just 
limits, might even then have developed and not en- 
slaved the imagination and the sense of beauty. 

In our opinion, the twofold absolutism of Catholicism 
and of Eoyalty destroyed the freedom of art in France. 
Francis I., Catharine de Medici, Mazarin, Louis XIV., 
gave sway to the imitation of the Italians in Franca 
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From that time almost to our own epoch, French art 
lost all spontaneity in a taste for conventionalism and 
pomp ; and individuality of genius was long compelled 
to take refuge in portrait-painting, or to Italianize 
itseE with Claude and Poussin. When Louis XIV. 
had said, Letat c'est moi ("The State is mysdf "), art 
was no more, except such as, for the sake of success, 
was forced to pass through the official mould. ApoUo 
was everywhere represented guiding the Muses, in a 
peruke ^ la Louis XIV, ; and it wiU suffice to have 
seen the god of imagination thus grotesquely tricked 
out on the waUs of Versailles, in order to imderstand 
what it was that destroyed originality in the Fine Arts 
in Franca Le Sueur is worthy of admiration as a 
painter, but his is not a free and fertile spirit Le 
Brun is no more than a court classic. 

This misfortune, I had almost said disgrace, of 
French art is the more strikingly manifest, as we have 
had in France a generation of artists in every departr 
ment possessing S a high degree theizue Sd hVely 
sense of the^autiM, L love and appreciation of 
nature, and that instinct of art which springs fix)m 
itseK alone and is essentially prime-moving and crea- 
tive, which the study of antiquity can never confer, 
but may develope, clear and fertilize. 

The properly French school, independent, bold, 
fruitful, bom of the national life, animated to the 
highest degree with the original and initiative spirit 
of our race, died Huguenot and proscribed. It perished 
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in the dungeons of the Bastile with Bernard Palissy, 
in the carnage of St Bartholomew with Jean Goujon 
and GrOudimeL* How high might not this rising 
school, so original and so rich, have aspired! Its 
premature extermination can never be too deeply 
regretted. 

In the matter of art, the saying of Agrippa d'An- 
bigne has continued true : " The wretches ! they have 
decapitated France." There remain to us many Italian 
artists of second-rate merit, some Spaniards, and their 
copyists, the chief of whom was called first painter to 
the king. 

Will modem France be more successful? "Will 
national art, or Christian art, spring up again among 
us and assert its freedom ? For this end it will not 
suffice to borrow coldly from the ancients, well or ill 

* This last-named, the principal author of the melodies of onr Psalter, 
was Palestrina's master at Eome; and through his illustrious papil» 
worthy of the master, he was the first origin of the immense progress of 
music in Italy. On this subject, and on the powerful originality of art 
among the first Protestants, see Michelet's History of the Sixteenth Cei^ 
tfwry. This is one of the ideas new but true, one of the ignored &ct8, 
revealed by this eminently artistic historian, to inquiring and truth- 
loving minds. The fact is usually ignored that the Protestant Ghuich, 
so often accused of being hostile to the Arts, counts eminent names 
among the French artists of the Renaissance. To those already cited 
must be added the painter and sculptor Jean Cousin, the true founder 
of the national school ; the architect who joined the Louvre to the Tuil- 
leries, Androuet Ducerceau; and the one who built the Luxembourg, 
Solomon de Brosse ; the painters and sculptors, Sebastian Bourdon, Abra- 
ham Bosse and Petitot ; and among artificers, Gbbelin and Boule. A 
crowd of other artists might be cited. (See, in the Bulletin de la SocUU 
cTHistoi/re du Protestantisme FrangaiSy Vol. IV. p. 621, the Address 
of the President, M. Ch. Eead, at the fourth annual meeting.) 
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understood, outline, fonn and design ; nor to recover 
the lost palette of Giorgione or Titian, and dash its 
most brilliant colours impetuously on the canvas; 
besides this, it will be necessary to study the works 
of Grod with love and fidth, like Palissy ; to render 
their beauties with ingenuous freshness and grace, like 
Jean Goujon ; and to think with as much elevation 
of mind and feel with as much soul as Ary Scheffer. 

Are not these great names enough to prove the radi- 
cal fallacy of that prejudice, often allowed without 
reply by Protestants themselves, to the effect that 
Protestantism is essentially hostile to the fine arts? 
If such were the fact, that fact would condemn our 
church and our faith ; for the artistic sense is a high 
gift of the Creator ; it is one of the talents wldch. we 
are ordered to improve ; and any religion which should 
repudiate the Beautiful or forbid the love and study 
of it, would mutilate and abase man instead of regene- 
rating aU his powers. It is quite true that the Puritans, 
with mistaken severity, proscribed most of the forms 
of Beauty. They were wrong ; but let us be just even 
towards them, and not forget that the Imagination, 
when banished by them from all the domains of art, 
save one, when strictiy confined to the range of poetry, 
sought the Beautiful under this, which is the least 
material form of any, and found what the genius of 
France will for ever miss, an epic. Milton is the 
Homer of Protestantism ; nor has Italian Catholicism, 
in spite of Tasso and Ariosto, anything comparable to 

Q 
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the giffarUesca mMimitit Miliamana,^ AH the goui- 
dear of Michel Angelo is found in MillDii, with mae 
love, more faith, more parity ; nor can his fiBadts it 
which he has been so mnch reproached, militite 
against the bold elevation and inoompaiahle power of 
his geniniBL The twofold poetiy of Protestantism, Hd 
of the Bible and that of peraonal foitfa, is fonndinlm 
works, in all its energy and grandem; its leligbtt 
depth, and its richness of cobnr and imagery. 

likeMUton in England, and like Luther in Gennanj 
(Luther, endowed by nature wilh such vigorous ]X)etijcd 
and artistic powers I) — the illustrious French Protest- 
ants whom I have named, prove by the evidence of 
fioct that the glories of the Imagination are not fiff- 
bidden us. 

But th^te is more to be said on this point We 
think it clear that the time is past, never to return, 
when religious art was mere matter of pomp. Painteis, 
sculptors, architects ! would you create ? Would you 
attain what is, after all, the supreme end of art, a high 
originality ? Would you be your true selves, fruitftil 
and powerful? Be well assured that you can only 
express greatly what you have thought or felt freely. 
Be assured that there is no moral force equal to inward 
force, no life and freshness of imagination comparable 
to that of a soul at once independent and believing. 

* *^ The gigantic sublimity of Milton." Algarotti. These ideas will 
be found developed in ConsidSroHons avr le Protestantimne au point de 
vue de VArt et de la PoiaUy published by my father at the end of the 
third edition of his Esquissea Poitiquea de VAncien Testament, 
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The individual spirituality, the free faith, the frank 
spontaneous piety of the Protestant, can alone open to 
you this glorious career. There alone is the sacred 
fire kindled. There alone breathes the breath of life. 
There alone is the conquest of the Future assured to 
you. 

It is indeed full time that a new order of art should 
arise in France; art free and individual, and therein 
national, and moreover deeply and ardently Christian, 
This is one of our most fervent desires ; and if these 
fugitive letters should have been the means of raising 
to the height of this hope the ambition of some artist, 
unknown perhaps but deeply beUeving and highly 
gifted, we should thank Grod with lively joy. 
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ICONOGEAPHY 

ov 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION: 

OB, 

THE ATTEMPTED REPRESENTATION OF THAT DOGMA IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Et mutavenmt gloriam incormptibilis Dei, in similitudinem iTnaginifl 
cormptibilis hominis. — Vvlgate. 

'* And changed the gloiy of the inoorraptible God into an image made 
like to corraptible man." — St. Paul. Bom. i. 23. 



How the Romish Church inspires Artists — His Eminence the Cardinal 
Sterckx — ^Mgr. the Bishop of Bruges — Father Cahier, the Jesuit — 
Pius IX. — The newspaper VUnivera — The Inquisition and Painting 
— ^A r^^nlation of the Seville Academy — Spanish Catholicism — A 
faulty and a correct representation of the Immaculate Conception — 
Theological AUegory in Spain — ^Association lor the promotion of 
Christian Art, and his Eminence the Cardinal of GeisseL 

We have dared to assert that the Catholic Church, 
cried up as she is for the number and beauty of the 
subjects she famishes to artists, really imposes upon. 
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them tasks chiefly monotonous, sometimes lidicolons, 
and even dictates impossible representationa As an 
example, we have cited The Immdcitlate Conceptm. 

This dogma, recently promulgated, is at the piese&t 
moment occupying great numbers of painters, sculp- 
tors, engravers of medals, decorators, &a 

The subject is delicate and difficult ; mistakes in it 
would be compromising. Therefore ecclesiastics, and 
among them many prelates, have interfered, through 
publications of various kinds, to direct the attempts 
at its representation. Indeed, the whole Catholic 
Church is in travail to give the world an artistic type 
worthy to be offered for the veneration of faithfhl wo^ 
shipers. Kow it is easy to declare any error an article 
of faith, but it is not so easy to give birth to a ^laste^ 
piece of art ; and .accordingly the laborious impotence 
of the Catholic world, and the efforts, painful as they 
are fruitless, to which it is falling victim, form a spec- 
tacle both curious and instructive. It is struggling 
with a terrible difficulty, before all eyes. It is under 
the necessity of creating ; and if it really possesses 
that fecimdity, that artistic genius, that breath of in- 
spiration to which it makes pretension, the moment is 
come to prove it This necessity has been recognized 
by the clergy and their highest dignitaries. 

In 1854, Cardinal Sterckx, Archbishop of Mechlin, 
published at Home, in Latin, a treatise which was trans- 
lated the following year into French, under the title : 
Short Dissertation on the Manner of repreaenting in 
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Painting the Mystery of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mechlin, 8vo. 

Mgr. J. B. Malou, Bishop of Bruges, has since 
brought out his Iconography of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Most Holy Virgin Mary; or^ the best 
Way of representing this Mystery. Brussels, 1856, 
Svo. 

Moreover, a weU-known Jesuit, PSre Cahier, in- 
serted in the journal, La Vcm de la VeritS {2nd and 
4th of October, 1856), an essay on the same subject, 
which was reproduced in extenso and criticised in the 
Univers (November 7th). In this latter newspaper, 
M. Claudius Lavergne had already announced M* 
Malou's work, and had refuted it in many points. 

Some directions how to r^resent the dogma are 
found in a paper intitled, Biblical Truth defended 
against the Mistakes of Painters, published at Bome, 
in Latin, in the ArMjUecta Jwris Pontificii (Part 22, 
Sept and Oct 1857), and at Paris, in French, in the 
Univers (11, 12, 13, 14 Nov. 1857). 

Finally, this last-named newspaper has translated 
very recently (21 Sept. 1858) fix)m the German, one 
of the Letters to a Noble Lady on Ihe Ornamentation 
ofChwrches that has reference to this subject, giving 
Ereuser as the name of the author. 

These various pubKcations, and particularly the 
Bishop's book (which embraces much m(»re than the 
Cardinal's and Jesuit's treatises), present a double 
interest, inasmuch as we leam from them both how 
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the Church conceives of the material representation of 
a dogma impossible to represent^ and how the deigjr 
inspires the fine arts. 

M. Malou can give us authoritative infomiation on 
these questions. He is a theologian as well as a 
bishop ; his editor advertises a very large and hanjr 
some volwrnCy intitled, The Immactdate ConoepUcm cf 
ike Blessed Virgin Mary, considered as on Article of 
Faith; and he published in 1847, at Louvain, a col- 
lection of homilies in honour of the Virgin under the 
following title : 8.8. Patrvm PiekbS Mariana^ Nei- 
ther is this the first time that the Bishop of Broges 
has ofGiciated as lawgiver for the arts : in 1852, a 
competition among the sculptors of all countries took 
place under his auspices, the subject being a Christ 
crucified, for which conditions were published by him 
in an episcopal decrea With such a guide, supported 
too by a Cardinal and a reverend Jesuit Father, we 
are very sure of knowing the Catholic idea in all its 
purity.* 

* I must, however, confess that M. Malon's theological Bcienoe appean 
to me more bold than solid. For instance, here is a kind of aigmnent 
rather adventurons : " Who knows (asks the prelate) but that Gtod, who 
ordered the angels to worship His divine Son as He introduced him into 
the world, also ordered them to reverence the Mother of the incarnate 
Word when He created her f ' What may we not prove by such aasomp- 
tions ? M. Malon is yet feebler as controversialist. He affirms (p. 80) 
that *Hhe Protestants have been distingnished from the beginning by 
their implacable hatred towards the Mother of Jesus Christ" ! Peihaps 
we ought to add that this monstrous vnexfictiiMde falls £rom the learned 
bishop^s pen in a moment of great embarrassment, rendering it periiape 
less inexcusable. An answer was required to the question, ^* Mow hat 
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Let US, however, go back farther ; and in order to 
appreciate the task set for painters and sculptors, let 
us see what Pius IX. himself says in his oflBicial decree: 
"It is an article of faith,*' says he, "that the blessed 
Mary was, by special privilege and the grace of God, 
&a, firam the first moment of her conception, preserved 
exempt &om aU stain of original sin.'* Mgr. Malou 
observes with reason, that "the Immaculate Conception 
takes for granted a hidden operation of grace which 
escapes our senses." It is, nevertheless, this " secret 
and mysterious operation of Divine goodness" that the 
painter with his colours, or the sculptor with his 
marble, must render apparent to our eyes. But how? 
That is the question Let us see after what manner 
artists have solved it, and what the chiefe of their 
Church and the criticisms of their co-religionists have 
to say of their works. 

In all treatises on Catholic art, there is invariably 
a distinction drawn between the historical and the 

the Holy Vwgm alone crusihed aU heresies r We might very well reply 
to this by the saying of Montaigne : ' ' Pleasant talkers ! who begin gene- 
rally thns : How does this happen ? But does it hqppen f is what should 
be asked" (Essays, iii. 11). It appears that, in one of the services of 
the Virgin, there is an affirmation that she has CGtnshed all heresies. 
Bnt how ? The eeUhrated Sylyins has discussed this mterestmg gttesHon^ 
in a special discourse. M. Malou thinks the three answers he has given 
weak. His own appear to us quite as nugatory, if not more so. He 
seems to be aware of it, and consoles himself with adding, that *' others 
will bring forward more arguments stilL** Meanwhile, we have the 
comfort to be told, that ^Us Mother cf beoMtifid love (bel amour), as 
Monsdgneur calls her, according to Sylvius, crushes all heresies wUkout 
destroying them. This restriction reassures us and is all we need. 
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symbolical modes of lepiesentipg mygtKri es. It is 
with the kUtorical method that we have first to do, 
tlioagh this tenn may seem quite fi>ieigiL to such a 
subject ; but it is well known that an Itistoiical pic- 
ture is oftea a work of pure imaginatioxL. We shall 
say but little of those unlucky pictures wMeh attempt 
to make of the dogma in question an luskxrical aowo. 
It is in the false Gospels intitled, The ^roievcMgdm 
of James, and The Oo9pd of ike NaUviby ofihe Vir^ 
that various l^ndaiy ^isodes have been &und, of 
angels announcing to Anne in her garden, and ta 
Joachim on a mountain, the birth of their daughter 
Mary. The meeting of the pair at the Gtolden Gaie 
of the Temple has been borrowed fxxxat the san^ 
source.* 

But these various subjects (see Legerids ofihe Uor 
djomwby by Mrs. Jameson) had no relation to the dogma 
set forth by Pius IX. It was to the legend of St 
Anne that they belonged ; it would be a mistake to 
see the new dogma in them ; all the more, since the 
Bomish Church has wisely refused to admit as belong- 
ing to this subject a certain miracle (called that of 
the kiss) imagined by the Franciscans, which I caimot 
venture to describa 

Let us pass still more rapidly over that frightful 

* "I find/* says M. Malcra, ''this scene in Gre^ and SclavimiaB 
diptychfl." Bat Mrs. Jameson describes the same subject as treated l^ 
Oarpaccio and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo ; she copies analogous compositions 
by Taddeo Gaddi and Albert Dorer, and seems to consider the subject 
as frequent enough in painting. 
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work of a zecdom advocate of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, R P. Pedro de Alva y Astorga, who shews 
forth this mystery in the form of a naked downy 
infant placed in the chalice of a flower. Mgr. de 
Bruges prop^ly proteats against this ignoble repre- 
sentation of the matter.* 

He gires at last the title of historical (in what sense 
we cannot very wdl see) to " the figure stamped on the 
miraculous! medal very common first in !France and 
afterwards in all the Catholic countries of Europa It 
represents the Holy Virgin as she appeared to a holy 
nun" (berdn seema to eoosist its claim to being his- 
torical), ''both arms down and open, with rays ema- 
nating fisom both handa" 

This figure has been as widely diffused, before and 
aft^ the prodamation of the dogma^ say& the Univers, 
as the dew of May, although it is, according to the 
same paper (and so far it is quite in the right), "mean- 
ingless and displeasing, as a woi!k of art" It is said 
to have been copied from a statue by the sculptor 
Bouchardon ; and the Umvers rightly says that the 
rays emanating bom Mary seem rather to indicate 
the blessings granted by her to others, than any gift 

* It has been often copied. Here is the tilde of one of the- Bev. 
Eathei^B werka^ quoted by IC Malou : 

Jtadii 9olu zeU aera/pkid ccdi veriUUis pro ImmaetdaicB CowieptmiM 
mygterio Vvrgvm Marice diacurrentea per duodecim daaaea tmctorum. 
(In folio, 1666, Lonyain.) 

JRays of the amh of eeraphie zetd from the hea/oen of truth tn fawmr 
of the mt/stery of the ImmamUxte Conception of the Vwgm Mcury^ 
diveergmg throvgh tuodte cUuta of<mthori. 
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of sanctity received by herself long before she was 
bom. 

Various pictures by Dosso Dossi, Gnido, Cottignola, 
and lastly many of the old Flemish school, wheie 
doctors and saints are seen discussing the dogma and 
giving testimony as to its reality, might be added to 
the historical category ; but that in these and such 
pictures the dogma itself is not represented, but only 
the deliberations upon it All this proves abundantly, 
what was easy to foresee, namely, that the historical 
method cannot be suitable to this subject. Accoidr 
ingly, recourse has been had to the symbolical mode 
of treatment ; and nearly all representations of the 
Immaculate Conception are emblematia Mgr. de 
Bruges criticises several in his last chapter, and rejecte 
all without exception. This part of his work is inte- 
resting ; but one does not see why the prelate refers to 
so few pictures and engravings, neglecting the greater 
number of those which have any value. For example, 
he seems to be ignorant that Guide has often treated 
this subject, as well as a number of Spanish painters 
and sculptors ; among whom we have particularly to 
cite Velasquez and Murillo ; the latter alone painted 
the Immaculate Conception twenty-five times. Mrs. 
Jameson's chapter on the iconography of this mystery 
is much more instructive, more rich in facts and ideas, 
than the bishop's whole volume. 

It is curious to mark the terms (last page) in which 
Mgr. de Bruges finds fault with the now existing pic- 
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tures. On our heretical lips, some of his expressions 
would seem quite profane : 

" Other modem pictures of the Immaculate Conception, 
which I have collected together in suf&ciently large num- 
bers, siu not only against the rules of Christian iconography, 
but even against those of good taste. The embarrassment 
of the artists is evident, their attempts are imfortunate. 
For example, there are some who, in order to express 
Mary's innocence and purity, have gathered together a 
troop of abnost naked infjEOits under the folds of her dress; 
some have represented little doves creeping along her arms, 
like parasitical animals. One has written these words, 
SiiM lobe ixmceptOj in a circle round her head, just as one 
might write the number of his regiment on the hebnet of 
a cidrassier. Green, yellow and red robes are not uncom- 
mon. One may say, indeed, that ignorance and puerility 
ia the matter of iconography have attained their extreme 
limit in these wretched attempts. In fact, these figures 
are belaced, festooned, spangled, curled, stiffened and co- 
loured like wares to sell ; clearly they are not objects for 
pious adoration in forms inspired and determined by Chris- 
tian art." 

These improprieties, which so justly shock Mgr. de 
Bruges, axe trifles compared with those committed in 
some pictures which it will suffice merely to refer to ; 
as that of Le Bran, where Mary has no covering but 
gauze ; that of Simon Vostre and some others, in which 
a figure of St Anne is made to contain one of Mary, 
and this again one of her Son. 
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Another representation has received a much more 
decisive sanction than the suffrages of the people; 
that which Pius IX. caused to be distributed among 
the bishops assembled at Some to hear the new article 
of faith decreed. But the Univers confesses that this 
figure " is not a chefdosuvre of taste." In &ct, it is 
very much the contrary, and all agree in fi Tiding &Q]t 
with it Indeed, the Pope himself has since adopted 
quite a different model 

The statue in memory of the proclamation of the 
dogma was cast at Bome, Januaiy 31, 1857, for erec- 
tion on an antique column before the Palace of tbe 
Propaganda (in the Spanish Square). Tina image 
was cast in a wing of the Vatican looking upon the 
Belvidere court, in the presence of his ^Eminence the 
Cardinal Secretary of State and of his Excellency the 
Minister of Public Works, while the holy sacrament 
was exposed in the nearest church, Saint Anne of the 
Orooms, in order to call down upon the work the 
blessing of GoA 

The Virgin has one hand raised to heaven, the other 
pointing towards earth, which is meant to indicate 
her mediatorial ofl&ca* Here we have an idea and 
attitude contrary, as we shall see, to the oflBLcial pro- 
gramme of Mgr. de Bruges ; we must, however, beware 
of blaming the sculptor for it According to the Uni- 
vers, " the Pope himself pointed out (that is to say, 



* Id 



There is one God and one Mediator between GKxi and men, the 
man Christ Jesus," sa^rs St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 5). 
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piescTibed) to the artist, the pose which he thought 
proper for the statue ; and the model, which immedi- 
ately became popular, is already reproduced in marble, 
bronze and alabaster statuettes of all sizes, for which 
in Some there is a considerable sale." 

Here we have the Pope and the Bishop at variance. 
Then M. Malou is not less severe upon the ancient 
images than upon the modem. He grants, indeed, 
some merit (on the report of the iconographer Paquot) 
to a composition by Coypel which he has not been 
able to see; but this tolerance is blamed by the 
Univers, which disapproves of Coypers work, and 
rises still more energetically against Murillo's famous 
picture ; fiilly worthy, indeed, of admiration as a work 
of art, but chiefly popular as having been bought at a 
higher price than any other. 

"The great Spanish painter" (says M. Lavergne) "was 
certainly very learned in his art ; but we may doubt whether 
he was so in the sense proper to that word when applied 
to Christian art. For ourselves (M. Malou must pardon 
us), we can see nothing in the famous picture at the Louvre, 
but a much too real figure, disorderly in dress and hair, 
aroxind which whirl a crowd of Httle naked infants, whose 
meny attitudes and games by no means harmonize with 
the solemnity of the august mystery which the artist wished 
to represent 

" That connoisseurs should ML into raptures at the magic 
colouring of this great painter, la quite right ; but we believe 
that simple religious worshipers would pay little attention 
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to the picture if they were not told that it cost 600,000 
franca This is what has chiefly caused the celebrity of 
the picture and of the engravings hoia it ; hut the kto 
can never take the same place in our prayer-hooks and in 
Christian feunily devotion that Geiman compositions baie 
won." 

On the whole, M. Malou seems to us to he much d 
the same mind ; but the extraordinary renown of the 
painter and of the picture, — perhaps also the grace; 
the light and the elevated inspiration shining in the 
latter, — seem to have tempered the severity of his 
episcopal sentence. 

Among the different representations that Monse^ 
neur has thrown aside, there is one deserving of re- 
mark, namely that devised and consecrated by the 
Franciscan order of monks, always fiaithful to theii 
favourite article of faith, and which Father Cahier 
extols, or rather defends, against M. Malou. The Ma- 
donna is here trampling under foot the infernal se^ 
pent, or emblem of sin But as the monks of St 
Francis still wished to leave Jesus some part in the 
victory over evil, they bethought themselves to put 
between the hands of the infant in Mary's arms "a 
very long cross terminating at the lower end in a 
lance-point ; this he sets on the serpent's head, while 
Mary presses it under foot." 

The double punishment thus inflicted on the Evil 
Spirit is very curious. We have just quoted word for 
word a description of the picture recently given by a 
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father of the Franciscan order. In the following 
terms the Univers newspaper (July, 1858) describes 
a precisely analogous image on which it bestows great 
praise: "The most Holy Virgin has in her arms 
her Divine Son, who with one hand holds up to view 
the apple of original sin, and with the other assists 
the- Immaculate Mary to crush the serpent with the 
cross." So that Mary is the real Conqueror of •Evil, 
and the Eedeemer is merely auxiliary to her in the 
combat and the victory. We look upon this repre- 
sentation as marking the transition from (or, we may 
say, a compromise between) the ancient Catholic the- 
ology, where Jesus was all in all (the Father seeming 
to be almost forgotten), and the new theology, where 
the Son himself is set aside, and all honour devolves 
upon her whom her worshipers dare to call "the 
Mother of God." Accordingly, M. Malou disapproves 
of this double exercise of heavenly power, and declares 
positively that the text in Genesis commonly thought 
to refer to Jesus Christ (" The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent**), is a prophecy of the 
Immaculate Conception; and it is a fact that Jesus 
has no longer a place in most of the representations 
of the Immaculate Mary, and is not to be found in 
that adopted by the Bishop of Bruges. Monseigneur 
win only consent to have the Eternal Father appear 
above Mary's head. Thus the Christ is completely 
and duly eliminated, and the dogma with its images 
in which he has no share becomes daily more and 

R 
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more the principal item in the faith and worship of 
the Catholics. 

While the Son has ceased to have place in these 
symbolical representations of our salvation, the Fatha 
appears merely as what the painters call an accessorji, 
designed to bring out the glory of Mary. "This" 
(say the editors of the Analecta^ speaking of a figure 
of the Eternal) "augments the bea/uttf and grace oftht 
composition!* We can scarcely quote such language 
calmly. In E[reuser*s work, not only the Father, but 
the intire Trinity are reduced to this subordinate posi- 
tioa He says, in these very words derived from ihe 
Univers : " The Holy Trinity, as heraZd of the Hd^ 
Virgin, must not fail to figure in a picture of the 
Immaculate Conception.*' 

Nothing can be more curious than the dispute be- 
tween the Bishop and the Jesuit on this subject The 
Bishop is too zealous, — a quality sometimes hurtful 
to one's causa The Jesuit is more adroit, and imder- 
stands better the great art of managing a transitioiL 
The Univers, which is the organ of the inveterate 
partizans of the worship of Mary, sides with the 
Bishop against the Jesuit The strength of this ten- 
dency can be judged of by the following words, which 
Father Cahier puts into the mouths of several image- 
makers : In the opinion of certain pious persons, the 
representation of the Virgin with her Son in her arms, 
has something in it not sufficiently pure. 

The Univers treats this incredible notion as a sug- 
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gedtio!a from the workshop : we believe it rather to 
have emanated from some sacristy or some cloister in 
the (ielirium of this new faitL 

According, however, to M. Claudius Lavergne : 

''The Church has chosen, we almost should say has 
dared, to separate the Mother from her divine Son, and to 
contemplate her as she appeared to the beloved disciple,* 
clothed in mysterious splendour, but alone, like the star 
that heralds the rising sua. It has even seemed to the 
piety of Christians that they perform a more fervent act of 
faith, and render a more direct homage to the Immaculate 
Conception of lulary, by thus separating from her image 
the clearest proof of her eternal predestination." 

We were well aware of this ; but here we have a 
direct avowal of the fact, that the Eomish Church, in 
the greater number of images of the Immaculate one, 
suppresses systematically and intentionally the figure 
of Jesus, in order to perfoiipn a more fervewt act of 
faith in Mary. 

As to the German, artists whom M. Lavergne regards 
with favour, M. Malou condemns them all, not except- 
ing even the severe Overbeck, who has gained the 
title of Catholic painter by distinction, nor the grace- 
ful Ittenbach, whose Madonna with the lily, at the 
Esoposition v/niveraeUe, was admired for its exquisite 
proportions and charming colouring. 

Finally, it is impossible to establish, on behalf of 

* This is in aUiisi(m to a passage in the Apocalypse qiioted below. / 

b2 
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any particnlar composition, the cbunis of antiqnitf 
which are so venerated by CadiolicsL M. Malon le- 
foses to admit as authentic the bequest of the Canon 
Ugo di Snmmo, of Cremona^ dated 1047, thoi^ this 
piece appeared at the head of the tenth Yohune of 
the Pareri de* Vexovi (Opinions of Bishops), pub- 
lished by order of Pins IX. on occasion of the proda- 
mation of the doctrina Mgr. de Bruges proves that 
**tiU the end of the fifteenth century^ not a trace is 
found either of the image described by Ugo di Smnmo^ 
or of any symbolical image whatever of the LnmacQr 
late Conception." We must come down to the fiist 
years of the sixteenth century to discover any ; and 
still no satisfactory traces have been found to the 
present tima 

Let us at once add, that M. Malou by no means 
concludes from hence that it is impossible for artists 
to treat this subject Far from thinlHTig so, he ffv& 
them, as encouragement* to success, instructions in 
most minute detail 

The following are the very gingnUy titles of the 
subdivisions of his book : 

" Oh. DX Iconogiaphy of the person of the Most Hdy 
Virgin Maij, in the figure representing her Ixnniaciikke 
Conception. — L Attitude of the person. — iL Positiani^ 

the feet — ^iii Age of the subject — iv. Faoa ^v. Eyea— 

vL Hair. — ^vii Hands. — ^viiL Feet 

" Ch. IV. Iconography of the dress of the Most Holf 
Vurgin Maiy, in the figure representing her Immaculato 
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Conception. — ^L Number of vestments. — ^ii Head-dress.— 
iii Form of dress. — ^iv. Colour of dress. 

" Ch. V. On the accessories of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. — L The three persons of the Holy Trinity. — ^ii The 
child Jesus.— iii. The angels.— iv. The heavenly bodies : 
the sun, the moon and the stars. — ^v. The royal crown, the 
sceptre and the throne. — vi The infernal serpent. — viL 
The wheel — ^viiL The light and shade." 

Let no one quote the proverb, with this table of 
contents before him, De minimis rum cv/rab prcetor 
(The ruler does not trouble himself about trifles). We 
ought rather to congratulate Belgium on her good 
fortune, that in an age torn by so many cruel and 
threatening moral disorders, her bishops find no more 
urgent services to render than decisions of this kind- 
Yet it is difficult to restrain one's astonishment in 
seeing that such questions as these engross to such a 
degree the episcopal conscience at this day, and we 
should be tempted to exclaim : 

** De aoins plus importahts je Tai cm agit^, 
Seigneur."* 

It is not even in an artistic point of view that all 
these details of posture, dress and accessories are dis- 
cussed and settled, but from that of an infinitely 
minute dogmatic symbolism. 

Some gaps are, however, to be noticed in this too 
elaborate work. Spain, an authority often consulted 
by Mgr. de Bruges, could have furnished him with 

* Lord, I thought it was agitated with more important cares. 
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many more instnictions and aigaments. For isstaiKG; 
in his Chap, iii Article viii, intitled The ftd, \ 
Malou very gravely proves that in the symbolical 
representation of the Immacnlate Conc^tion, Mai; 
ought to have her feet clothed : " According to oor 
manners and customs, bare feet denote destitution and 
poverty. To have them covered is an indispensable 
part of our clothing in the present day." His Lord- 
ship has evidently been thinking of the reproachfiil 
epithet too often applied to those who go wiflioDt 
shoes. Kreuser, with perfect seriousness^ gives ano- 
ther reason : that if the foot were not covered, the 
serpent would bite it But why then does he applj 
to the Virgin the passage where it is said, that the 
serpent's head shall be bruised, but he shaU woimd 
the heel of his conqueror? Yet, after all, this author; 
as well as the bishop, forgets a decisive proof supplied 
by Carducho, who says to painters guilty of the im- 
propriety in question: "It is plain that Our Lady 
was in the habit of wearing shoes, as proved by the 
very venerable relic of one of the shoes of her divi'M 
feety preserved at Burgos."* 

It is a still more serious omission to have passed 
by the name and instructions of one of the most com- 
petent writers, Pacheco, himself a painter, father-in- 
law to Velasquez, brother to a familiar of the Inqui- 
sition, and intrusted by the Holy Office with the 

* Quoted by Kuglbb, Handbook of Painting : Spamsh and Freud 
Schools (Eng. transL by Sir Edmund Head), p. 14. 
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functions of Censor "to all sacred paintings in shops 
and public places." This redoubtable personage wrote 
a treatise intitled, Arte de la Pintwra (1649). Mgr, 
de Bruges does not always agree with him, and never 
quotes him at all ; but it seems important to us to 
specify this book and call to mind the ofGLcial func* 
tions exercised by the author, as incidentally shewing 
that the Church, whenever she could, has left the 
smallest possible degree of liberty to painters. 

The same country would easily furnish many other 
examples of the bondage in which Art is held. Here 
is one, and assuredly a very strange one. In 1660, 
an Academy of Painting was formed at Seville, one 
of the rules of which imposed on all academicians the 
condition of solenmly declaring that they believe in 
the very pv/re conception of the Virgin. 

We do not know whether this profession of feith is 
still enforced, but should not be surprised if it is. M. 
Laboulaye, in his learned and luminous articles on the 
new dogma, in the Journal des Debate,''^ states that 
the oath of fidelity to this doctrine, enthusiastically 
taken by all the members of the Theological Faculty 
of Paris in 1492, has not only been imitated in Spain, 
but exacted down to the present time, as an indis- 
pensable condition either for becoming a priest or even 
for being admitted as an advocataf It is well known, 

♦ Oct. 81, Nov. 7 and 19, Dec. 6, 1854. 

f We need not be surprised at the Immaculate Conception being 
brought in so unseasonably. Much worse has been done in political 
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too, that the Immaculate Conception is essentiaSja 
Spanish dogma. For many centuries, Spain lepeatedlj 
solicited from the Court of Bome the promulgatioi 
which we have just witnessed. Philip IIL and R 
solemnly asked it of the contemporaiy Popes m&id 
success ; and it will be remembered that, in this 19ft 
century, the initiative is referable to the Bishop o( 
Seville, who wrote in 1834 to the head of the BomiA 
Church and obtained the consideration of the questioa 
But the honour of this persistance does not belong 
intirely to the crown, nor even to the clergy. The 
people have had a large share in it ; and it is well 
known that, in certain provinces, a Spaniard is often 
heard saluting another in Latin with the words, A% 
Maria pv/rissima ; to which the other rqplies in Casti- 
lian. Sin peccado concepicUL 

Certainly the clergy would never dare to propose 
the application of the old Seville confession of faith 
to our Academy of the Fine Arts (which perhaps is 
not quite orthodox in this respect), even with exceptions 
in favour of its non-catholic members. But in eiery 
country, regulations are made and pains are activdy 
bestowed in organizing and disciplining the fine arts 
and (we might almost say) in drilling the religious 
artists into obedience to the commands of their natural 
leaders, the priests. 

matters. When the King of Spain refused the sovereignty of Coraica, 
the inhabitants, too good Catholics to be at any loss to what saint to 
devote themselves, put their island under the protection of the Immacu* 
late Conception. 
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r M. Malou's book and the pamphlet of Cardinal 

I Sterckx sufficiently prove that, at this moment, when 

r the new dogma is employing the painters and sculptors, 

: the clergy feel the necessity of guiding their labours. 

M. Malou (following^ as he says, the Abbe Bourasse) 

expresses his approval of the principle observed in the 

middle ages, that "sculpture never varied, in its most 

important representations, from a generally consecrated 

type." It is true that his Lordship adds: "These 

limits by no means exclude invention." At any rate, 

they restrict it within a very small compass. 

It may be objected that Michel Angelo, Baphael, 
and the other artists of their great epoch, enjoyed 
sufficient independence, and bequeathed it to their 
immediate successors. But it must be borne in mind 
that a warrior such as Julius IL, and a man of pleasure 
like Leo X., were anything but rigid popes, and not 
even strict in their orthodoxy. Spain, more rigorous 
and more devout, acts differently. Her Catholicism, 
more sincere and energetic, has invaded Italy, and is 
at present invading France ; it is the Catholicism of 
Spain, not that of the Renaissance, that now rules 
over us. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Spanish form of 
CathoKcism, more grave, more extreme, and perhaps 
less clever, is now almost everywhere superseding the 
old Italian Catholicism, which was at once more 
worldly and more adroit, besides being very classical 
and often replete with the traditions of Pagan Home. 
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This chai^ may, to 8ome devout sofols, be progress 
in religious seriousness, in aident and sincere pidj; 
it is evidently a normal developement of the GaOioiie 
system, but in a direction altc^ether contrary to the 
progress of the human mind and to liberty of every s(Ri 
The proclamation of this dogma is only a symptom d 
the evil, — an episode of the invasion above described 
And another is seen in the trouble taken to reduce the 
arts to slavery. 

Some day a curious history may be written of the 
obstacles, restrictions and vexations to which Spanisb 
and other painters have at various times been subjected 
by the priesta The book by the BLshop of Bruges 
will claim its place in this future history. Under the 
mildest exterior, it is in fsict a minute, cat^orical and 
imperative programme; and, after having read tibe 
work, we ask ourselves what there is intrusted to the 
genius of the artist^ to his discursive imagination, to 
his aspiring piety, or to the creative powder of his art 
There is nothing left to him, absolutely nothing, but 
the servile execution. Father Cahier felt this and 
bewailed it The artist must obey, as the soldier his 
officer, and the whole merit of his work will consist ia 
filling up well the allotted space and fidthfiilly chalk- 
ing out the official design. Everything is provided 
for, regulated and fixed for ever ; and so painting de- 
scends to the rank of image-making, art is changed into 
workmanship, manufacture substituted for inspiration, 
mechanism for faith, poetry and feeling. The inevitable 
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result of Cafholicism ! The natural &uit of a religion 
of authority ! "A little inspiration," says our prelate, 
"is necessary also to give harmony and life to the 
composition. Theory is valuable and must always 
precede; but genius, as the practical spirit, must 
foUow and profit thereby." These words, hannless as 
they seem, are the death-warrant of Art. 

How happens it, in truth, that my Lord finds fault 
with all statues, pictures and prints produced before 
his book, in honour of the Immaculate Conception ; 
and why do they all, from his point of view, deserve 
the blame he inflicts upon them ? It is simply because 
painters and sculptors have given some range to their 
imagination, and have always endeavoured to create a 
work of art, however unpretending. It is because they 
have put in something of their own, instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the ofi&cial sketcL It is because 
they have not considered themselves workmen, but 
artists. In other words, it is because art is essentially 
personal, self-moving and individual, whereas the 
Catholic Church is always and everywhere the con- 
trary, requiring the absorption of individual thought 
in the dogmatic decree of the clergy, the collective 
unity of the Church, and the infallible and supreme 
authority of the Popa We know no principle more 
radically destructive, as far as the arts are concerned ; 
their essence being spontaneity, life, creative power ; 
or, in other words, practical Protestantism. 

It is unnecessary to seek an example beyond the 
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programme imposed by Mgr. de Bmges upon the nu- 
merous artists, painters, sculptors, draughtsmen and 
engravers, who are attempting at the present momfflit 
to represent the dogma of the day. We confess thai 
this programme reminds us, in spite of ourselves, of i 
druggist's prescription or a household receipt M 
the elements of the work, and, on occasion, the 
number and quantity of the ingredients, ore caieMj 
determined. Often the author even indicates (like the 
receipt-book) certain permitted changes, certain admis- 
sible equivalents, certain substitutes, classed in the 
order of their relative propriety. The bishop, going 
beyond all collections of prescriptions, medical or oih©^ 
carries his precision so far as to give two opposite 
programmes, the one bad, the other good. First he 
shews how the Immaculate One is not to be repre- 
sented; then how she is to be figured. We copy 
word for word this strange double specification. 

" I — Faulty Imagb op the Immaculate Conception. 

" Figure of Mary : — in shade ; — sitting or walking ;— 
raised on the clouds, — above the world; — a little naked 
downy child in the beU of a flower ; or a stout woman of 
middle age ; — features like those of a man ; — sad or severe 
expression; — eyes widely open and staring; — thick hair 
and low forehead ; — extended arms ; — a bunch of lilies 

and thorns in the right hand ; — feet naked and in sight ; 

one single garment ; — or three or four garments arranged 

to shew the form of the body, — of green, red or yellow • 

uncovered head and hair flowing over a bare neck • ^no 
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nimbus or aureole ; — ^the three persons of the holy Trinity 
above her head ; — ^the infant Jesus in her arms ; — an angel 
presenting the lily of innocence to Mary ; — ^four, five, eight 
or eleven angels around and above her ; — offering incense 
to her ;— the eight beatitudes represented by eight angels ; 
— ^under her feet the crescent moon with horns downwards ; 
—a star without inscription on her head ;— a sun without 
inscription by her side ; — a crown with five or seven stars, 
—or a royal crown, or no ornaments around the head ; — a 
royal sceptre in the hand ; — ^no serpent under the feet, — 
or a red, yellow or white serpent j — ^Mary's foot on the body 
or on the jaw of the serpent ; — ^the serpent with a jaw shut 
and without the fatal apple, — ^with a bright and threaten* 
ing eye, — or dead and having fallen upon the world below 
the feet of the Holy Virgin ; — ^the serpent beautiful and 
brilliant ; — numerous emblems around Mary's person indi- 
cating all her prerogatives : the closed garden, — ^the sealed 
fountain, — ^David's tower, — ^the root of Jesse, — and inscrip- 
tions taken at random from the ancient authors or from 
the services for the Immaculate Conception. 

"IL — Correct Image op the Immaculate Conception. 

" Figure of Mary standing, clothed with the sun ; — ^pos- 
ture calm and modest ; — ^in full light ; — her feet touching 
the moon, the terrestrial globe and the serpent, whose head 
is crushed ; — Mary appears in her early youth, with features 
expressive of modesty, innocence, candour and loveliness ; 
— countenance gentle and kind ; — ^figure of middle stature; 
^-eyes modestly cast down, or, which is better stiU, looks 
sweetly raised to heaven ; — ^hands in the attitude of prayer, 
or crossed on her breast, or rather joined together, or 
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modestly raised towards heaven ;* — nothing in her bmi^ 
not even the udant Jesus ; — ^her right foot^ sandaled, set 
upon the serpent's head to crash it; — ^her left hidden unds 
the garments; — a rather wide white dress and tokiab^ 
large mantle of hyacinth hlue covering tlie whole hodyand 
disguising its shape ; — ^modesty and simplicily of dressy as 
of person ; — ^nothing in the dress to attract the eye in a 
special manner ; — ^the head covered with a light veil, trans* 
parent, if desired, and surrounded with an aureole and a 
nimbus, and crowned with twelve stars ; — above her, God 
the Father alone as Creator, having created her in a state 
of grace, raising his hand to bless his work ; — three angela 
or nine angels in attitudes of admiration and joy ranged 
around her feet, or at all events lower than her hands,— 
a sort of sun forming a glory about her body, like another 
garment, or rays starting from her so as to surround her 
with light ; — ^the half-moon under her feet, which rest in 
the hollow ; — ^a crown of twelve stars encircling her fore- 
head like a nimbus ; — ^the infernal serpent^ black or green, 
enwrapping the world in his folds, while Mary is crushing 
his head, — ^the fatal apple in his foaming mouth, — his 
looks hideous and despairing; — Mary in the light, — ^the 
world and space in darkness ; — ^the principal emblems of 
the LnmaciQate Conception, and the most concise and 
natural inscriptions intimating the fact^ ranged roimd the 
Holy Virgin with order and symmetry." 

This programme will doubtless astonish some of our 
readers who may never have examined a picture of 

* Here it is that the Bishop is in opposition to the Pope, who pre- 
scribed that one hand should be raised and the other lowered in the 
statue erected in memoiy of the proclamation of the dogma. 
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the Immaculate Virgin, and will recal to ot&ers some 
details, inexplicable to them, in the works of Mnrillo 
and other painters* At all events we defy any one, 
seeing such a figure for the first time and without pre- 
paration, to divine that its meaning is as follows : 
" Before her birth and fix)m the first moment of her 
existence, Mary was exempt from original sin and 
intirely holy." This was, however, the subject to be 
brought out, and it cannot be denied that the aim is 
missed if we are for one moment to apply here the 
rule laid down by M. Malou himself (p. 8) : "A good 
image should combine the qualities of a good defini- 
tion ; it should represent the mystery completely, and 
nothing but the mystery." 

Why is the crescent moon under the Virgin's feet ? 
asks the uninitiated spectator. For this reason : Hav-^ 
ing to represent an impossible subject, a passage in 
the Apocalypse which has no reference to it has been 
taken as typa This is the verse (xiL 1): 

"And there appeared a great wonder in heaven; a 
woman clothed with the 9tm, amd the moon imder her 
feety and upon her head a crown of twelve stars!* 

We must isolate these words from all that surrounds 
them, and above all things be careful not to read the 
verses that follow, unless we would find that any kind 
of connection, or appearance of relation, between this 
description and the Immaculate Conception, is impos- 
sible. 

According to St. Augustin, the woman of the Apo- 
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calypse signifies the Church, or City of God. But tiiis 
great canonized doctor denied the Inunaciilate Con- 
ception in terms so crude that we dare not repeat 
theuL Who then was the first to see the Immaculate 
Conception in. this symbolical figure of the Apoca- 
lypse? St Bernard ; so weU known, nevertheless, as 
an enemy to the dogma ; — St Bernard, who delayed 
its proclamation and official celebration for many (xsor 
turies. This illustrious doctor had indeed so strong a 
devotion to Mary, that painters have often represented 
him as fed with her milk ; and it is a masterly achieve- 
ment of Murillo to have treated almost decently this, 
to say the least, strange subject Not only did the 
idea of applying the famous verse of the Apocalypse 
occur to this saint, but he allowed himself the most 
complicated and chimerical interpretations in regard 
to the sun, the moon and the twelve stars there alluded 
to. 

Thus the moon brings to his mind the prince of 
aUfoUy (the devU), who is as changeable as the moon 
and is trodden under foot by Mary (totitis stuUUim 
princes qui vere mviatur ut Itma). 

The twelve stars figure to him twelve prerogatives 
of the Virgin, four for heaven, four for the flesh, and 
four for the heart. All are very singular, but especially 
those of the second category.* 

* In honour of these twelve stars a devotion became general in Spain, 
consisting of twelve aves interrupted by three patera : this was called 
the SteUariv/m, " This pious invention," says the Bishop of Bruges, 
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As to the sun, painters^ not knowing exactly how to 
dress a woman in it, have substituted a very bright 
yellow light shining around the Virgin. 

Under the very futile pretext derived from this verse> 
these symbols have remained as the conventional signs 
of the Immaculate Conception ; and without them it 
would be impossible for artists to enable us, I will not 
say to understand, but guess their design, when they 
intend to represent, not the Assumption, nor simply 
the Virgin, but her Immaculate Conception. 

This is fjEur from being the only instance of abuse of 
the scriptures by writers and artists who have occu- 
pied themselves with this dogma At one time, they 
have had recourse to figures borrowed from Solomon's 
Song (v. 7, vi 9, viiL S) ; which was surely an infal- 
lible way of being led into the most flagrant and strik- 
ing misinterpretations ; at another, they have applied to 
Mary, as alone exempt from original sin among all the 
children of Adam, this verse which they have put into 
the mouth of God himself: This law is not made for 
thee, but for all others. We have here, at least, a text in 
admirable harmony with the dogma But to what law 

<* alarmed the order of St. Dominic, who zealously propagated the devo- 
tion of the rosary. Urban VIII., by decree of Jannary 19th, 1640, 
sappressed all associations for the SteUa/riwn.** Innocent X. confirmed 
this decree^ alleging, among other reasons, that '* people were given to 
onderstand that the mystery of the Immaculate Conception of the Holy 
Virgin had been revealed to St. John in the Apocalypse." The very 
interpretation of the verse now admitted. We have quoted some sen- 
tences from the Univen by the pen of M. Claudius Lavezgne, which fall 
into the same error pointed out by Pope Urban. 

S 
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does it point? To whom are the words addfeesed? 
Who utten them? The law in question is that wlueh 
forbade any one to appear hefore the king of Asia unkv 
commanded ; and it is king Ahasuems who here ex- 
empts his inSd Esther from observiiig tlus fimnatii; 
of oriental etiqnett& (Apocryphal Addiiiams to Ai 
BookofEdher,XY.\Zi Catholic transIatioxL) Thisis 
sorely a species of all^oiy that takes one quite by 
surprise.* 

I have seen, at Manchester, a picture by Juan 
Vicente Joanes, called the Coronation of the Ftr^ 

* With the Spaniaidfl nothing 18 more oranmon. Their boc^ of fifr 
olqgj are filled in this way with appUflatum jut as stxa^ge^ or ««« 
more so. Their &YOiirite dogma has given oocasioii for a miiltitadeo^ 
unequalled eztraTaganoee, which have piohably oontribnted to its pqm* 
larity ; and satire has attacked with snooesB, in the eo wi tryol Ger^s^ 
if not the dogma (which none ooald dare), at least the maaia lor alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Scriptares. 

We have in our jKNnession a cnrioos and rare pamphlet diewing hot 
good sense and conscience, eren in Spain, protested Bometimes agabst 
this abuse, which had gone beyond all bounds. This iMunphlet is very 
witty, pnngent and bold ; but by no means irreligious. In oider to 
shew that symbols may be found anywhera^ the anther ehoosoa an insig- 
nificant text from the book of Tobit, and allegorizes gravely thereon m 
a thousand moral and doctrinal ways. The text is that where Tobit's 
dog, at the moment of the yoong man's retain, rons to meet him joy- 
fully, wagging his tail (procwrrit cams, quasi nwoHtis/ hlcmdimefUo 
suce ccmdce gawiebai : Tob. zi. 9). 

This is the title of it : 

Memorial en qve d perro de Tobias r^aresenta sus iiereehos^ yhsdt 
su pobre cola d los SaJbios, eacpressando sus quejas^ con los qws Aoa 
desestimado las expressiones que de d haze la Sagrada Sigtoria, des- 
cubriendo sus ndsteriosas significaciones en d seifitido Alegorico y Moral 
Con licencia de los svperiores. En Barcelona,, 1731, 12 pp. small 4to. 

'* Memorial in which Tobit's dog uiges his rights and those of his poor 
tail before the Wise, making known his complaintB against those wlio 
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in which the Iminaculate Conception is repres^itecL 
Mary is suironnded mth all the sjmbolical accesso- 
ries in which this dogma is supposed to be found, and 
each is accompanied hj a Latin legend. The painter 
seems not to have known why he represented Mary 
as trampling the moon under her feet; for he has 
written aboY^ Pvlcra %t Uma (Beaatifol, like the 
moon), apparently suppo&dog that this emblem was a 
mere compliment to the beauty of the Virgin. 

Indeed, this same Juanes owed great obligations to 
Mary, if (as it is said) when he was one day painting 
her image on a ceiling, the scaffold supporting him 
fell, ami her right arm, which he had happHy just 
finished, started from the canvas and kept him up in 
the air, comfortably suspended, till help arrived ; after 
which, the arm returned to the canvas. We ask our- 
selves with a shudder, how the image would have 
managed to save the artist, if he had painted nothing 
but the head ! 

Around his deliverer he has represented as emblems, 
the Sim, the gate of heaven, the flowering branch, a 
palm, a well, a bed of rose-trees, a closed garden, a 
lily, a star, a tower, an olive-tree, a cedar, a mirror, the 

have treated with eont^npt ike notioes of him in the Sacred History, 
and revealing their mysterioos meanings in an allegorical and moral 
sense.** 

This Mraaorial, aeoompanied with a nmning txnnmentary, is thns 
signed : '* And, the humble petitioner not knowing how to write, I 
herewith sign for him with the protestation and submission due from 
a humble Catholic, 

'*DoM Luns Antohio ds Msroklina t Munos.'" 

S2 
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sealed fountain of the Old Testament (to which he 
has given the form of a vase) and the Oity of Grod. It 
will be easily imagined that his work, enriched with 
all these little objects without mutual proportion, is 
much more like a puzzle than a work either of art or 
of religion. 

Such is the inevitable effect of introducing an exag- 
gerated sjrmbolism. into the arts. We find another 
instance in the extremely complicated emblems with 
which another authority (Kreuser) woiQd have the 
head of Maiy loaded, under pretence of an aureok 
He seems to be quite ignorant of the fact that the 
gods and heroes of the pagans were drawn with an 
aureola or nimbus, long before those of the Catholica 
It must also be remarked that, according to these 
intimations, not only the nimbus of the Son and that 
of the Holy Spirit, but even that of the Father, are 
much less complicated than that of Mary, where all 
the three are introduced to add to her glory : 

" It is well known that the figures of saints have a round 
nimbus or glory over the head denoting rest under the 
shield of God. But the holy Trinity has its special nimbus : 
for God the Father it is triangular, or else square in refer- 
ence to the four elements, water, earth, fire and air, of which 
the creation is composed ; or else it forms a triangle united 
to a hexagon, this hexagon equally denoting, in ancient 
hieroglyphics, the four primitive elements. The nimbus 
for God the Son, and for the Lamb, has three rays ; and 
there are tliree rays also for the Dove of the Holy Spirit 
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Since the holy Virgin occupies so elevated a place in the 
Church, as Daughter of the eternal Father, Mother of the 
divine Son, Spouse of the holy Spirit, and Queen of the 
angels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles and all the saints, 
would it not be right that in her character of the Immacu- 
late Virgin she should have her special nimbus, which, by 
making allusion to the divine mystery, should form her 
beautiful distinctive mark 1 Such was my course of thought, 
which was approved by well-informed men, while competent 
judges found nothing in it to object against Using, there- 
fore, the freedom of the ancient hieroglyphics, I have placed 
the holy Trinity in her nimbus : The hand blessing, with 
three fingers extended, the other two being closed, is God 
the Father ; on the cross is Grod the Son ; under the arms 
of the cross (T, not -j-) the seven rays proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, are God the Holy Spirit. As the stem 
of the cross touches the head, and can easily be prolonged, 
the nimbus can easily be placed as it is often seen in ancient 
pictures. We expressly condemn the new practice of artists 
of our day who, in painting, reduce the nimbus to a fine 
thread, and suppress it in sculpture because embarrassing 
to execute. Among the seven rays of the Holy Spirit a 
division is to be observed : four are placed on the side of 
honour (the right), because the number four, as the funda- 
mental idea of the creation, is here predominant ; three are 
put on the left, or terrestrial side, matter being sanctified 
by the number three. On each side of the predominant 
figures of the Holy Trinity I place the twelve stars known 
from St John's Apocalypse, and so often applied to the 
Holy Virgin. But accordingly to ancient custom we must 
here also indicate a mystical meaning, and not distribute 
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six stars on eaeh side at haiard, Itseemstoimeappropiia^ 
to plaee seren of them on the right or spiritual sMe^ in 
aUnsioQ to the seren gifts of the Holy Spiii^ and five on 
the left side as emblems of the fire aensee which, bemg 
sanctified and consecrated b j the seven gifts, were already 
purified at the origin of the world. At the same time ik 
must not be forgotten that these stars should be stars of 
the Bojal Magi, that is octagonal (which cannot be marked 
in this smaUnsized picture). Whj the oot^^nal shape f 
On account of the eight Beatitudes which the Xord brou^t 
to earth, and which Mary, as Mother of the Saviour, alto 
brings." 

There is no less absurdity and bad taste in the 
same writer's instructions relative to the Virgin's dress. 
He would have even her statues painted, and that the 
dress be blue, with ornaments of two other colours, 
which, upon the blue ground, shall call to mind the 
three persons of the Trinity and represent them under 
the three following emblems (we translate word fear 
word) : 

^L The burning bush of God the Father, burning with- 
out being consumed, which has, in all times, been allegori- 
caUy applied to the Holy Virgin. 

" XL The mysterious rose of the birth of the Son, or the 
unicorn, the beautiful legend of which you know : that it 
allows none but an immaculate virgin to catch it. 

"IIL The virginal glass, illuminated and transpierced 
by the rays of the Holy Spirit, without being injured." 

We think we have proved thatj, in spite of the most 
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exaggerated and least scrupulous use of symbols^ the 
subject which the Catholic Church is now forcing 
upon multitudes of painters, engravers and sculptors, 
is as absurd in their hands, as it is in doctrine ; and 
farther, that the clumsy patronage of the clergy en- 
slaves art, kills originality, imprisons or freezes genius, 
and reduces artists to play the part of mere operatives. 
This determined intention to regulate the fine arts is 
not peculiar to M. Malou and Cardinal Sterckx : the 
clergy everywhere feel the same desire to impose rigid 
regulations upon artists. It is one form of the eccle- 
siastical usurpation of our day. The following is a 
significant example of the fact : 

" TTie Society for the Fromotiom, of Christian Art, which 
owes its origin to the great Society of Pius /X, has held 
its first general meetings at Cologne, the 9th, 10th, 11th 
of September." (See the Univen of the 16th and 21st of 
October, 1856.) ^^His Eminence the Cardinal-archbishop of 
Cologne and two bishops guided the dehberations. The 
opening speech was made by Mgr. Baudri ' The eloquent 
prelate,' says the UmverSy 'called to mind the aim of the 
Society, which is, to tighten the bond between the arts and 
that religion whose expression they should be, and to re-act 
against the aberrations into which they have fallen, and 
combat the deleterious influence exerted for three centuries 
by the irruption of classical paganism.'" 

The prelate thus terminates his address : 

'^ In necessarUs unitaSy in dtdma MbertaSy in omnSnu chari- 
tas. The unity necessary in the arts is this, that the form 
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ahould be worUiy of the sacred idea to be expieaBed hj Ht, 
while remaining within the impamable HaUU of Chunk fn-^ 
9cripUon <xnd tohoUaome tradiUon^ liberty then to all 1^ 
within these limits, constitutes the indiyiduality of the artist^ 
and honour to the tendencies inspired and directed by the 
Church r 

This liberty is somewhat similar to that of the pri- 
soner of Chillon ; he was perfectly free to move in all 
directions aroimd the pillar to which his chain was 
riveted ; as many steps as the length of that chain 
allowed But what becomes of genius held fast hj 
a chain, or imagination under the yoke, or art locked 
within the impassable limits of the Church and Tra- 
dition? 

The Cardinal von Gleissel closed the sittings of this 
Society by a speech avowing that, for a long time, 
Catholic Art has lost her beauty and power ; but he 
hopes to restore them to her through her obedience to 
the traditional laws of the Church. Here are some 
passages from the speech in question, which is mode- 
rate in expression, but very significant : 

" It is beginning to be perceived that, in the midst of so 
much pretended wealth, the Church is very poor in really 
artistic productions; and this evil once felt, the remedy 
has been sought. 

" But our intention is not, as some might insinuate, to 
resuscitate Catholic antiquity as it was ; to reproduce merely 
and simply its chefs cTceuvre ; to copy servilely. What we 
desire is, that Art should quit the ways of paganism where 
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ahe now walks, and that she shonld not be permitted to 
enter the sanctuary till her conversion be complete. We 
desire to return to l^e wholesome traditioxis of the age 
of faith, by appropriating its principles in so far as they 
are most eleyated ; we desire to develope those principles 
and produce new creations according to the spirit of the 
ancients. .... . 

'^ Art was conscious at that time, in the humility of her 
reflections, that, however great she might be, it was her 
part to serve, and not command," &c 

To serve, to fill up a programme where everjrthing 
is fixed down to the smallest detail, to draw inspira- 
tiou fix)m books whose preciseness recals those little 
volumes of theorie for teaching military manoeu- 
vres ; — ^under such regulations, what is to become of 
Art? 

Ask it of Bussia, and kneel before the hogs, those 
hideous productions of Greek art, brought from the 
Crimea ; or read, in the fourth page of the UniverSy 
among the trade advertisements, those published every 
day by the wholesale houses which sell in prodigious 
quantities sacred images, pictures of all sizes, statues, 
groups, bas-reliefs, roads to the cross, crucifixes, ma- 
donnas, good shepherds, saints male and female, 
inmiaculate conceptions, &c. &c. ; you will find writ- 
ten in full that the " house can guarantee perfect and 
artistic execution at the lowest prices."* 

* Unwen of September 30, 1856, &c. &c. In point of material, 
theaa prospeofenaes keep their word. As to art, to say nothing of edifi- 
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With this we conclude our acootint of the services 
rendered to the Fine Arts by Catholicisni. It is easy 
to understand where it lands us : among the works of 
the middle ages, but destitute of that sonl of simpli- 
city and fire which animated them. Catholic art will 
never recover that spontaneous fervour nor that some- 
times eloquent awkwardness, touching notwithstand- 
ing its stiffiiess, which then characterized it ; but it 
will fall back into all the puerilities €ind false taste of 
those times. M. Malou likes pictures where the white 
tunic and blue mantle of Mary are sprinkled with gold 
flowers (as recommended by some others for statues 
also). He disapproves of Satan being represented as 
proud and grand (such as Milton conceived him and 
Ary Scheffer painted him, two Protestants !); he re- 
quires that the demon be made to appear vmder a 
hddeous shape with evident corporeal deformity. The 
serpent must be green, red, or, best of all, black. Thus 
we come back, by high command, to paintings where 
massive gold shone round divine personages and over 
their garments ; while the devil, ftightful and absurd, 
grinned at their feet. 

This is throwing Art back into infancy ; but none 
can return to that first innocent and charming infency 
to which the future belonged, whose every step was 
new progress, whose every endeavour a conquest 
Factitious infancy is but semliiy and decrepitude; 

cation, one may imagine what becomes of it, ythsaa patented warranted 
by tiie manufacturer, and gold wholesale or retail at the lovest rate. 
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it is that servile puerility which proceeds firom ex- 
haustion and survives thought and wiU, rendering 
us the slaves even of those to whom we once were 
superior. 



C. Oreen, Printer, Hackney. 
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